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The Light that Lies 


Part I 


AMPSON had been uncommonly 
successful in evading jury service. 

He always managed to “get off,” 

and had begun to regard his trips 

down to General or Special Sessions — 
coming with monotonous regularity about three 
times a year — as interruptions instead of annoy- 
ances. Wise men advised him to serve and get it 
over with for the time being; but he had been 
so steadfastly resourceful in confinmg his jury 
service to brief and uneventful “appearances,” 
and to occasional examinations as to his fitness to 


‘ serve as a juror, that he preferred to trust to his 


smartness rather than to their wisdom. Others 
suggested that he get on the “sheriff's jury,” a 
quaintly distinguished method of serving the 
commonwealth in that the members perform their 
duty as citizens in such a luxurious and expensive 
way that they never appear in the newspapers 
as “twelve good men and true,” but as contribu- 
tors to somewhat compulsory festivities in which 
jastice is done to the inner man alone. But 
Sampson, though rich, abhorred the sheriff's 
jury. He preferred to imvent excuses rather 
than to have them thrust upon him. 
Having escaped service on half-a-dozen murder 
trials by shrewd and original responses to impor- 
tant questions by counsel for one side or the other 
it really didn’t matter to Sampson which side it 
was so long as he saw the loop-hole), he found 
himself at last in the awkward position of having 
exhausted all reasonable excuses, and was obliged 
to confess one day in court that he had recon- 
sidered his views in regard to capital punishment. 
This confession resulted, of course, in his name 
being dropped from the “special panel,” for the 
jury commissioner did not want any man in that 
august body who couldn't see his way clear to 
taking the life of another. He “got off” once on 
the ground that he was quite certain he could not 
convict on circumstantial evidence, despite the 
assurance of learned experts that it is the best 
evidence, and he escaped another time because he 
did not consider insanity a defense in homicidal cases. 
Then they drew him for Special Sessions and eventu- 
ally for the humiliating lower courts, the result being 
that his resourcefulness was under a constant and ever- 
increasmg strain. Where once he had experienced a 
pleasing interest in “getting off” in important cases, 
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he now found himself hard put to escape service in the 
most trifling of criminal trials. He began to complain 
bitterly of the injustice to himself, an honest, upright 
citizen, being obliged to live in a constant state of appre- 
hension. He felt like a hunted animal. He was no sooner 
safely out of one case than he was called for another. 








Why should he 


the city 


It was ali wrong. 


by George Barr McCutcheon *.'i's moe eas 


dollars a day and who would not in the 

least mind sitting cross legged and idle 

all day long in a jury box, snoozing 
perhaps, in order to do their duty as citizens? 
Moreover, there were men who actually needed 
the money, and there were lots of them who 
were quite as honest as the prisoners on trial or 
even the witnesses who testified. 

He was quite sure that if he ever was sworn in 
as a juror, his entire sympathy would be with the 
prisoner at the bar, for he would have a fellow 
feeling for the unhappy wretch who also was 
there because he couldiu't help it. The jury sys 
tem was all wrong, claimed Sampson. For 
example, said he, a man is supposed to be tried by 
twelve of his peers. That being the case, a 
ruffian from the lower East side should be tried 
by his moral and mental equals, and not by his 
superiors. By the same argument, a brainy, 
intelligent bank or railway president, an editor, 
or a college professor, should not be tried by 
twelve incompetent, though perfectly honest, 
window-washers. Any way you looked at it, the 
jury system was all wrong. The more Sampson 
thought about it the more fully convinced was he 
that something ought to be done about it. 

He had been obliged to miss two weddings, a 
privale-car jaunt to Aiken, one of the Harvard 
Yale football matches, the docking of the Olympic 
when she carried at least one precious passenger, 
the sailing of the Cedric when she carried an 
equally precious but more exacting object of 
interest, a chance to meet the Princess Pat, and a 
lot of other things that he wouldn’t have missed 
for anything in the world, notwithstanding the 
fact that he couldn’t remember, off-hand, just 
what they were. Suffice it to say, this miserable 
business of “getting off” juries kept Sampson 
so occupied that he found it extremely difficult 
to get on with anything else. 

He was above trying to “fix” anyone. Other 
men, he knew, had some one downtown who could get 
them off with a word to the proper person, and others 
were of sufficient importance politically to make it im- 
possible for them to be in contempt of court, That's 
what he called “fixing things.” 

Shortly after the holidays he was served with a notice 
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to appear and be examined as to his fitness to serve as 
juror in the case of the State vs. James W. Hildebrand. 
Now, he had made all his arrangements for a trip to 
California. In fact, he planned to leave New York on 
the twenty-first of January, and here he was being 
called mto court on the twentieth. Something told him 
that the presiding justice was sure to be one of those 
who had witnessed one or more of his escapes from 


service on previous occasions, and that the honorable 


gentleman in the long black frown would smile sadly 
and shake his head if he protested that he was obliged 
to get off because he had to go to California for his 
health. The stupidest judge on earth would know at a 
glance that Sampson didn't have to go anywhere for 
his health 
him. If he hadn't been so healthy he might have 
relished an occasional fortnight of mdolence in a 
drowsy, stuffy, little court-room with absolutely 
nothing to do but to look at the clock and wonder, 


with the rest of the jurors, how on earth the judge 


contrived to wake up from a sound sleep whenever a 
pomt came up for decision and always to settle it 


PL =e Pr 2g 


He really had more of it than was good for 


For the first time, Sampson 
directed his attention to 


the woman 





so firmly, so confidently, so promptly that even the 
lawyers were fooled into believing that he had been 
awake all the time. 

Sampson entered the little court-room at 9:50 
o'clock on the morning of the twentieth. He was never 
to forget the morning of the twentieth. 

Fifteen or twenty uneasy, sour-faced men, of all ages, 
sizes and conditions, sat outside the railing, trying to 
look unconcerned. They couldn't fool him. He knew 
what they were, and he knew that in the soul of each 
lurked the selfish, cruel prayer that twelve men 
would be snatched from among them and_ stuffed 
into the jury box to stay before the clerk could draw 
his own dreaded name from the little box at his 
elbow. 

Other men came in and shuffled into chairs. The 
deputy clerk of the court emerged from somewhere and 
began fussing with the papers on his desk. Every man 
there envied him. He had a nice job, and he looked as 
though he rather liked being connected with an inhuman 
enterprise. He was immune. He was like the man who 
already has had small-pox. Lazy court attendants in 
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well-worn uniforms ambled about freely. 
They, too, were envied. They were 
thoroughly court-broken. A couple of 
blithe, alert-looking young men from the 
district attorney's office came and, with 
their hands in their pockets, stared 
blandly at the waiting group, very much 
as the judges at a live-stock show stare 
at the prize pigs, sheep and cattle. They 
seemed to be appraising the supply on 
hand, and, to judge by their manner, 
they were not at all favorably impressed 
with the material. Indeed, they looked 
umnistakably annoyed. It was bad 
enough to have to select a jury in any 
event, but to have to select one from 
this collection of ignoramuses was — 
well, it was foo much! 

The hour hand on the clock said ten 
o'clock, but everybody was watching 
the minute hand. It had to touch 
twelve before anything could happen. 
Then the judge would steal out of his 
lair and mount the bench, while every- 
one stood and listened to the unintelli- 
gible barking of the attendant, who 
began with something that sounded 
suspiciously like, ““Oy-yoy!” notwith- 
standing the fact that he was an Irish, 
and not a Jewish, comedian. 

Two uninteresting, anxious-eved, mid- 
dle-aged men, who looked a trifle scared 
and uncertain as to their right to be 
there, appeared suddenly inside the 
railing, and no one doubted for an in- 
stant that they were the defendant's 
lawyers. Sampson always had won- 
dered why the men from the district 
attorney’s office were so confident, so 
cocky, and so spruce-looking, while 
their opponents imvariably appeared 
to be a seedy, harassed lot, somewhat 
furtive in their movements, and usually 
laboring under the strain of an inward 
shyness that caused a greasy polish of 
perspiration to spread over their counte- 
nances. 

Sampson was to find that these timid, 
incompetent-looking individuals had 
every reason in the world to be perspir- 
ing even so early in the proceedings. 
They turned out to be what is known in 
rhetorical circles as “ fire-eaters.” 

The judge took his seat, and the clerk 
at once called the case of the State vs. 
James W. Hildebrand. Sampson specu- 
lated. What had Hildebrand done to 
get himself into a mess of this sort? 
Was it grand or petit larceny, or was it 
housebreaking, entering, safe-cracking, 
or 

Two burly attendants came up the 
side aisle, and between them walked a 
gaunt, gray, stooped old man, his 
smooth-shaven face blanched by weeks 
of sunless existence. 

Sampson had expected to see a sullen- 
faced, slouching voung fellow, shaved 
and brushed and combed into an 
unnatural state of comeliness for the 
purpose of hoodwinking the jury imto 
the belief that his:life was as clean as 
his cheek. He could not deny himself a 
stare of incredulity on beholding this 
well-dressed, even ascetic-looking man, 
who strode haltingly, almost timidly, 
through the little gate and sank into the chair desig- 
nated by his counsel. Once seated, he barely glanced 
at his lawyers, and then allowed his eyes to fall as 
if shame was the drawing power. Somehow, in that 
instant, Sampson experienced the sudden conviction 
that this man, James W. Hildebrand, was no ordi- 
nary person, for it was borne in upon him that he de- 
spised the men who were employed to defend him. It 
was as if he were more ashamed of being seen with 
them than he was of being haled into a court of justice 
charged with crime. 

The assistant district attorney in charge of the case 
addressed the waiting talesmen, briefly outlming the 
case against the defendant, and for the first time im his 
experience Sampson listened with a show of interest. 

James W. Hildebrand was charged with embezzle- 
ment. Judging by the efforts of his counsel to have the 
case set over for at least ten days and the Court's 
refusal to grant a delay, together with certain significant 
observations as to the time that would probably be 
required to produce and present the evideice —a 
week or more — Sampson realized that this was a case 
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of considerable magnitude. He racked his brain in the 
futile effort to recall any mention of it in the newspapers. 
It was his practice to read every line of the criminal 
news printed, for this was the only means he had of 
justifying the declaration that he had formed an 
opinion. Nothing escaped him, or at least he thought so; 
and yet here was a case, evidently important, that had 
slipped through without having made the slightest 
impression on him. It was most disturbing. This 
should not have happened. 

His heart sank as he thought of the California reser- 
vations uptown. He was expected to take up the 
transportation and Pullman that very afternoon. 

The old man, he was seventy, was accused of having 
misappropriated something like fifty thousand dollars 
of the funds belonging to a real-estate and investment 
concern in which he was not only a partner, but also its 
secretary and treasurer. The alleged crime had been 
committed some five years prior to the day on which 
he was brought to trial. 

After having evaded capture for four years and a 
half by secluding himself in Europe, he voluntarily had 
returned to the States, giving himself up to the authori- 
ties. Sampson abused himself secretly for having 
allowed such a theatric incident as this to get by 
without notice on his part. Other prospective jurors 
sitting near by appeared to know all about the case, for 
he caught sundry whispered comments that enlightened 
him considerably. He realized: that he had been 
singularly and criminally negligent. 

A protracted and confidential confab took place 
between the Court and the counsel for both sides. 
Every juror there hoped that they were discussing 
some secret and imperative reason for indefinitely 
postponing the case after all — or, perhaps, better than 
that, the prisoner was going to plead guilty and save 
all of them! 

Finally the little group before the bench broke up, 
and one of the attorneys for Hildebrand approached 
the rail and held open the gate. A woman entered and 
took a seat beside the prisoner. Sampson, with scant 
interest in the woman herself, except to note that she 
was slender and quite smartly attired, was at once 
aware of a surprising politeness and deference on the 
part of the transmogrified lawyers, both of whom 
smirked and scraped and beamed with what they 
evidently intended to be gallantry. 

The attorneys for the state regarded the lady with a 
very direct interest, and smiled upon her, not con- 
descendingly or derisively as is their wont, but with 
unmistakable pleasure. A close observer would have 
detected a somewhat significant attentiveness on the 
part of the justice, a middle-aged gentleman whose 
business it was to look severe and ungenial. He gave 
his iron-gray mustache a tender twist at each end and 
placed an elbow on the desk in front of him, revealing 
by that act that he was as human as anyone else. 

I have neglected to state that Sampson was thirty, 
smooth-faced, good-looking, a consistent member of an 
athletic club and a Harvard man who had won two H’s 
and a cum laude with equal ease. You will discover 
later on that he was unmarried. 

He was the seventeenth talesman called. Two 
jurors had been secured. The other fourteen had been 
challenged for cause, though, for the life of him, he 
couldn't see why. They all looked pretty satisfactory 
to him. He garnered a little hope for himself in the 
profligate waste of good material. If he could sustain 
his customary look of intelligence there was a splendid 
chance that he too would be rejected. 

It seemed to him that the attendant, in announcing 
his name and place of residence after the oath, vocifer- 
ated with unusual vehemence. Never before had he 
heard his name uttered with such amazing gusto. 

“You have heard the statement concerning the 
charge against the defendant, Mr. Sampson,” said 
the assistant district attorney, taking his stand di- 
rectly in front of him. “Before going any farther, I 
will ask if you know of any reason why you cannot act 
as a juror in this case?” 

Sampson had always been honest in his responses. 
He never had lied in order to “get off.” Subterfuges 
and tricks, yes; but never deliberate falsehood. 

“No,” he answered. 

“Have you heard of this case before?” 

“No,” admitted Sampson, distinctly mortified. 

“Then you have formed no opinion as to the guilt 
or innocence of the defendant?” 

a 

“Are you acquainted with the defendant, James W. 
Hildebrand?” 

*“No.” 

“Have you had any business dealings with either of 
his counsel, Mr. Abrams or Mr. O'Brien?” 

“No.” 

“Are you acquainted with either of his former 
partners, the gentlemen who are to appear as wi, resses 
against him, Thomas Stevens and John L. Drew?’ 


Sampson’s face brightened. “TI know a John Drew,” 
he said. The lawyer shook his head and smiled. ‘ But 
he’s not in the loan business,” he added. 

“Do you know Miss Alexandra Hildebrand, the 
granddaughter of this defendant? The lady sitting 
beside him?” 

For the first time, Sampson directed his attention to 
the woman. His glance, instead of being casual and 
perfunctory, as he had expected it would be, developed 
into a prolonged stare that left him shy and confused. 
She was looking into his eves, calmly, seriously, and, he 
thought, a bit speculatively, as if she were estimating 
his mental displacement. As a matter of fact, she was 
merely detaching him from the others who had gone 
before. He had the strange uncomfortable feeling that 
he was being appraised by a most uncompromising 
judge. His stare was not due to resentment on his part 
because of her cool inspection. It was the result of 
suddenly being confronted by the loveliest girl he had 
ever seen — unquestionably the loveliest. 

It seemed an affront to this beautiful, clear-eyed 
creature to say that he did not know her. To say it to 
her face, too, with her eyes upon him—why it was 
incomprehensibly rude and ungallant. He ought to 
have been spared this unnecessary humiliation, he 
thought. How would she feel when he deliberately, 
coldly insulted her by uttering a bald, harsh negative 
to the question that had been asked? 

“IT — Iam afraid not,” he managed to qualify, hoping 
for a slight smile of acknowledgment. 

“Would you be inclined to favor the defendant 
because of his age, Mr. Sampson?” 

Sampson hesitated. Here was his chance. He 
looked again at Miss Alexandra Hildebrand. She was 
still regarding him coolly, impersonally. After all, he 
was nothing to her but a juror; just an ordinary, 
unwholesome specimen undergoing examination. If 
he was rejected, he would pass out of her mind on the 
instant and never again would he be permitted to 
enter. He felt very small and inconsequential. 

“Well, naturally, I suppose, I should be influenced 
to’ some extent by his age,” he replied. 

“You would, however, keep your mind open to the 
evidence in the case and render a verdict according to 
that evidence? You would not discharge him solely 
because he is an old man?” 

“I don’t know where my sympathy would carry 
me,” said Sampson, evasively. 

““Tsee. Well, if you should be accepted by both sides as 
a juror to sit in this case you would at least try to divide 
your sympathy as fairly as possible between us, wouldn't 
you? You would not deny the long-suffering State 
of New York a share of your sympathy, would you?” 

Miss Hildebrand, at that juncture, touched her grand- 
father on the arm and whispered something in his ear. 
For the first time the old man looked at the talesman in 
the chair. Sampson was acutely aware of a sudden flash 
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of interest in the prisoner's eyes. Moreover, the young 
woman was regarding him rather less impersonally. 

Sampson assumed an air of extreme hauteur. “If I 
am accepted by both sides in this case, my sympathy 
will be, first of all, with myself. 
serve, I shall, however, do ms 
intelligent, just verdict.” 

* According to the evidence and the law as laid down 
by the honorable Court?” 

* According to the circumstances as I see them.” 

“That is not a direct answer to my question, Mr. 
Sampson. 


I am not eager to 
best to render an 


that I will be governed 
I can only say, that T should 
consider to be a just and reasonable 


’ 


‘IT am not willing to say 
entirely by the evidence. 
render what I 
verdict, depending on circumstances.” 

“Ahem! You are quite sure that you could render 
a just and reasonable verdict?” 

——_ 

“And vet you admit that you cannot answer for your 
sympathies?” 

“Are you cross-examining me?” 

“Not at all, Mr. Sampson,” responded the other 
smoothly. “Lam merely trying to ascertain whether 
you are competent to serve as a juror in this case.” 

Sampson was saying to himself: “Thank the Lord, 
he will never accept me.” Aloud he said: “* Pray over 
look my stupidity and proceed ss 

The Court leaned forward and tapped smartly on the 
desk with a lead pencil. ‘* We are wasting time, gentle 
men. Please omit the persiflage.”’ 

“Have you ever served as a juror in a criminal 
case, Mr. Sampson?” inquired the lawyer. 
had turned pink under the Court’s mild irony. 

“No,” he answered, and glanced at Miss Hildebrand 
expecting to see a gleam of amusement in her eyes. She 
was regarding him quite solemnly, however. 

“You are a Harvard man, I believe, Mr. Sampson?” 

“Yes.” 

“Tf it should be shown that this defendant is also a 
Harvard graduate, would that fact serve to prejudice 
you in his favor?” 

“Certainly not,” said Sampson, warmly. 
foo much! 

“What is your business, Mr. Sampson?” 

‘Lam connected with the Sampson Steamship and 
Navigation Company.” 

“In what capacity?” 

“Tam its president.” 

“You are, [ believe, the son of the late Peter Stuy ves 
ant Sampson, founder of the company?” 

“Tam.” 

“The only son?” 

“And heir.” said Sampson curthy. “LT inherited my 
job, if that’s what vou are trying to get at. And it is 


Sampson 


This was 


more or less of an honorary position, if that will help 
you any. 


Lam president of the company because | 





She wus looking into his eyes a bit speculatively, he thought 
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happen to own all but five shares of the capital stock, 
and not because I really want to hold, or because I am 
in any sense competent to fill, the office. Now you 
know all that there is to know about my connection 
with the company.” 

“Thanks,” said the assistant district attorney, drily. 
“And now, Mr. Sampson, could you sit as a juror in 
this case and give, on your honor as a man, despite a 
very natural sympathy that may be aroused for this 
aged defendant, a verdict in favor of the State if it is 
proved to you beyond all doubt that he is guilty as 
charged?” 

There was but one answer that Sampson could give. 
He felt exceedingly SOrT\ for himself. “* Yes.”” Then he 
made haste to qualify: * Provided, as I said before, that 
there are no extenuating circumstances.” 

“But you would not deliberately discharge a guilly 
man just because vou happened to feel sorry for him, 
would you? We, as indiy iduals, are all sorry for the 
person we are obliged to punish, Mr. Sampson. But the 
law is never sorry. The mere fact that one man dis 
regards the law is no reason why the rest of us should 
dlo the same, is it?” 

“Of course not,” said Sampson, fecling himself in a 
trap. 

“The State asks no more of you than you would, as 
a citizen, ask of the State, Mr. Sampson. The fact 
that this defendant, after five voluntarily 
surrendered himself to the authorities would that 
have any effect on your feelings?” 

“Ves, it would. I should certainly take that into 
consideration. As a citizen, I could not ask more of 
any man than that he surrender himself to my state if 
it couldn't catch him.” 

The Court tapped with his pencil, and a raucous 
voice from somew here « alled for order. 

‘Are you a married man, Mr. Sampson?” 

‘Lam not.” 

“The State is satisfied,” said the assistant district 


vears, 


attorney, and sat down 
Sampson caught his breath. Satisfied? It meant 
that he was acceptable to the State? After all he had 
said, he was acceptable to the State. He could hardly 
believe his ears. Landed! Landed, that’s what it 
meant. The defense would take him like a shot. \ 
cold perspiration burst out all over him. And while he 
was still wondering how the district attorney 
have entrusted the case to such an incompetent sub 
ordimate, counsel for the defense 
began to ply him with questions 


could 


perfunctory, ponderous questions 
that might have been omitted, for 
anyone with half an eve could see 
that Sampson was doomed the 
instant the State said it was satis 
fied. 

His spirit was gone. He 
nized the inevitable; in a dazed 


recog a lead 
sort of way he answered the ques 
tions, usually in monosvilables and 
utterly without spunk. Miss Hilde 
brand was no longer resting her 
elbows on the table in front of her 
in an attitude of suspense. She 
was leaning comfortably back in 
her chair, her head cocked a little 
to one side, and she gazed serenely 
at the topmost pane of glass in the 
tall window behind the jury-box. 
She appeared to be completely 
satisfied. 

He saw the two lawvers lean 
across the table im consultation 
with the prisoner and his grand 
daughter, their 
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heads close to 


gether. They were discussing him 
as if he were the crimmal in the 
case. Miss Hildebrand peered 
at him as she whispered something } 


in her grandfather's ear, and then 
he caught a fleeting, though friend 
He was re 
in spite of his extreme 


ly smile in her eves 
minded 
discomfiture, 
amazingly pretty girl. 

“No challenge,” said the de 
fendant’s attorney, and Sampson 
was told to take seat No. 3 in the 
jurv-box. 

* Defendant, look upon the juror. 
Juror, look upon the defendant,” 
said the clerk, and with his hand on the Bible Sampson 
took the oath to render a true verdict according to the 
law and the evidence, all the while looking straight 
into the eves of the gaunt old man who stood and looked 
at him wearily, drearily, as if from a distance that 
rendered his vision useless. 

Then Sampson sank awkwardly into the third seat, 


that she was an 


| 


The Court leaned forward 
and tapped the desk with 
pencil. 
wasting time, gentlemen” 






and sighed so profoundly that juror No. 2 chuckled 
audibly. 


He certainly was in for it now. 


“You needn't pack,” said Sampson to his valet 
that evening. “I’m stuck.” 

“Stuck, sir?” 

“Caught on the jury, Turple. Landed at last. 
But,” he sighed, “I’ve given ’em a good run though, 
haven't I?” 

“You ‘ave, sir. I dare say you will like it, ’owever, 
now that you've been stuck, as you say. My father, 
when he was alive, was very fond of serving on the 
juries, sir. He was constantly being ‘ad up in small 
cases, and it was ‘is greatest ham-ambition to get a 
whack at a good ‘orrifying murder trial. I “ope as 
how you ‘ave been stuck on a murder case, sir. In 
England we a 

“Tt isn’t a murder case. Merely embezzlement. 
But LT must not discuss the case, Turple, not even 
with vou.” 

“What a pity, sir. 
anvthink that 

“Call up the New York Central office at Thirtieth 
Street and cancel my reservations, and lay out a blue 
serge suit for tomorrow.” 

“Isn't it a bit coolish to be wearing a serge 

“Those court-rooms are frightfully close, Turple. 
A blue serge.” 

“You look better in a blue serge than anythink 
you 2 

“Tt is comfort, not looks, that I'm after, Turple,” 
explained Sampson, who perhaps lied. 

“Sets a man off as no other goods — I beg pardon, 
sir. I will call up the booking office at once, sir. The 
blue serge, sir?” 

“The blue serge,’ said Sampson brightly. 

**Anythink else, sir?” 

Sampson grew facetious. “You might give me a 
shirt and a collar and a neckiie, Turple.” The man 
bowed gravely and retreated. His master, moved by 
an increasing exhilaration, called after him: “I might 
also suggest a pair of shoes and — well, vou know what 
else I'm in the habit of wearing in the daytime.” 

Turple, knowing his master’s feelings about jury 
service, was very much amazed later on to hear him 
whistling cheerily as he made preparations for a dinner 
The mere thought of a jury, heretofore, 


You usually consult me about 


engagement. 
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daytime, and that is what Turple called being most 
abstemious. 

The next morning Sampson, instead of hanging back 
aggrievedly as was his wont, was in the court-room 
bright and early — half an hour ahead of time, in fact. 
And he never looked fresher, handsomer or more full 
of the joy of living. He passed the time of day with the 
attendants, chatted agreeably with No. 2, who also 
came in early, and subsequently listened politely to the 
worries of No. 5, a chubby-faced bachelor who couldn’t 
for the life of him understand why the deuce manicures 
persisted in cutting the cuticle after having been 
warned not to do so. 

He rather pitied No. 7, who appeared in a cutaway 
coat a trifle too small for his person and a very high 
collar that attracted a great deal of attention from its 
wearer if from no one else. No. 7, he recalled, had been 
quite indifferently garbed the day before: a shiny, 
well-worn sack coat, trousers that had not been pressed 
since the day they left the department store, and a 
“turndown” collar that had been through the ““mangle”’ 
no less than a hundred times — and should have been 
in one at that instant instead of around his neck. 
No. 7 was also minus a three days’ growth of beard. 

Everybody seemed bright and cheerful. There were 
still two more jurors to be secured when court con- 
vened. Never in all his experience had Sampson seen 
a judge on the bench who behaved so beautifully as this 
one. He looked as though he never had had a grouch in 
his life, and as if he really enjoyed listening to the same 
old questions over and over again. Occasionally he 
interjected a question or an interpolation that must 
have been witty, for he graciously permitted his hearers 
to laugh with him; and at no time was he cross or 
domineering. His hair, carefully brushed, was sleekly 
plastered into an enduring neatness, and his mustache 
was never so smartly trimmed and twisted as it was 
on this sprightly morning. One might have been led 
into believing that it was not winter, but early spring. 

The deputy clerk had taken too much pains in 
shaving himself that morning, for in his desire to scrape 
closely in the laudable effort to curb the sandy growth 
on his cheek and chin, he had managed to do something 
that called for the application of a long strip of pale 
pink court-plaster immediately in front of his left ear. 
He was particular about turning the other cheek, 
however, so that unless you walked completely around 
him you wouldn't have noticed the court-plaster. The 

attendants, noted for their untidi- 
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had created in his master a mood provocative of 
blasphemy, and here he was, actually “landed,” as he 
had put it himself, whistling as gaily as a meadow lark. 
Turple shook his head, completely puzzled, for he also 
knew his master to be a most abstemious man. In all 
his three years of association with his employer 
he had never known him to take a nip during the 
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ness, were perceptibly spruced up. 
If anyone of them was chewing 
tobacco, he managed to disguise 
the fact. 

The only person in the court- 
room, aside from the prisoner him- 
self, who had not changed for the 
better over night, was Miss Alex- 
andra Hildebrand. She could not 
have changed for the better if she 
had tried. When she took her seat 
beside her grandfather, she was 
attired as on the day before. 
Her cool, appraising eyes swept 
the jury-box. More than one 
occupant of that despised pen felt 
conscious of his sartorial rehabilita- 
tion. A faint smile appeared at 
the corners of her adorable mouth. 
Even Sampson, the proud and 
elegant Sampson, wondered what 
there was for her to smile at. 

Being utterly disinterested in the 
composition of the jury of which he 
Was an integral part, Sampson paid 
not the slightest attention to the 
process of rounding out the even 
dozen. While counsel struggled 
over the selection of talesmen to 
fill the two vacant places, he de- 
voted himself to the study of Miss 
Hildebrand. This study was neces- 
sarily of a surreptitious character, 
and was interrupted from time to 
time by the divergence of the young 
lady’s attention from the men who 
were being examined to those al- 
ready accepted. At such times, 
Sampson shifted his gaze quickly. 
In two instances he was not quite 
swift enough, and she caught him at 
it. He was very much annoved 
with himself. Of course, she would put him in a class 
with the other members of the jury, and that was 
a distinction not to be coveted. They were very honest, 
reliable fellows, no doubt, but Heaven knows they were 
not well-bred. No well-bred man would stare at Miss 
Hildebrand as No. 4 was staring, and certainly No. 7 
was the: most unmannerly person [Continued on page 37] 
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Home, 


“Stay where 
you are,” she 
commanded 





HIE orchestra of the Restaurant 

du Danse was working itself 

up into a frenzy through a 

series of drum-tattoos, crashed 

and freakish orchestral combinations; and as Susie 
Mackintyre cast her wild, blue eyes, opening like pan- 
sies to the sun, upon this alluring, forbidding glare of 
pleasure, her innocent heart sensed a guilty thrill at 
the realization that she was sitting boldly at a public 
table beside the fascinating, dissipated tenor, Eric 
Grancourt, and his bright-clad party, which he had 
invited — at her expense. She wondered, too, if the 
suit which she had bought hurriedly, ready-made, on 
arriving from Beeman’s Center, was not conspicuously 
plain in the midst of all this elegance. She remembered 
what she had promised her mother when she left the 
farm, carrying in her purse a great roll of the money 
which had come to her magically from the song-pub- 
lishers; she had’ promised to be a good girl and not stay 
out late and to hurry right back. Yet this was her 
second day in New York and already she had broken 
most of her promises. 
“Cheer up, Sue!” ~The handsome tenor was smiling 
familiarly across her shoulder, caressmg her with his 
fine eyes, which were a soft brown and equipped with 
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prodigious lashes. “Here’s your cocktail. Kick in 
and be the life of the party.” 

Lightly, with a manicured forefinger, he pushed the 
glass a little nearer her plate. 

“Oh, no — no, thank you,” she answered; and she 
blushed to think how raw her refusal must have sounded 
to this polished worldling. She glanced shyly at his 
suit of pin-check pattern, the gardenia in his button- 
hole, the exaggerated collar, the high pink of his cheeks, 
trimmed, as it were, by a slender line of black mustache 
on his upper lip. She had forgotten, during her year’s 
absence on the farm, how good looking he was — or 
hadn’t he improved immensely since last she saw him? 

“This must be my lucky Friday,” he persisted, lean- 
ing still closer to her, so that bis elbow touched hers on 
the edge of the table. “The way we just bumped into 
each other coming out of Einberger’s Music Store. 
I thought at first you weren't gomg to speak to me.” 

“T kind of thought LT wouldn't.” she admitted, draw- 
ing back her elbow from its proximity to his and nerv- 
ously patting back a strand of her soft hair, which was 
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luxuriant and had a tendency to weave 
itself in little garlands over her ears. 

“You haven’t been nursing — that 
grouch — not all this time?” he in 
quired coaxingly. 

“What you said to me that night wasn’t wasn | 
the sort of thing a nice girl forgives right away, now was 
it?” Her eyes taxed him so directly that he glanced 
away. 

“Tm sorry.” He faltered on the words in a voice 
which always pleased her by its peculiar expression. 
“After a vear ‘is 

“T didn’t want to be rude, Eric,” she apologized 
impulsively. 

“Why'd vou ask me to your party if you felt that 
way?” he inquired in an injured tone. 

*T was lonesome, Eric. You see t hadn't been back 
in New York for so long, and [ had the first real money 
I ever owned right in my pocket. LT was rich and fam 
ous — and no place to go. It was awful nice of you to 
bring your friends.” 

She glanced across the table and respectfully ad 
mired the brief, coral glory of Miss Fedora Rooney's 
evening gown, which shrank away from the lady's 
pearly expanse of shoulders in a manner which would 
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have caused either a riot or a religious revival in Bee- 
man’s Center. Yet she was undeniably an claborate 
fivure of e! like models Susie had studied im 
the backs of fashion magazines: 
and her allusions were spiced to a high degree, vet 


ecaunce 


and although her slang 


Susie was proud to be admitted to such company. The 
two remarkably blonde Crookshank girls, who wore 
cliadems upon their narrow brows and fought over 
vouths at their sides, also 
And it was 


cocktails with the chinless 
gave an air of adornment to the feast. 
surely a distinction to have with them that very short 
rah whose Massive, blue chin and high pompadour 
loomed impressively a few inches above the tablecloth. 
She had forgotten his real name; they called him 
“Peppy.” Yes, Susie was sincerely glad they had come 
at her « Kpense, 

‘Sav. Miss Mackintvre 
half rising in order to obtain a better range for the 
“That song of vours, ‘Moth 


Is sure one 


7 calle al out the brief Peppy, 


impending compliment. 
ers Face Is Gazing from the Window,’ 
big hit. I write lyrics myself.” 

“Thank vou,” responded Susie, blushing the blush of 
authorship 

*Ttsa bear!” exclaimed Miss Rooney. nodding a pink 
plume above her remarkable Titian coiffure as she raised 
L cocktail “Let's drink to it.” 

“Thank you,” stammered Susie agam; and as the 
others did away with the mingled solace of gin and 


her st cond, 


vermuth she touched a water glass to her lips. 

Miss Rooney shrugged a vast area of pearly shoul- 
ders and turned to her adoring Peppy. 

“Tt is a hit.” Grancourt assured her confidentially, 
again setting his elbow next hers; and she obtamed 
an admiring view of his silk cuffs from which an em- 
hbroidered handkerchief peeped discreetly. ‘* You must 
have made a swad of money.” 

“It's gone like wildfire.” Susie admitted with naive 
* And vet Eve only heard it played by phono- 
graphs and village bands.” 

“It's great to be with vou again,” the tenor per- 
sisted, and Susie wondered if he were not taking eager 
advantage of the lapse into confidence. “We were 
such pals, a year ago. What a change since the days 
when we were boarding at Mrs. Macey’s. You were 
cashier in a hardware store and I weil, I wasn't 
higher than a chorus man in “The Sporty Baron.’ Gee, 
but we've hit the rise all right!” 

“You've made a success, too?” asked Susie eagerly, 
pleased that her friend of old adversity should now be 


concert, 


her companion in fortune, 

For response Eric Grancourt settled back, permitting 
her an inspection of his attire, unwrinkled, adorned 
with silken knots and jeweled pins, faultless as though 
caressed by the hands of a dozen valets. 

“They couldu’t keep me long domg a one-side bit,” 
he acknowledged. “IT often wanted to drop vou a Ime 

to sort of square things and ask vou not to be too 
hard on me.” 

“Hard?” she maquired, and the blue of her eves be- 
asked?” 
If | came into 
vour room one night, loaded to the gills because I 
couldn't stand the luck [ was up against if I spouted 
a lot of fresh stuff that I shouldn't, let’s put it down to 
I'm sorry I've been ever since. 
Come on, Sue take your cocktail and forget it.” 

*T can’t.” she answered to both invitations. ‘* You 
the night I went away I'd struck 
Just because I was 


came suddenly stormy. “After what you 


“You've got to make allowances. 


John Barleycorn. 


know that night 
the low point of my whole life. 
a pretty girl from the country everybody seemed to 
take advantage of me. Men followed me from the 
hoarding-house to the store; the girls I worked with 
were a tough lot and poked fun at me because I refused 
to laugh at their stuff; and when the manager of the 
store insulted me one afternoon I just plam quit on 
the spot. Id always regarded you as different, and 
that night I went to you thinking vou could give me all 
the good, clean, honest help I could get. You helped 
a lot, didn’t vou?— the way you acted.” 

‘Poor little girl!’ The tenor deftly transferred his 
soul to his voice. Susie's soft, young cheeks gained 
color and her eyes brightened as she cast a glance 
ACTOSS the room where, in the cleared center space he- 
tween the tables, mnumerable couples had deserted 
food to sway to the exaggerated music which, spouting 
like a perfumed geyser, seemed to cause the vast, 
striped canopy covering the roof to flutter and riffle 
with the windy force of sound. 

“Oh, well,” Susie drew a deep breath. “Tt was the 
way you acted, I guess, that made my fortune. And 
I do forgive you.” 

“Your song, you mean?” he asked; and she per- 
mitted her glance to rest a minute on his fine eyes. 

“Yes. The minute I sort of lost confidence in vou, 
all the bunk I'd belic ved about N’ York faded away. 
Gosh, how I hated the place! I hated it like T would 
a human bemg who pretended to be a friend and tried 


to murder me while I was asleep. All I wanted that 


night was to get out to go to my mother. So IT did. 
I took the late train for Beeman’s Center, and all night 
as I lay awake in my berth I kept thinking what a 
mean trick N’ York was playing on girls like me 
how I wanted to do something, to say something that 
would teach girls how it was better to stick by the old 
home farm, to grow up with the daisied and clean fields 
and their mothers. The train, bumping the rails, 
went clichy-tichy, clicky-ticky, click, tick! and I began 
to think it was saying, ‘Mother's face is gazing from 
the window. . . 2” 
“You got the idea!” 
admiration. 
‘**Next morning I got to the farm at Beeman’s Center. 
! was that seared, because I'd been away so long, you 
see, and maybe things had changed. But when I 
reached the gate m front of the house I just cried, I was 
that happy. Mother's face was looking out of the 
kitchen window, so white and patient and pretty P 
Susie Mackintyre’s eyes glistened with a film of tears. 
“It was welcome home, Brother Elks, for you all 
right, PF bet,” the tenor observed sympathetically. 


cried Grancourt in genuine 























“Don't be afraid, dearie, that you'll lose your escort 
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“There stood the farm, just the picture I had carried 
to bed with me every night at Mrs. Macey’s boarding- 
house. Flossie, the red cow, chewing clover in the 
pasture lot; chickens in the backyard all crowded 
together 

*Mobbing an angle-worm, like commuters around 
a Brooklyn Bridge trolley,” supplied Grancourt. 

“Mother and I hugged each other and didn’t say 
a word for a long time. I guess I cried away a year of 
failure and lonesomeness. on her shoulder. After 
a while I felt entirely new and made, over, so Mother 
took me around and showed me the place — Rock of 
Ages picture at the end of the hall, enlarged photo of 
Father as a sergeant in the Civil War, immortelles 
from Grandmother's grave under a glass globe on the 
mantel. Finally I turned to Ma and said, ‘How’s the 
old cottage melodion — still in tune?’ ‘Never been 
touched since you left,’ said she. ‘We've moved it 
over to the other corner. ‘I’ve got a song, just for 
you,’ I said, and opening the funny old case T sat down 
and began fussing with the kevs. Great geniuses like 
Wagner and Sousa get their inspiration that way, I read 
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somewhere. Anyhow, it came like a flash — y..w see, 
my mind was just boiling over with ideas about saving 
girls from all the wrong things of the city and calling 
them back to the farm. The tune I'd been thinking 
all night on the train came to me ———”’ 

““Mother’s face, and so forth?” asked Grancourt, 
close to her ear. 

“Tt took about fifteen minutes to work it all out,” 
said Susie, unheeding his question. “First the chorus: 


“Mother’s face is gazing from the window 
O’er the daisy fields for which I yearn; 
City lights may lure, but Mother’s kiss secure 
Bechons for the wanderer’s return. 
Fame and pleasure nevermore shall call me, 
Take me back to Mother and the farm; 
For there’s nothing like a little touch of home-sweet-home 
To save a mother’s wand’ring girl from harm.” 


“** Mother’s kiss beckons for the wanderer’s return’ 
—very beautiful thought,” commented Grancourt; 
and Susie reflected that there must be a very noble qual- 
ity in this man’s mind to render such quick appreciation. 








“*Ma was. keeping a boarder, an old gentleman named 
Mr. Katz, and when he heard me playing and singing 
the song he came downstairs and asked me what it 
was. I told him it was something I had just made up 
and he congratulated me very cordially; told me he 
had been traveling salesman for a Broadway musical 
house and he was sure we could make a heap of money 
if we went in together, going halves.” 

“*T guess ihe didn’t know the pile of plush he'd fallen 
into,”’ said Grancourt. 

“T guess not. He’s already setting up a Mother's 
Face Song Publishing Company with what he got out 
of the first royalties,” Susie explained. 

“Why dia vou take the notion to shake the farm 
to come to wicked Gotham, after all that?" Grancourt 
inquired. 

“IT don’t know,” she confessed. “I think the sight 
of all that money made me sort of restless. I'm only 
here until tomorrow,” she was quick to add. “I 
couldn’t enjoy myself long — amusing myself this 
way.” Her glance indicated the posturing jumble 
of dancers overflowing the great floor-space. 
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looks and your roll holds out,” drawled Fedora, bringing her large voice into full play 


lo 
“That's what they all say,” Grancourt laughed 
“Where there’s coin there's joy.” 

“IT don’t think money should be used that way 
she rejoined, looking at him earnestly, her pretty mout! 
setting to a puritanical firmness. “I think my fortun 
was sort of sent me — by heaven — to do some good 
with. It’s nice to be rich, but I'm gladdest of all that 
I've been able to write something that'll warn poor 
girls away from you know 
tries its best to teach them.” 

* You think your song’s being used mostly in Sunday 
Schools?” he asked, an unfathomable smile under his 
dainty mustache. 

“Tm sure, wherever it’s heard, it must be teachin: 
a good lesson,” she replied rather, severely. Yet 
that very moment the essence of the profane musi 
swelling from the orchestra, was compelling her foot to 
tap a little tattoo under the table. She wondered if this 
sort of amusement was really, when you got used to it 
as wicked as the Rey. Mr. Stackford, the Methodist 
minister of Beeman’s Center, had made it out to be 
But she continued to address Grancourt in the same 
vein. 

“Mr. Stackford, the Methodist minister, when he 
heard my song on the phonograph, said it would sav: 
more young people from temptation than a thousand 
sermons.” 

“Oh!” said Grancourt, still homing his smile. 
“What vou two heart-throbbing about over there? 
broke in the temperamental Miss Rooney, blowing 
cigarette smoke. “I thought this was going to be a 

get-together, not a honeymoon.” 

“Miss Mackintyre was telling me about her sons 
explained Grancourt, looking slightly annoyed. 

“Some ditty, believe me,” said the luscious Fedora, 
patronizingly. “It’s the best rag T ever heard.” 

Best what?” asked Susie, her shyness disappearing 
in her astonishment. 

Rag — hot-time dance tune. My word, little gel 
haven't you heard ‘em spieling it in all the cabarets?” 

“Why, that can't be possible — it 
ten —" faltered the country girl. 
her consolingly on the shoulder as he arose 

*T know the leader of the orchestra,” he announced 
“TH have him play it.” 

He walked over toward the rose-canopied orchestra 
and Susie Mackintyre’s gaze edmiringly followed th 
easy swing with which he wove in and out amon; 
tables, bowing to acquaintances right and left. 

“We have with us tonight the distinguished author 


what the citv alway 


wasn't) writ 
Grancourt touched 


ette —” began little Peppy. 
“Nix on the Depew. stuff.’ Fedora’ interrupted 
roughly and turned again to Susie. “Not been long 


in N’ York,” she intimated, and Susie could fee! how 
the experienced worldling’s eves were taking in the 
cheap lace on her collar and the old-fashioned brooch 
at her throat. 

“Only two days — I — I used to live here — I 

Eric Grancourt had just returned and, the imper 
turbable smile still on his lips, leaned over Susie's 
chair. 

“They're going to play it 
woiking goil,”” he grinned. 

Already the orchestra had begun something su 
passingly lively, attacking the time with a crash of 
eymbals and rattle of drums. It was quite a minute 
before Susie, her ear prepared for a familiar strain, 
suddenly comprehended and turned in her chair, too 
much overcome by the shock of it to respond to the 
congratulatory hum around her table. 

“Why,” she breathed at last. “They're playing my 
song — but what in the world — what have they done 
to it?” 

* Don't worry, dearie,”” consoled Miss Rooney in he: 
deep, grating voice as she leaned over and rested a large 
hand on the girl’s slender arm. “They haven't spoiled 
it — they've just dolled it up a bit and hiked the time 

keeping up with Broadway, that’s all.” 

“The only way to bring home-life to N° York,” 
Eric Grancourt supplemented. 

Susie, listening eagerly, was able to understand the 
musical prank which had been played upon her slow 
and sentimental melody. They had quickened the 
time to the limit of speed, had syncopated every other 
bar and decked it out with frivolous runs, trills and 
xvlophone effects. At the call of the alluring combina 
tion of sounds numerous over-dressed women deserted 
their tables and in the arms of red-faced men swayed 
across the open floor like exotic flower-petals, wind 
swirled and in the grasp of large, black beetles. Faster 
and more eccentric waxed the time. 

“They've put the skids on the old farm, haven | 
they?" Grancourt laughed. 

**Mother’s face is fairly shooting from the window,” 
commented Peppy, his long countenance solemnly 
drawn to the grimace of the professional humorist. 

Susie turned upon the tenor eyes which were at once 
pleading and excited. Strangely [Continued on page 82 
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“The childless divorcée who has no profession, trade or calling, and no interest in life beyond the pursuit of 


bears no children to her country. 
she has marketed sex-attraction — but with a difference. 


HE hope of alimony is the root of the divorce 

evil 
Not the significance of that 
little evil.” The jurist, 
qualified by experience to expound the law and its 
hold that all divorce constitutes a 


if vou please 


phrase, *civorce 


spirit, does not 
social evil. He draws a fine but distinct line between 
justifiable and unjustifiable divorce. The latter, coupled 
is held to be the canker 


social body 


with the ugly word “collusion 
which is endangering the 
self-pity and the 


ad\ IscTs, 


The average woman, blinded by 


unWIse sympathy of prejudiced pursues 


alimony unconsciousl, The exceptional woman pur- 


sues it deliberately and as cold-bloodedly as her scarlet 


sisters stalk their pre, In either case, the result is 


' 
the same high-priced personal liberty for the man, 
pecuniary support without return for the woman 
contrary 


Laws and statutes to the notwithstanding, 


alimony 


‘ 


ior divores 


the most common and most potent reason 
It is the foundation upon which the mod 
is reared, 


ern structure of divorce: 


Eliminate alimony, and the divorce rate will drop 
two-thirds 

Alimony keeps thousands of divorce courts in motion 
and supports In one 
New York court alone it sets about four million dollars 
in circulation annually It has made one city, Reno, 


Nevada, famous or infamous 


tens of thousands of lawyers. 


Alimony has bankrupted more men, broken up more 
homes, and parted more fathers and children, than 
my other one cause except drink. Planned by men 


She contributes nothing to its growth or its welfare. 
Under the trademark of marriage, she found a surer, 


She gives nothing in 


Kasy Alimony — 


to right the wrongs of wives at the hands of unfaithful, 
unscrupulous or brutal husbands, it has been converted 
into a weapon against those who devised it, by an in- 
creasing class of parasitic women who have reduced to 
a fine art the process of living off men without making 
any return. The trio of easy marriage, easy divorce, 
easy alimony represents the most modern and polite 
form of graft. Strictly within the law, sealed and 
approved by the Court, tolerated by society and for- 
given by the church, it is practised with great success 
by those women who see man as a composite of cheque- 
book and fountain-pen which refill automatically. 
Veiling its sordidness with real or imaginary wrongs, 
alimony is at once the most subtle lure of the hour for 
women, and the th power in feminine guile. 

Scores of judges admit this, hundreds of lawyers 
concede it, and thousands of amazed husbands have 
discovered the fact after they have joined the Order 
of Alimony Payers. 

“Do away with alimony,” said an eminent jurist, 
who has sat many years in divorce courts, “and two- 
thirds of the childless couples will adjust their differ- 
ences. Alimony is a temptation to man and woman 
alike. The man, made desperate by unhappy domestic 
conditions, would sign away his soul to escape matri- 
monial bonds. The woman knows this and profits by it. 

“Two-thirds of the divorces now granted for in- 
compatibility, desertion and ‘cruelty,’ and one-third 
of those granted on statutory grounds through col- 
lusion, would never come to trial, if the wife knew 
that she must return to her people penniless or support 


herself after the decree is granted. If alimony were 
allowed only when there are children to be supported 
and educated, or when the husband has inflicted an 
actual wrong on the wife, or when marriage and mother- 
hood have unfitted the woman to resume her position 
as a wage-earner, the divorce court would be as un- 
popular as it is now popular and fashionable. 

“Understand, these statements do not apply to 
any woman who has been wronged by her husband, 
nor to any woman who must fare forth from the court- 
room with the responsibility of rearing the children 
she has borne to her divorced husband. The real 
divorce evil is a subtler thing than infidelity, or brutal- 
itv, or general unfitness for fatherhood. It is summed 
up in one sentence: ‘I’m tired of him and he’s tired of 
me, so why not divorce and alimony?’ 

“And especially alimony! 

‘The result — collusion, that elusive factor in divorce 
proceedings which the presiding judge so often sus- 
pects and which he can so rarely drag into the open. 
If you question this statement, follow the history of 
divorce cases, through the papers or among your own 
circle of acquaintances — not just what transpires at 
the hearings — but the influences, emotions and pas- 
sions which lead to the breaking point between hus- 
band and wife —and then their separate histories 
after the divorce is granted.” 

**Easy marriage, easy divorce, easy alimony!” 

How does this work — for the woman? Here is a 
typical case: 

For ten hours the great city had weltered in a 
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personal pleasure, is the most flagrant social parasite of the day. 
return for the money paid to her by some man, as the price of personal liberty. 





She toils not, neither does she spin. 
Like her scarlet sisters. 





Illustrations by 
ARTHUR L. 
KELLER 


She 


safer market; and now, unlike those sadder if less shrewd sisters, she need make no return for moneys received ” 


by Anna Steese Richardson 


veritable trough of humidity. 
a mockery, electric fans a jeer. 
The man at the desk signed his day's mail with a pen 
that shook. The hands of his personal secretary 
groped tremulously for the pins in her hat. One of the 
pms clattered to the floor, and the man glanced up. 
“Tf I had come back at noon, I'd have told you to 
zo home. It’s criminal to ask any girl to work a day 
like this. The heat’s killing.” 

“Yes, and I’m through.” 

“Through?” echoed the man blankly. 

“IT —TI can’t stand it. Please get someone in my 

place by Monday a 

The man laid down his pen and stared at the girl. 

ile knew something of her home circumstances. 

* Better think it over.” 

“T have — and I’ve made up my mind.” 

“Tf it’s a question of salary 

“Tt’s not — it’s everything — coming here every 
lay, no matter what the weather — working no 
natter how I feel — being a machine —” There was 
sing hysteria in the girl’s voice. 

Folding his arms on the desk, her employer studied 
er curiously. “And, if it is not impertinent, may I 
sk what you propose to do — when you leave us?” 

“Why, marry, of course!” 

“Oh,” exclaimed the man, startled out of his usual 
personal attitude, “I didn’t Know —I hadn't 

ard — Of course, much as I hate to make a change, 

wouldn’t stand in the way of your happiness for 
venty four hours. [f you're in love ——” 


Open windows were 








“Love! Love!” cried the girl, in a passion of pro- 
test. ‘‘What’s that got to do with it? Anything would 
be better than this!” 

The door closed behind her, but the man did not 
pick up his pen. He sat staring at the girl’s empty 
chair, and, gradually, his face set in stern lines of dis- 
approval. This was not entirely because the change 
in secretaries meant annoyance for him. To be sure, 
the present incumbent was efficient and trustworthy. 
Having come from a good family, financially embar- 
rassed by a father’s poor judgment, she had met his 
requirement of refinement in dress and manners, and, 
with her pale, blonde beauty, had fitted into the pic- 
ture of his admirably furnished office, without stirring 
his personal interest to the point where it would inter- 
fere with their business relations. It might prove a 
little difficult to secure so satisfactory a_ secretary. 
But, after all, that was up to his superintendent of em- 
ployees. He touched a button and gave the necessary 
orders. And still his mail remained unsigned. He was 
thinking of the shadowy figure far beyond the con- 
fines of his office, the man who represented to that 
girl’s mind the “anything which would be better than 
this.” 

All this happened two years ago. 

The other day the industrial hopper tossed the 
young woman’s husband at the feet of her former 
employer. Some time passed before the man of affairs 
connected his ex-secretary with his prospective sales- 
man. The negotiations were all but closed, when the 
employer remarked to the applicant: 


“T wish you'd tell me, frankly, Mr. B , why 
you are leaving the firm with which you have had 
pleasant relations for so many years.” 

“Tt’s a matter of salary, nothing else. They have 
given me two raises since I married, and, with business 
as it is now, they don’t see their way clear to raise me 
again. It’s always easier to get more money with a 
new firm than an old one — and I’ve got to make more 
money.” 

The dogged expression of the man’s mouth, the edge 
on his voice, carried conviction. 

**T see! — Babies?” 

**Babies!”” echoed the 
much! Alimony.” 

And then the employer remembered — the name 
of course — and the girl, her pale blonde face flushed 
in protest against conditions as they were. Here was 
the man who represented the “anything” which was 
better than wage-earning. 

“So you and Grace have separated?” 

The salesman bit his lip, which had turned a trifl 
white. 

"s hoped you wouldn't remember. 
you wanted another man — it — it 
chance to lose.” 

He misinterpreted the silence, the calm, level glanc: 
of the man who was studying him. He stumbled on: 

““T —I didn’t do anything so very rotten [ just 
couldn’t make good. A man has no right to take a 
woman out of any easy job, such as Grace had here 
until he’s making big money. There wasn’t enough 


salesman bitterly. “Not 


When I heard 


was too good a 
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to keep the house the way she could run it — with a 
so we boarded with her people. 
least, 


servant and all that 
[I guess I had the wrong idea of marriage — at 
she said all I wanted was a warm home and a wife to 
wait on me. I couldn't make her see it my way, and 
I lost my head — somehow, Grace always could hold 
hers — and the first I knew I was talking to a lawyer, 
and ¥ 

“What's the alimony?” 

“Twenty-five a week.” 

“Half your salary, eh?” 

“Yes, sir. Oh, I can get along on my half, but it 
takes all the pep out of a man to see his whole salary 
going out and no savings going in, and no pleasure in 
living, either. If you take me on, I'll have my mother 
come here and fit up a little flat.” 

* All right Ill let you know tomorrow at four.” 

When the salesman returned for his answer the 
following afternoon, the report of a private detective 
agency lay upside down on the employer's desk. A 
summary of the report would read something like this: 

‘No other man or woman in the 


pot-boilers. It’s getting on my nerves. I feel like a 
galley-slave, chained to my brushes.” 

And the chains are easy alimony! 

That very night G strolled into the old Brevoort 
to dine with friends. He who loves new raiment like 
a child, looked seedy. A patch on his right shoe defied 
expert polishing. His soft hat was sadly faded. Those 
who were with him barred “treating” out of respect 
for his empty purse. 

At a near-by table sat his ex-wife, smartly gowned, 
crisply prosperous, with a man who could entertain her 





‘without visioning the undesirable shadowy extra guest 


of Impending Matrimony between them. She is 
financially independent on G ’s alimony, there- 
fore the most desirable of comrades for the detached 
man who desires to shirk responsibility. Alimony and 
generous admirers keep her in luxury. Alimony places 
her ex-husband in the hall-bedroom class. 

In this case easy alimony is practically wrecking an 
artistic gift in the ex-husband, and the finer woman- 
hood in the ex-wife. The one is struggling under an 














case, Trouble largely due to w ife’s = 
lack of domesticity and her personal 
extravagance. Evidence for action 

on statutory grounds probably sup- 
plied at wife’s request. Collusion 
suspected, but not proven. Wife now 
living with parents, dressing well, : 
going about with women of her own it. 
kind, mostly divorcées. Lunching 
downtown pretty regularly; familiar 
figure at afternoon dances and the rink. 
Reputation good. Common type of 
indolent pleasure-loving woman.” 

“Till start you at seventy-five 
dollars a week.” Then, seeing the 
surprise on his new employee's face 
the man added hastily, “And Ill 
expect the pep which you say the 
alimony tax took out of you.” 

When his caller had gone, the man 
tore the detective’s report into bits and dropped them 
into the waste-basket. 

“Don't suppose it would have made any difference 
if I'd talked to her straight that day when she blew 
up, but [TH give him another chance. No doubt, it 
was in her blood.” 

Perhaps — but alimony brought it to the surface. 

Denied the hope of alimony, the woman might 
have recognized marriage as a partnership to which the 
wife contributes equally with the husband. But easy 
alimony weakened a nature that needed strengthening. 


HEN, there is G——., an illustrator whose pictures 

may be found in various popular magazines. 
He married a denizen of the little art colony in which 
his peculiarities were recognized and forgiven for the 
promise his work gave. Married life and home-making 
with a genius, existing or embryonic, demand the 
highest powers of wifehood. No one should have known 
this better than the young woman who had broken 
under the hard strain of waiting for recognition. But 
she had hugged to her breast impractical visions of 
sympathizing with her husband in his work, of inspiring 
him to bigger achievements. She discovered that the 
first requirement of the artistic temperament was a 
square meal when the working rage passed, no matter 
how unseemly the hour. She had pictured steering 
her talented husband through social seas that would 
roll into the harbor of Big Prices. She discovered that 
an illustrator in a creative frenzy could not be budged 
from his studio. 


She then decided that her duty to herself was more © 


important than the world’s need of her husband's gift. 
With the cunning of her sex, she interrupted the evolu- 
tion of a Great Idea with the suggestion of a separation. 
Her husband, eager to resume his work, agreed as 
casually as if she had asked him to change his coat. 

When he woke up to grim realities, he found himself 
obligated to pay an alimony fixed by his ex-wife's 
intimate knowledge of his income during the previous 
year. Within thirty days the European War changed 
the entire publishing situation. Within ninety days 
the demand for illustrations fell off fifty per cent. But 
the alimony stood. G—— had to pay it or be in con- 
tempt of court. 

“Tm not blaming M——, you know,” he said, as 
he roamed about his dusty studio, rumpling his hair 
and calculating the possibilities of various half-finished 
sketches. ‘I’m awfully fond of her still and I want her 
to be happy. That's why I let her have her divorce. I 
dare say I was a poor stick of a husband; but then, 
why did she marry me? She knew what I was. And 
that alimony! Great Scott, why does she need so 
much? It keeps my nose to the grindstone. I must 


work whether I’m in the mood or not, or go to Ludlow 
If this keeps up, I'll be doing nothing but 


Street jail. 


“PB YIVORCE is the most subtle social menace of the hour. 
The finality 
holds the possibility of reconciliation. 
Alimony represents the sanction of divorce by the law 
and society. In reality, alimony places a premium on 
selfishness, slothfulness, idleness and immorality. When the 
Christian churches combine to take drastic action against 
divorce and its effect on society, the statute will be repealed.” 
JOSEPH MORSCHAUSER 


Justice of the Supreme Court, New York 


of divorce is hideous. 








unfair, unjust tax; the other is leading a purposeless, 
butterfly existence. Neither is contributing a jct to 
the social body. 


“To me, the most amazing feature of this entire 
divorce proposition,” commented an eminent di- 
vorce lawyer who hails from a state where “cruelty” 
constitutes grounds for divorce, “is the utter irre- 
sponsibility of my own sex when it decides that sepa- 
ration offers the final way out. I believe that men 
shrink from divorce more than women do, but once 
they decide to take the plunge they are ready to pay 
any price for their freedom. I have never been able 
to decide whether freedom presents better opportuni- 
ties for financial achievement or more peace of mind, 
but there is little quibbling over the settlement. And 
I have known men actually to sacrifice business pros- 
pects and start afresh, or go to different states, even to 
Europe, as the price of personal liberty. I often wonder 
what happens when they wake up to the full realiza- 
tion of the alimony with which they have saddled 
themselves. I never knew but one instance in which 
a man cursed his own impetuosity and generosity, but 
I do not doubt there are thousands of such cases. 

“My client, whom we will call A , Was an am- 
bitious, purposeful man who had married the pretty, 
brainless type of woman. She was not only uninter- 
ested in his work and his ambitions, but she was jealous 
of the business interests which interfered with their 
joint social life. She preferred debt to self-denial, 
and she absolutely refused to bear him children. Nat- 
urally, they drifted apart. And when, through a well- 
handled deal, he landed on Easy Street, she sued for 
divorce, alleging cruelty. 

“At first, the man was crushed and humiliated at 
having their domestic differences aired just at the 
moment of his business success. Then came the 
reaction. After nearly six years of petty disagree- 
ments, fault-finding and coldness in his home, freedom 
looked mighty rosy to him. He instructed me not to 
let the question of alimony stand in the way. What 
was the result? For the wife, an income quite out of 
proportion to that of her past life. She now has all 
the privileges of the single girl, with none of the latter’s 
restrictions. She's what I call a social waster. 

“And the husband? Oh, for a time, he put up at his 
club, but he isn’t the sort to live alone. Eventually, 
he met the right woman for a man of his type. They 
have had three children in quick succession, and, now 
that the war has put something of a crimp in his in- 
come, he is beginning to feel the pressure of the big 
alimony which the court awarded his ex-wife. Re- 
cently he consulted me as to the possibilities of having 
the amount reduced. 

“Can you see his position? He is supporting in 
luxury the woman who contributes nothing to his life 
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and happiness, while he finds himself forced to deny 
the woman who is the mother of his children, and who 
makes possible a charming, delightful home life, those 
luxuries with which any man likes to surround the 


woman he loves. We can go into court and have the 
case re-opened and the amount of alimony reduced; 
but my client does not wish to give publicity to the 
business condftions which make it difficult for him to 
pay the alimony. This ‘might injure his credit at a 
critical time. Moreover, he does nof desire to subject 
his family to the notoriety which would follow re- 
opening the case. 

“Any appeal for justice to a woman like his first 
wife would be futile. Neither is she apt to re-marry. 
Alimony makes this step unnecessary.” 

The mental attitude of the average man toward the 
alimony he is paying furnishes one of the interesting 
factors in divorce investigations. There lives in a 
New England city a man whose ex-wife is a ‘dipso- 
maniac. For the greater part of each year she lives 
quietly enough with her parents in a distant part of 
the country. When the passion for 
alcohol obsesses her, she returns to 
the scene of her early married hap- 
piness. Her husband’s agents usually 
rescue her from some _third-class 
hotel, wretched lodging-house or even 
police station, shelter her in a psy- 
chopathic hospital ward, and, when 
her reason is restored, send her back 
to her parents. Yet knowing that 
much of his hard-earned money goes 
for liquor, her husband contributes 
regularly a certain percentage of his 
income. Because of their religion, 
no divorce has been secured, but he 
pays precisely what a court would 
order if the woman were to sue. 

“Why do I pay her allowance 
without protest? Because she bears 
my name — because she once lived 
with me as my wife — because I 
like to think of her, in her rational hours, as 
living in the estate where I had dreamed of estab- 
lishing her. My love for her is dead—I could 
never live with her again — there are times when I 
hope I may never see her again. But I cannot forget 
that I promised to support and cherish her. After a 
man’s income reaches a certain point, he figures on 
giving a certain amount to charity. Let us say, then, 
that what I allow my wife might be charged to charity. 
J imagine that half the men who pay alimony feel the 
same way. So long as they can afford it, they don’t 
mind it.” 


ASY alimony does not always spell happiness for 
the woman, either. Some eighteen years ago, 
there came to a great manufacturing center a man with 
an idea. Followed then a bitter period during which 
capital failed to recognize the value of the idea, but 
the man’s struggle was eased by the companionship of 
the woman he loved. They lived in two rooms, and, 
with the optimism of youth, they bridged over the time 
of waiting with simple, inexpensive pleasures, visits 
to art galleries, tramps through parks’ and suburbs, 
occasional gallery seats at good plays. Their baby was 
born in the large ward of a near-by hospital. Its out- 
door sleeping-room was a fire-escape. 

Then came recognition and wealth. The two rooms 
expanded into twelve. For art galleries, there were 
bridge clubs. For tramps through park and woods, 
there were motor trips to road houses. The baby, 
born in a hospital ward, became the charge of a French 
governess. Gradually, the man’s business connections 
drew him into country-club life. Golf, which at first 
represented valuable acquaintances, in time became 
his chief relaxation. Outdoor sports, unfortunately, 
did not appeal to the wife. She sought pleasure in less 
healthful environment. While her husband tramped 
the golf links, she sat with other idle, pleasure-seeking 
women at restaurant tables, sipping cocktails and the 
subtle flattery of men who evade the responsibilities of 
married life. 

From an occasional tearful accusation of neglect, 
she gradually drifted into a state of assumed indifference 
to her husband. There was no cause for jealousy, 
except the man’s absorption in his new life among suc- 
cessful men, his passion for golf. 

At times he felt vaguely puzzled by the conditions 
in his home. He wondered why his wife did not make 
friends with the women folk of his business associates, 
but he decided that, after all, the social game was 
beyond the comprehension of mere man. And he was 
greatly to blame for not utilizing his keen, logical mind 
to analyze his domestic situation. At just this time 
his wife, dazzled, and thrown off her moral and emo 
tional equilibrium by an income far beyond her earlier 
dreams, might have been saved. (Continued on page 55 
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peaking Editorially: 


This Month, Richard Le Gallienne, Edwin F. Bowers, Dudley Field Malone and Owen R. Lovejoy 





TPOKEN of as though it were the 
special characteristic of the super- 
refined classes, literary and artis- 
tic folk, and the like, “affectation” 
actually permeates the whole of 
society. The so-called “lower 
classes,” popularly supposed to be 
natural and simple, are full of it; 
and even business men, who affect 
to hold it in particular contempt, 
are far from immune. Witness, 
as a familiar example, the hieroglyphic signatures 
which many of them — who for other purposes employ 
a quite legible hand — append to their letters. Indeed, 
there would seem to be nothing more natural to human 
beings than affectation. A history of human affec- 
tations at various periods would make a curious and 
entertaming volume. 

The most recent and fashionable form of affectation 
is certamly not the least curious — the affectation of 
“toughness.” Whereas it was once the fashion to 
affect a refinement and delicacy we did not really 
possess, it is now the fashion to affect a vulgarity and 
brutality to which, it is to be hoped, we are equally 
strangers. It is a mark of contemporary “smartness” 
so far as possible to discard the traditional amenities of 
social intercourse, the graceful modes of good breeding 
and gentle manners. To employ these is, indeed, to run 
the risk of bemg dubbed “sissy.” To be polite is to 
invite ridicule. Nor are these social decorations dis- 
regarded in favor of some ideal of greater simplicity 
or naturalness. The social ideal in vogue is, on the 
contrary, modeled on the elaborate brutalities of the 
criminal classes; the style, speech and etiquette of the 
gunman and the gutter. To talk “tough.” to dress 
“tough,” to walk and dance **tough”’—such is the am- 
bition of the smart person of either sex at the present 
moment. “Slouch” has been substituted for grace. 
and slang for civilized speech. Beautiful girls talk 
like ““yeggmen,” and their partners invite them to 
dance with the heavy proprictorial air of a Bowery 
gallant. Of course, we know that it is all an affectation, 
a curious form of masquerading; or, at least, we may 
hope that it is. No doubt it is a more or less conscious 
reaction against the extremes and imitations of the 
old-fashioned “refinement,” the exaggerations of “sweet- 
ness,” and as such there is a tonic virtue in it; for it is 
only vulgarity that is always “refined.” Yet the pro- 
test has gone far enough, and it is time to recall that 
really fine manners are something quite worth while, 
and that gentleness and delicacy are not necessarily 
effemimate. On the contrary, manners and manliness 


R. Le G. 

















usually go together. 




















The Meaning of Clothes 


ARLYLE was right, as he usually is — or was. 
What we see isn’t the other fellow. It’s his 
clothes, and what we think is mside of them. The 
peculiar thing about this, however, is that we never 
will learn that the eye is the most unsatisfactory truth- 
teller of all our six senses. We have to check it up 
every little while, or it would have us milling around 
in circles. For instance, it assures us that a man a 
mile away is only an inch high, or that our train is 
standing still and the station is hustling the other way. 
We know these things and their significance, vet we 
constantly permit ourselves to be miraged and op- 
tically delusioned by the tightness or looseness of a 
pair of trousers, or by the way a feather wig-wags in 
the wind. We don’t seem to be able to discern where 
clothes leave off and character begins. Ina general way 
we all agree with the long-whiskered and short-witted 
Polonius, who told his hopeful heir to let his attire be 
rich; not gaudy, nor expressed in fancy. This was 
fine advice, for the attire oft does proclaim the man. 
But also this is the very disguise a crook assumes. 
The elegant and refined is exactly what the slim 
swindler selects in which to “put one over” on us. 
Also, as a gag wherewith to stop the spouting mouth 
of freedom, clothes are unexcelled. If you doubt it, 
hand a flat-crowned Joe Weber hat to the next orator 


you hear rotundantly proclaiming his independence, 
and ask him to wear it home. 

Why, the devil-may-care bravery of the man who 
ate the first oyster was as the timorous shrinking of a 
maid compared with the lion-like courage of one who 
would insouciantly flaunt a sartorial production of 
1906 in the face of 1916. 

So, when we try to figure out a profound esoteric 
meaning for clothes we find that they don’t mean any- 
thing, except that we are strictly conventional and 


glad of it. E. F. B. 


National Defense 


HERE are those who believe that the Christian 
good-will and altruism of the American people 
will be sufficient to protect this Republic from foreign 
aggression; and that the smaller the army and _ the 
smaller the navy we possess, the smaller will be the 
incentive for war. This is a misconception of Christian 
principles. We have Scriptural authority for the fact 
that faith without good works will be unavailing. It 
is time that America ceased crowding the Indulgence 
of Providence. God cannot be expected to help those 
who will not help themselves. [L am unwilling to 
trust, with blind faith, the good-will of nations already 
armed to the teeth. 
The President and Government of this country 
have been sincerely neutral. The honest umpire at a 


ball game, who must first decide against one side and 
then against the other, is criticized by both teams and 
frequently hooted by thoughtless spectators; and the 
President, because of the necessity of calling to the 

















attention of the Teutonic Powers and then to the Allied 
Nations various invasions of American rights, may not 
be particularly popular with any of the nations at the 
present time. But this unpopularity is a proof of the 
neutral attitude of our Government. Lew Dockstader, 
the comedian, says that when this war is over, America 
will have two friends—— the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans. If there is this prospect. it is the duty of 
America to be its own best friend in preparing an 
adequate defense of this country. The preparation is 
not to be made in anticipation of war or of war with 
any particular nation; we must build up an adequate 
army, a citizen reserve and a first-class fightmg navy 
to protect America from the aggression of any nation. 
An ultra-pacific lady asked General Wood recently 
agaist what particular war and what particular 
nation he was urging us to prepare, and the General 
said: * Madam, would you mind asking the Captain of 
the now incoming steamship Lafayette against what 
particular storm he has his lifeboats?” 

The fear that adequate, intelligent preparation 
would develop a spirit of militarism in this country is 
absurd. Giving a policeman a gun and a club to protect 
society against thugs and highwaymen does not develop 
a militaristic spirit in the policeman’s heart; and giving 
into the hands of mtelligent American citizens a proper 
equipment and knowledge to defend their country im 
time of war will not develop a militaristic spirit in this 
Republic. My experience at the Camp in Plattsburgh, 
with its day-laborer’s work from half-past five in the 
morning until eight at night, not only did not develop 
any militaristic spirit in me, but it almost made me a 
*Chinafied” pacificist. Seriously, the lesson which the 
Plattsburgh Camp imparted to all thoughtful men was 
that, with the most intense military training in- the 
complex art of modern warfare, it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, for our country adequately to train 
and equip an army of a million men within a vear. 

When Brand Whitlock recently returned from Bel- 
gium he told me an interesting story about the Chinese 
Minister accredited to Belgium. The Chinaman had 
been a great friend of Whitlock’s and had sought him 
out constantly for counsel and advice. Upon the ap- 
proach of the German armies, and after the exodus from 
Brussels, the Chinaman and Whitlock were the last 
two diplomats in the Belgian capital. One day, just 
as the German armies were approaching the gates of 
the city, the Chinaman came to Mr. Whitlock and said: 


“T think IT, also, shall go.” Whitlock said: “Why, I 
am still here.’ “Ah, ves.” said the Chinaman, “but 
L cannot remain longer imsane with vou.” “But.” 
said Mr. Whitlock, “vou and [ represent two nations 
at peace with Germany, and, in addition to that, vou 
have diplomatic immunity.” “Ah, yes,” said the 
Chinaman, “I have diplomatic immunity, but the 
cannon she has no eyes.” 

A program for a great navy, a greater army, and 
the organization of our resources should be promptly 
adopted without partisanship. For this nation may 
be called upon to justify before the world the advan- 
tages of a Democracy over any other form of govern 


ment, ». F. MM. 














Preparing Our Young Citizens 


f yon wl the programs for preparedness now 
agitating the public mind none seems to have 
noticed our quite general negleet of the nation’s mos! 
essential defense. In the face of all this sudden frenzs 
to get ready for some foreign nation we are impervious 
to the fact that we are not getting cur citizens sys- 
tematically ready even for peace. \ 
with a sixth-grade civilization. The average American 
school-child leaves school in the fifth or sixth grade 
And this is the intellectual capital with which the over 

whelming majority of American citizenship is equipped 
to run the country. But this relates only to the mor 
fortunate children. The others — some two million, 
according to the United States Census of 1910—when 
they reach the mature age of from ten to fifteen years 
are drafted into industry and set to the task of earning 
aliving. Thousands of them are never in school. The 
census tells us that 818,550 of the children of our coun 

try, ten to twenty vears of age, are entirely illiterate! 


We content ourselves 


Even those who are in school, and thus removed from 
our realm of “worry.” frequently struggle for the 


second, third or fourth grade as their goal. Many 
schools are without grades. Our agricultural com 
munities are not free from the guilt of neglect. Ten 
per cent. of our rural population is illiterate. We hav 


been taught for generations that all kinds of farm labor 
are good for all kinds of people, and the sooner we get 
at it the better for us. And we have lived aceording 
to our lights. Of the children working on farms, re 
ported by the last census, 259,818 are hired out to ser 
vice:— and the poet's picture of the happy farm-lad, 
tripping through the dew-bejeweled meadows in search 
of his father’s lowing, meek-eyed kine, dissolves into 
the tired, salt-pork-fed hired “man” of ten years who 
is made the slave of a beet-field, tomato-field, or 
cotton-field tenant, or of the padrone ina walnut grove 
or on a cranberry bog. 

It takes five vears and $5,000,000 to make a batth 
ship ready to be sunk by the next submarine. It takes 
twenty-one vears and perhaps $5,000 to make a citi 
zen ready to cope with any problem that may arise in 
peace or war. Yet we plunge into the battleship in 
vestinent with vigor and leave the citizenship invest 
ment to solve itself. Our army of illiterate youth is 
about twice the size of the standmg army we are being 
urged to train and equip for national defense. And 
every one of the 848,550 children against whom the 
school-house door is locked is the potential tool of our 
nation’s enemies to blow the mstitutions of our boasted 
Democracy into scrap-iron. 

Our’most expensive national malady is efficiency 
We have too many million people who can do any kind 
of work we want done — and do it wrong! Why not 
begin at the bottom and train efficient citizenship? 
The National Child Labor Committee has a bill in 
Congress which will cut the heart out of Child Labor 
by forbidding the privileges of interstate commerc« 
to those who work children. The bill will pass if the 
people demand it. So long as we perpetuate an arm) 
of two million child laborers, so long as we drive every 
sixth child under sixteen years out of school and fasten 
him toa meaningless job, so long we shall conviet our 
selves of a national incompetence which will become 
more patent as we seek to measure ourselves with the 
nations of the world, O. KR. L. 
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WM MORGAN, Baker, Rogers, the giants of American business, have passed. 
LV a 


head of the table, are following in father’s footsteps. 


Their sons are now sitting at the 


The same thing is true of young Rockefeller, young 


Stillman, young Wanamaker, young Harriman and all the other rich men’s sons who worked — hence. this story. 
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is successor to his father, Lucian Carr called together the Keystone directors and proceeded exactly as his father would have done 


Following in Father’s Footsteps 


CUCIAN CARR was thirty-five vears of 


A Ra II was a tall round-girthed, 
trong-necked man, rugged as a bear 
substantial as granite In everv move 
hye mide the re Was [PULP Pre and ih every glance 
there was keenness Lines of work were m his 


face and he was. at this time. devoting himself 
unsparingly for ten hours each day to what he 
regarded as his job-——-to prepare himself to be a 
worthy successor to his rich and cistmeutshed father, 
Phaddeus Cari 

Phe father occupied an immense place in the popular 
mind As the absolute head of Carr's Consolidated 
he was a dominant figure in the world of affairs and was 
rated a wealthy man As the chairman of the board 
of trustees of Amumister University, he was regarded 


sa puble-spirited man As the purchaser of a not- 


able collection of Medieval images, he was thought a 
! } | . 
cultured man, and hus whership of the Roeono breed- 
me farm, upon which had been reared a dozen track 
favorites, won for him admiration as a patron of the 
sports 
Lucian Carr was Thaddeus Carr's designated and 
accepted hen There were other sons, other possible 


sors, but. an autocrat, Thaddeus Carr believed 
In autora One man must rule and that man was 
to be Lucian, marked for his earnestness. his ability, 
lis pride im the glorv of the Carr name. 


by 


Illustration by Will Foster 


The father, at this period, was aging rapidly. The 
son was weighted by his approaching responsibilities 
and fired by a consuming ambition to demonstrate 
that he could take Thaddeus Carr's place. 

“The day when rich men’s sons.” he would say to 
his wife, “may devote themselves to lives of idleness 
and pleasure has passed. It is social wastage when a 
man builds a great edifice and the structure crumbles 
at his death. Sons should take up the fathers’ work 
and carry it on — build even more greatly, if they can. 
My job is to be a rich man’s son, and T am going to 
make a success of it.” 

The task was a large one. Translated into definite 
terms it meant that the shares of the three companies 
whose operations were directed by Carr's Consolidated 

the Keystone, the Glow and the Fairfield — should 
never, unless he willed it, fall below par on the local 
exchange. It meant, further, that) Lucian’s hope 
should be realized that he would be chosen to succeed 


his father as chairman of the Xminister board. 
There seemed no apparent reason why in both 
respects the son’s ambitions should not come to 


(C AMERON MACKENZIE fulfilment. In poimt of inherent ability he was 
Al f 4 A 4 4 a match for his father: im poimt of character 


there was not advantage either way. The son 
would have the same wealth and power. At 
least thus Lucian and his wife reasoned, and his 
friends cheered him on. 

On the day of Thaddeus Carr's death the shares of 
Keystone, Glow and Fairfield fell off twenty-five points, 
bringing the prices dangerously near par. 

“Tt's an odd fact,” commented Lucian, “but the 
most expensive thing a certain type of rich man can 
do is to die. It is the crowning extravagance of his 
life. Merely to stop breathing cost father a huge 
sum. For every dollar he was worth at one second, 
he was worth seventy-five cents the next.” 

“But the shares will go up again, won't they?” 
asked his wife. 

“When I put them up — when I have sweated to 
get them back. And then, that portion of the fortune 
would belong to me — will be the result of my work 

not of father’s work. No, it is the fact that in the 
mere matter of intrinsic values father is a much poorer 
man dead than he was alive.” 

In due course the will was opened. The aim of the 
document was to reconstitute Lucian, in all respects, 
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in his father’s place. To him came the headship of 
Carr’s Consolidated, to him the collection of Medieval 
images and the Rocono farm. To Xminister Univer- 
sity went a sizable bequest which instantly brought 
forth the suggestion that the next chairman of the 
University board would probably be Lucian. Thad- 
deus Carr’s son was proclaimed a fortunate man, and 
Lucian thought so himse!f. Then seating himself at 
Thaddeus Carr’s desk, he took up Thaddeus Carr's 
affairs. The shares of all the Carr companies were 
selling above par and there was a vacancy in the chair- 
manship of the Xminister board. 

There was a certain rather fatuous old uncle of 
Lucian’s who had come for the funeral and Imgered on. 
“Go to it, my boy,” he said. “There's not a reason 
why you shouldn't win. It looks to me like a simple 
job — not half the job your father had when he 
started with nothing. It’s a fine thing: your not 
gomg in for a good time and trapsing back and forth 
from Europe, as most young fellows in your place would 
do.” 

Digging into safes and vaults, unearthing documents 
and deeds, Lucian Carr made several surprising dis- 
coveries. For one thing, the son, in common with 
the rest of the community, had supposed that his 
father had been the absolute owner of at least ecighty- 
five per cent. of the stock of the Keystone Company. 
The fact turned out to be that although he did own 
more than sixty per cent. of the Keystone Company, 
there was a large part of his reputed holdings which 
were in his hands only as an agent or trustee. Other 
similar cases came to light. Thaddeus Carr was not 
as rich a man as had been supposed. 

During the father’s lifetime, it had seemed that in 
commercial ventures failure could not reach him. All 
that he touched had seemed to prosper, and it was often 
said that the mere fact of the securities of a company 
passing into Thaddeus Carr's hands was insurance that 
the company would succeed. But one day, early in 
the course of Lucian’s investigations, he came across 
a stack of the yellow certificates of Sky High, a notori- 
ously unsound venture; and further, upon tracing the 
matter through the books, the son found himself con- 
fronted by the astonishing fact that his father had pur- 
chased the stock at the very height of its artificial 
boom. ‘Thaddeus Carr had not been as infallible a 
man as had been supposed. 

Concerning these discoveries Lucian spoke with his 
wife. ‘Fame always exaggerates,” he said. “It in- 
evitably calls ninety cents a full dollar. Father was 
rich, but people thought him richer. Father was a 
wizard at business, but he did make blunders. It 
seems that there must always be a gulf between repu- 
tation and achievement — a gulf which a son, unless 
he be willing to lessen his father’s reputation; must 
himself bridge. I suppose that it worked something 
like this: that for fifty years he made money, and his 
reputation for money-making grew so during that time 
that every one concluded he had more money than he 
really possessed; that he put over lots of brilliantly 
successful deals, and after a time people got to 
thinking that all his deals were brilliantly successful.” 

“But isn’t this all somewhat awkward for 


at almost any time, have readily managed to complete 
the settlement. ‘To have done so might have mvolved 
a slight temporary stringency in cash, embarrassing 
for a brief period to his father, but not half so embar- 
rassing as it would now be to Lucian if the facts came 
out and the community became aware on how slender 
a thread depended one of the chief glories of the Carr 
name. Apparently the wiping out of the mortgage 
was one of those matters which Thaddeus Carr had 
allowed to slip along from year to year, simply because it 
was a matter which he knew he was able to dispose of 
at any moment. Having no fears, he had done noth- 
ing and continued to do nothing. And then he died. 

Lucian’s immediate impulse was to make settlement. 
He reckoned up the amount, computed the interest, 
and turned to his bank-books. But the decline in the 
prices of the so-called Carr securities, following his 
father’s death, had called mto use a good deal of ready 
money to insure against the stocks going below par, 
and other causes had intervened to reduce the Carr 
balances. Furthermore, caution was needed because 
it would soon be necessary to pay the bequests in Thad- 
deus Carr’s will, notably the bequest to Xminister. In 
other words, what had been relatively a simple problem 
for the father became, owing to the father’s death, 
almost an impossibility for the son. Lucian, inwardly 
groaning, determined that the mortgage, for the time 
being at least, would have to stand. 

“Was there ever a man,” he asked his intimate 
friend and legal adviser, Ralph Herkimer, “who didn't 
leave some kind of a skeleton — some untidy little 
mess for posterity to clear up?” 

“T doubt it.” returned the other, “and the richer 
they were and the more complicated their lives had 
been, the more likely for their heirs to find skeletons. 
They're rarely found in poor men’s closets. Sons of 
rich men should be reared to expect that they will 
have to handle unpleasant posthumous situations.” 

Finally a day came when Lucian’s explorations into 
Thaddeus Carr's affairs were complete. The situation, 
on the one hand, was that Thaddeus Carr had left a 
large fortune, but that fortune had never been quite 
so large as was supposed. It had suffered a pronounced 
shrinkage at the time of his death — a fact which en- 
tirely escaped the average man and was appreciated 
only by those trained to large affairs. The father had 
enjoyed an immense reputation for infallibility, but he 
had had secret and long-forgotten failures and defeats: 
and the far-famed images were not fully paid for and 
were chained within the four walls of the Carr home. 
The situation, on the other hand, was that Lucian 
Carr sat as the undisputed head of Carr’s Consolidated, 
controlling the destinies of three highly-rated com- 
panies, and by now it had come to be assumed that he 
would succeed to his father’s place as chairman of the 
Xminister board. 

“Every one is watching now,” he told his wife, “to 
see if I can make good. Of course, they don’t know 
all the facts — don’t appreciate that I'm only about 
seventy-five per cent. equipped and that there is at 
least one ugly but carefully concealed situation with 
which I must deal. Still, after a time I think I can 


QI 


the plan on behalf of Carr's Consolidated for ratifica 
tion. No questions were ever asked; Thaddeus Carr's 
schemes were invariably approved; not a half dozen 
persons would know who was the real author. 

As successor to his father, Lucian called together thi 
Keystone directors. He took the chair at the head ot! 
the table and before him lay the reorganization plan 
which his father had approved and would have pre 
sented. Lucian read the paper through to the end 
When he had finished, he proceeded exactly ash 
father would have done. 

“Will someone kindly make a motion that this plan 
be approved?” he asked. 

There was silence; a little shuffling im the chairs. 

“It seems like a very able plan,” observed one of the 
directors. 

“It was worked out by Carr’s Consolidated,” sup 
plemented Lucian. Silence again. Lucian gasped 
Was the infallibility of Carr’s Consolidated being called 
into question? 

“Will someone kindly move the adoption of the 
plan?” he repeated, with a little of that tartness and 
impatience in his tone which his father had frequentiy 
employed. 

“Well, now, Mr. Carr.” finally began one of the 
directors, “is there any such great rush about. this 
matter?” 

Dismay was in Lucian’s heart as he made reply 
“We might as well finish it up now as at any othe 
time.” 

But we want to be sure that the plan is sound.’ 

“T say it’s sound,” came from Lucian. It was a 
bold stroke — the stroke his father would have used 

“That's all well and good,” retorted the director 
“no doubt you are sure. But, mightn’t you be wrong?” 
The upshot was that a committee was appointed to 
investigate Keystone and see if the Carr scheme was 
all that it should be. 

Lucian talked the matter over with Herkimer. 

“It was all because father did not present it,” he 
said. “It’s the identical plan that would have been 
submitted by him. His reputation would have carried 
it through. They thought he was infallible, that he 
could not make a mistake. They don’t know me and 
they investigate.” 

“Well, that’s natural enough, isn’t it?” asked his 
friend. 

“Natural enough, yes,” agreed Lucian. “But it’s 
a nuisance. Committees, inquiries, reports, all clog 
business and makevit harder to move ahead, harder to 
achieve. ‘Take this very case. That reorganization 
will hang fire for six weeks. By then, in my father’s 
time, the entire affair would have been past history 
Committees are the headaches of business — a sure 
sign of something wrong. ‘They tic one’s hands awfully 
I’ve a mind to tell them that father approved the plan 
before he died.” 

“Don't you do that,” continued his friend. “Ut 
dodging the issue. What you've got to do is to go 
ahead and make a reputation for infallibility on your 
own account. Your father left you a great: compli 
cated piece of mechanism to run. You've the ability 

and training to run it. He knew it; I know 





you?” asked Lucian’s ambitious wife. “Aren't 
you at a disadvantage in the job of being the 
son of a rich and distinguished father? Aren't 
you handicapped in making good by starting 
out with less than people think you have?” 

“T suppose so,” acquiesced Lucian. “* But 
what can I do about it? I can’t tell the pub- 
lic that. That would be treachery to father. 
And even if I did tell the facts it wouldn't 
help me. If I should try to justify myself I 
should damn myself. No, there is only one 
course: to keep sull and do my best.” 

“It isn’t fair; it isn’t just!” complained 
his wife. and added: “But there is one 


thing that we can be thankful for: there epee 


were no skeletons in your father’s closet.” 

But there was a skeleton; and it was not long before 
Lucian found it. When he made the discovery he 
was aghast — aghast not with horror, but with surprise 
that his father had permitted the skeleton to hang. 
Thaddeus Carr's chief claim to fame as a patron of the 
arts and as a discriminating collector of things beauti- 
ful rested upon his famous Medieval images. They 
were reckoned priceless treasures, and by bringing them 
to his palatial home, Thaddeus Carr had at one stroke 
won public gratitude for establishing the city as an 
art center, cemented his own reputation as a cultured 
man, and given added evidence of the vastness of the 
Carr fortune. But the Medieval images were only 
one-third paid for; the balance was secured by a mort- 
gage upon the collection, which forbade its removal 
from the Carr residence. 

Just why had Thaddeus Carr not paid in full for 
the images? ‘That perplexed Lucian. True, the price 
was huge, but not so huge that his father could not, 
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“Easy Alimony” in this issue ; and “ Not Men- 


Another powerful story 
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it; you know it. But others don’t know it 
He equipped you with money, voting power, 
everything you'd need but that one most 
needful thing — reputation. Confidence 

call it that, if you please 
solidated what a clutch is to a motor, and 
until you've acquired it you can’t expect to 


is lo Carr's Con 


Read run along as smoothly as he did. And let me 


add another bit of advice: don’t be peevish 
and put out over this inquiry, because you 
may end up by chucking that whole bunch ot 
directors out of office, and then i 
“Well, suppose I did?” asked Lucian. 
“Why, everyone would say you were a 
headstrong young man. That wouldn't make 





make people look up to me as a worthy successor to my 
father, or at least credit me with being more than the 
proverbial rich man’s son.” 

*“No one has ever thought that, my dear,” she re- 
plied. “But I want more: I want you to be known as 
the distinguished sor of a distinguished father — to 
have the public honor you as they honored him.” 

“Well, I do, too,” affirmed Lucian, and went to 
work. 

The first problem confronting him was the reorgan- 
ization of the Keystone Company. Before his father’s 
death Lucian had worked out a plan to the last detail 
and presented it to his father, who, as he had done in 
the case of every other reorganization plan worked out 
by Lucian for years back, given it his unqualified ap- 
proval. Had Thaddeus Carr lived, following long- 
established procedure, a meeting of the Keystone 
directorate would have been called and Thaddeus 
Carr, from the head of the table, would have presented 


it easier to work out the problem of confidence, 
of reputation for infallibility, would it? No, you aré 
at animpasse. Let them investigate. Wait and see!” 
Lucian waited; and for six weeks there was a lull 
In the meantime a difficulty of another sort sprang 
up to confront him — the insurgency of Simeon Calfax 
president of the Fairfield Company. ‘The issue arose 
on the question of whether the Fairfield Company 
should continue the manufacture of an electric light 
bulb, the patents upon which it held. That depart 
ment of the business made no money, but it was an 
inconsequential department —a_ sideline. It was 
Lucian’s proposition that the Fairfield Company sell 
its patent to the Glow Company, a concern solely 
engaged in the production of lighting supplies. ‘This 
Simeon Calfax flatly refused to do. 
“We'll make money on the bulbs in time,” argued 
Calfax. 
“That isn’t the point,” insisted Lucian. “The 
bulbs aren't in your legitimate [Continued on page 70 
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FOG — by George Agnew Chamberlain 


T was almost the last big hoat to cross 
bef re the Wil 


hut comfortably full of comfortable 


not a crowded boat, 


Illustration by Clarence F. Underwood 


anger flaming in her eyes. The man stood 
silent, with fallen head. 

“You — you boor!” she said, controlling 
her voice. ‘‘ You do a thing like that and 





people who were not in a great hurry = 
to get anvwhere. most of them having been 
there before. Nevertheless, a tremor of 
anticipation thrilled the passengers late im 
the afternoon at word that Land’s End had 
heen sighted from the bridge. So they were 
really up to schedule. Tomorrow they 
vould arrive, 
A transatlantic liner is rarely sociable, 
but this boat had been more sociable than 


HE author of “ Fog.” 
usual story McClure’s has published in a long 


time, is known to magazine readers as the author 
of the sensationally successful novel “Home” 


which is the most un- 


haven't even the grace to apologize!” 

The man raised his eyes slowly. “I 
could apologize,” he said, “for the rape of a 
Sabine, but — but not for the outrage of 
such a gown. Ive struck my clumsy foot 
through a dream —a dream of a frock 

-and I'm dumb. Words can’t mend 
torn gossamer, nor — nor e . 

The lady’s anger had passed. A little 
smile played with the corners of her 








most \ sort of premonition of news had 
lrawn people together even though the 
word War fell but rarely in earnest on the ear, and that 
only from some alarmist’s lips. ‘Tension had not vet 
passed the stage of pleasurable excitement. Even when 
the Marconi brought the news that Austria had followed 
up her ultimatum and broken with Servia, one still 
toved vaguely with speculations. The newse was 
dwarfed by the fact that land had been sighted. The 
men were preoccupied with thoughts of money and 
routes, the women and girls were flurried over clothes 
~what they would land in, what they should pack 
away in the heavy luggage 

Two individuals had resisted successfully throughout 
the voyage the attractions of their fellow-travelers, 
and at the end of six days still walked aloof, sufficient 
unto themselves. One was a lady whose name as it 
appeared in the passenger-list told nothing to the curi- 
ous. She was not a pretty woman; she was more 
There was nothing forbidding 
It was 


andsome, almost regal, 
in her manner, vet she was always quite alone. 
as though her person held distance and a certain space 
about her by some inherent right. There was an almost 
imperceptible twist in the line of her lips that suggested 
i A romantic 


young girl, reminiscent of something she had seen or 


a smile without ever quite expressing it. 


read, nicknamed her L’Jneonnue. 

Women of charm are almost imvariably irregular of 
feature. Their beauty climbs to a single dommating 
note and is held there like a jewel against a foil by the 
subordination of all their lesser attractions. LL’ Tnconnue 
wats like that. One could question if she were beautiful 
until one saw her eves, but in that revealing moment 
vanished even the memory of doubt. Her eves were 
large and lustrous, but somber with wisdom. They 
were not so young as her body, but they spoke for it. 
They seemed to say, “Indeed, I am not cold; only I 
know, L have learned, that in distance lies safety.” 

She walked the deck only when no one else was walk- 
ine. seldom lifted her glance from her book when she was 

tted, mvariably came down late to dinner and sat 
alone at a table for two. 

The other individual who had succeeded in holding 
aloof was a man. His distance, however, was quite 
unlike that of L’/neonnue. Lt was the distance of 
absolute indifference to evervone and everything that 
came within the range of sight. He was not absent- 
he was preoccupied, but not with thoughts of 
exchange or excursions. He knew Europe as he knew 
the palm of his hand. To him war would bring one of 
He alone of all that 
ship's company was no longer speculating as to the 
f the great war. He knew it had come. He 
fi It it mn his bones al ul inh his blood as one sometimes 


minded; 


two things: wealth or disaster. 


HnMmmence Oo 


feels an approaching storm while it is still afar off, 

He was a dark man, just bevond the limits of vouth 
and illusions, who looked taller and older than he 
re ally wits WIFV, & hath ob nerves, but of nerves under 
control. His eves were black, dull when at rest; but 
when moved from within thev blazed with sudden fire. 
In spite of being a mere man he attracted as much at- 
tention as LJneounue, for those who stand alone draw 


the eves of the herd and the comments. “Snob,” 
said the smoking-room gossip, who had tried to make 
friends with him and failed. “ Poseur.” said the man 


who knew a little French. But the thin-lipped man who 
spoke but seldom and consequently kept a razor-edge 
on his tongue said, “I can imagine him devourmg his 
oung!” 

The last night of a transatlantic voyage produces a 
«neral condition of stalemate, followed by a sudden 
return to mtegral individuality. All the games of ac 
quaintanceship come to an anti-climax. Girls find that 
however many men they can dangle at once, thei 
powers fail before a combination of frocks and flirta- 


lions. When it comes to packing, the women wish for 

thousamdth time that they had been born men, 
ul the men, having stuffed their soiled linen mto tts 
ppotnted bug and locked their trunks, wander over the 


ship regretting various premature exchanges of cards 
and over-warm disclosures of itinerary. 

Such was the condition of the ship, puzzling to the in- 
experienced, amusing to the old-timers, on this last 
evening of an uneventful voyage. People were hurrying 
hither and thither or wandering listlessly, each intent 
on his own affairs, when the Lizard Light that had 
blazed out a far welcome slowly cimmed, faded, cisap- 
peared. Out of the Solent rolled a mighty bank of fog. 
It had blotted out the light; now it crept up the sky, 
blotting out the stars. In half an hour it would blot out 
earth, sea, heavens and all that in, them is. 

The ship’s engines slowed down. She turnéd and 
wallowed disconsolately toward the open sea. The half- 
hour passed. The fog was upon her. Her siren let out 
a bellow, half rage, half despair, raucous and hoarse as 
though it had caught a sudden cold. 

In all of the cabins, where people were tidying up for 
dinner, consternation and a plunge of the heart made 
faces turn pale before the reassuring word passed from 
deck to deck and room to room, “Fog. It’s only a 
fog.” A sigh of relief flowed. and ebbed through the 
length of the ship, and following it came the chattering 
of veices, young laughter-and a curse or two. The ship 
had put about. Goodness knew when they would land! 

The lonely man, snob, poseur or worse, who hac 
dressed for dinner as usual, stepped out on deck and 
stared at the fog. When-first he had heard the siren’s 
bellow a surge of rage passed-through him. He had 
come to the deck to curse the fog, but now that he was 
face to face with it his rage died away. ° The fog was so 
blank, so wet, so impenetrable, that his little anger 
suddenly became ridiculous. He was quick to see it and 
quick to abandon a puny rage. 

The last call for dinner had long since sounded. 
He was quite alone on the vast deck, which was rapidly 
dampening from the rails inward’ to a dark surface 
gleaming here and there under the blir of an overhead 
light. What a strange thing was the fog! At one mo- 
ment it laid a cooling hand on his hot brow; the next, 
it gripped all his senses at once and twisted them this 
way and that. When the siren let out its hoarse, recur- 
ring ery it was like the wail of a leviathan being worsted 
ina fight, for one could picture the fog, thus challenged, 
leaping down its throat, sprawling over its raucous 
burst of sound, choking it, blanketing it. 

The man smiled with twisted lips at his fancies. His 
eves smarted and gleamed. “IT am im a prison,” he 
said to himself. “Loam surrounded by a gray wall. 
It is so thick that one could tunnel all one’s life and 
never tunnel through. Lt is so wide that the memory 
of the world is shut away. It is so high that when the 
mind leaps up to pierce it, all that is me turns to a single 
drop of water and drips back again.” The glow im his 
eyes, the smile-on his lips, deepened. “* A philosopher,” 
he murmured, “is one who sits in the midst of a great 
fog and is happy.” 


FAINT rustle, a fragrance so evanescent that it was 
FA like the strayed breath of a rose, made him turn. 
In the entrance of the gangway, backed by a blur of 
light, stood L’Inconnue, looking out, her hands raised 
and resting against the sides of the doorway. She was 
dressed in clinging black. Her bare arms and neck and 
her face, seen through the mist, gleamed with the white 
fire of pearls. Her shadowed eves were like two pools of 
night. As he looked, she turned and walked toward 
the head of the stairs. 

The man had seen her at least a dozen times before; 
vet now his eyes, flew open as to a sudden revelation. 
They fixed intently on her swaying figure. At the head 
of the stairway it hung poised, a pause as slight and 
unconscious as the rhythmic halting of a bird in flight; 
but in that second of hesitation the man strode for- 
ward and trod on the trailing gown. There was a ren'l- 
ing tear. The lady sank backward with an instinctive 
clutching of both hands at her hips; then she turned, 


mouth. 

“Enough!” she said. “After all, your tongue isn't 
as clumsy as your feet.” 

“Isn't it?” said the man eagerly, and smiled. When 
he smiled a boyishness sprang alight in his face and 
made him suddenly voung. The lady stared a little at 
the transformation; then looked ruefully down at her 
skirt. She drew it up with clutching fingers, preparing 
for flight. 

“Can't T help?” said the man. 
thing?” 

She shook her head. ‘* No, it’s too far gone for that. 
I'll have to dine in my cabin.” 

The man thrust out his hand. ‘* Don't go,” he said. 
Please don't go!” 

L’Inconnue stared at him with raised brows; but his 
face was so alive, so boyish, that she could not take 
offense. The smile played again at the corner of her 
mouth. ‘* Please,” she said, brushing his hand aside and 
passing him. 

“Then later,” he begged. ** After dinner 
— if you've really forgiven me.” 

She hesitated; then answered him over her shoulder. 
“Well — perhaps. It's the last night, isn’t it?” She 
hurried away. 


“Pins or some- 


on deck 


HE man did not go downstairs. He no longer wanted 
dinner. He wondered why. If anyone had told him 
that emotion had seized upon him and that he in turn 
was feeding upon emotion and needed no other food, he 
would have laughed. He did not know that he was 
possessed until an hour later he slipped on the wet 
deck and almost fell. Then he awoke — partially. 
His knees trembled for a moment from the strain of 
recovery. He looked about him with newly-opened 
eyes. The decks were very wet indeed, so wet that 
there were no after-dinner promenaders. He was a 
fool to be there; he was a fool to think she would come. 
He stepped to the rail and tried vamly to drive his 
eves into the dense gray-blue beyond. Useless. What 
had come over him? The fog was all the old stone walls 
in the world, rotted and sodden with rain. This was the 
graveyard of stone walls. You could dig into them with 
your hands, and they would flow im and fill up the hole 
eternally! 

When he breathed he could feel the fog possessing 
him, seeping down into his lungs, into his blood, into 
the marrow of his bones. He turned with a shiver and 
saw L'Tnconnue, wrapped in a long cloak, coming un- 
steadily toward him. Suddenly he forgot the fog. 
His chitled blood turned to a warm flame. He stepped 
forward and grasped both her hands in his. For a mo- 
ment he held them, quite naturally, just as his eves held 
hers; then he tucked one of her hands under his arm 
and they started to walk, very close together because 
the deck was slippery. 

“You see.” she said softly, “DT have come.” 

There was a sort of palpitation im her voice, the pal- 
pitation that escapes being mechanical by its little halts 
and quick crescendos, and tells us, “* This thing breathes 
and ts alive.” 

“Yes,” said the man, pressing her hand to his side, 
“vou've come.” There was a beat in his voice, too. It 
was like an echo. 

“What do vou thnk brought me?” she asked. 

“You wanted me to know I'm forgiven.” 

“Forgiven?” she answered. “Ah, ves. 
you are. It wasn’t that, though.” 

“What was it then?” 

‘IT don’t know,” she said. “I think it was being the 
last night, or perhaps it was the fog. I looked out and 
saw the fog. It is like a vast curtain.” She glanced along 
the gleaming deck. ‘We are quite alone.” 

They walked until she was tired; then the man 
fetched cushions and rugs. They sat in two chairs side 
by side and searcely spoke. The mist of the fog swept 
in on them sometimes and made them laugh. It 
dripped from the awnings in a [Continued on page 75] 
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out, her hands raised and resting against the sides of the doorway. She was dressed 


in clinging black. Her bare arms and neck and her face, seen through the mist, 


vleamed with the white fire of pearls. Her shadowed eyes were like two pools of night. 











Her heart beat faster and faster as the two men 


approa hed each other 


IRTAM,.” said Casey, trving hare to look 
stern and sueceeding as well as a fellow with 
hers read hair and il freckle speckled face 
could, “ vou make me tired with vour safety- 

You remind me of the girl who wouldn't 
the gink unless he would agree to 
that the guests at their wedding 


first leas 
promise to murry 
hire detectives to see 
used puffed rice.” 
“You were well named Julius Caesar Casev, after 
all,” rephed his sweetheart, with a voice shaken with 
* You are the greatest argumentative 
When vou are beaten you cover 


submerged mirth. 
veneral in existence. 
vour mental retreat with laughter, and then by the 
time the other fellow recovers his wits you are ready for 
But.” here her voice acquired a plaintive 
“surely you have pride enough not to want to see 
the paper fail. With father away at Capitol City, doing 
his duty as Governor, and the possibility that vou may 
be elected to Congress this fall, it is gomg to be hard 


Thin) again. 


note 


work keeping the Sfar gomg on its own feet. And 
father is determined not to put any more money into it 
as long as you keep plugging for all these new-fangled 
ideas of yours. Can't you give them up — please? [I'm 
sure that we'll fail. And they cost altogether too much 
money just now when we ought to be cutting down 
expenses.” 

Casey was feeling particularly good. He had just 
recetved a new mail-order suit which by some miracle 
As new clothes will, they added 
He struck an attitude he con- 
ceived to be one of dignity, and ordered: 

“Come over here, loveliest thing that ever will be. 
that whatvoumacallit: ear 


fitted him exce Hlently . 
to his self-confidence. 


I want to whisper in that 
of vours.”’ 

Smilingls 
chair by the desk at which she stood. 


Miriain obeved, and seated herself in a 
She knew that 
two of the hardest ways of trying to put conversation 
over are with people vou have to crane vour neck up 
to or those who will not meet your eve. For Casey to 
have carried out his whispermg suggestion he would 
have had to stand on his tiptoes and she would have 
Through her unfailing con- 
difference in 
Casey's love. 


had to bend her head. 
concerning the 
double-riveted 


sideration and tact 
their height she had 
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Casey Turns the Tables 


And Decides Who Shall be Elected Congressman 


He took the lobe of one of her pretty little ears be- 
tween a thumb and forefinger and, after what is none of 
our business, whispered: 

* Did you ever stop to wonder where all the old pins 
Lo to?” 

* Don’t be silly,” she admonished him. . 

“That isn’t as silly as talking about my failing,” 
Casey retorted, shaking an admonitory forefinger at her. 
** Have vou ever known me to do that vet?” 

*“N-no,”” she admitted, seemingly reluctantly She 
was well aware that famt admission of virtue is more 
discouraging than flat denial of its existence. 

Casey gazed at her for a moment with an expression 
intended to register disgust. 

“You encourage me to proceed with all the ardor 
that an old maid summons to coax wrinkles to the 
parts of her she powders,” he protested. 

‘I don’t care,” she exclaimed, with eyes luminous 
with near-tears. “‘I don’t like the kind of paper you 
are turning the Star into, and — and just here 
two or three drops welled over and sparkled on cheeks 
as clear-skinned as those of a baby’ fresh from its 
tub —“I won't have you masquerading as * Aunt Jane’ 
and — and receiving confidential letters from all the 
old maids and silly schoolgirls in town.” 

*Ah-ha!” exclaimed Casey, divided instantly be- 
tween regret for the tears and pride in her jealousy. 
Tempered with diseretion this latter is the most skilful 
weapon for man’s continued subjugation a woman can 
use. “*Ah-ha!” he repeated, “so that’s the reptilious 
insect in the shoddy dust-preserver, is it? Why, little 
pancake of mine, your jealousy of me is as out of place 
aus a fat woman washing windows at noon of a hot day. 
The letters from the poor, poor littke women who took 
upon the Star's Aunt Jane as the Lydia Pinkham of the 
soul disturb you, do they? 
They wouldn't if you could 
read them. And I am as 
immune from their influence 
as a man with delirium 
tremens is from love.” 

“That's just the trouble,” 
interrupted Miriam with a 
sob in her voice; “you sav 
they are confidential and 
you won't let me see them. 
The horrid creatures are 
writing all sorts of things to 


you I just know they 
are.” 
Casey struggled for a 


moment with a reminiscent 
grin before he answered 
solemnly : 

*“'There’s nothing in ‘em 
I wouldn't put between the 
covers of the Bible my 
mother gave me,” said 
Casey. “You must try to 
get over your curiosity.” 

“Tm not curious!" 
snapped Miriam. 

“Oh, no,” smiled Casey, 
“not a bit more so than 
the idle women in a little 
country village.” — 

Miriam flung Casey’s arm 
from the position it had 
taken and rose to her feet 
with flaming cheeks. 

“Tm going away until 
your gentlemanly instincts predominate again,”’ she 
said. ‘You are meaner, meaner than e 

The fun died suddenly in Casey’s eyes and he laid a 
restraining hand upon her arm. 

‘Forgive me, girl,”’ he pleaded. “* Having the reputa- 
tion of a humorist makes me coarse sometimes, ['m 
afraid, as well as silly. But I'm going to be serious. 
Aunt Jane is going to send me to Congress, if I want to 
go there, and she’s going to save the paper. That's why 
I'm so keen about her and the other stunts that are 
making the paper cost more to run just now when vou 
think we ought to be economizing. But you ought to 
remember that out of nothing can’t come something. 
True safety just now lies in going strong. It’s 
our only chance. The Old Guard dies, but never 
surrenders.” 

Miriam searched his face for a moment or two with 
eyes filled with mingled doubt and wonder. 


“Tm afraid I'm awful dull,” she at length admitted, 
“but I don’t in the least understand yéu.” 

Casey laughed. 

“Sit down again,” he invited, “and I'll unfold myself. 
Here’s the situation. The big lumber and mining 
interests of New State recognize that it was really 
through me they were forced to give up their graft 
in the lands they stole from the Indians, and consent 
to their return to the government as a reservation. 
That's why our advertising has fallen off.” 

“But,” interrupted Miriam, “those concerns never 
advertised in the Star anyway. It’s the local men who 
have withdrawn their support from us.” 

“The business manager of Cascade City’s leading 
newspaper is strangely dense,” struck in Casey. “Don't 
you understand, Old Girl, that all the business interests. 
big and little, are interwoven? There’s hardly a soul in 
this town, in business, that doesn’t have to get credit 
from the wholesalers or the banks. These fellows Eve 
trimmed have fingers in all sorts of imterests. And 
they've set out to trim me in the only way possible 
through the Star.” 

“But I don’t see why we can’t get along just as 
well by running a plain newspaper, as we used to,” per- 
sisted Miriam. 

Casey shook .Jiis head. 

“Would you play tennis in a night-gown?”’ he re- 
torted. “*No, people don’t want plam newspapers an 
more than they want ugly kids. There’s as much 
difference between the paper of today and that of 
twenty years ago as between that physician’s friend, 
the pistachio nut with freak cheese and shredded lettuce 
conglomeration they call a sandwich nowadays, and the 
chunk of meat and two, honest, plain, home-made slices 
You've got to figure that 


of bread of ve olden time. 





ARTHVR Witliew, BRuewnsi- 
The glitter in his eyes was as clearly cold as his diamond stud, and he 
ignored the hand extended to him 


nine-tenths of vour readers have the shirt-sleeves type 
of intellect and hand *em the kind of dope they want. 
The Star has got to print the name of every blame man. 
woman — and principally her — and high-school girl 
in this burg at least once a week. And it’s got to have 
Aunt Jane and the Society column and the funny 
pictures and all the rest of the mental junk that’s 
called journalism in these days.” 

“But.” objected Miriam when Casey had tempo- 
rarily run down, “I caa’t see where all these things are 
going to help you get to Congress.” 

Casey's eves sparkled as he replied: 

Never mind, Little Girl, you will by-and-by. Aunt 
Jane's gomg to make the women make the men send me 
to Washington where the President may have the 
benefit of my advice and friendship. And, by the way. 
we must begin sending the President a daily copy of the 
Star so that he will have the chance to get acquainted 
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—by David Douglas 


Illustrations by Arthur William Brown 


with the line of thought of the Wise Man that’s coming 
out of the West to liven him up.” 

“Well,” finally admitted Miriam after a careful 
scrutiny of his face, “you generally succeed when you 
talk like that. That’s the funny thing about you, 
Julius. You brag about things before you do them, 
but when theyre done you act as if you are ashamed of 
having done them.” 

Casey blushed, but not for the world would he have 
admitted that the imputation was true. He was con- 
scious that he belonged to the class of men who gain 
courage and force themselves to action by putting them- 
selves on record. Then they have to do what they prom- 
ised or find shame. 

“And how can the women send you to Washington,” 
she continued, “when they haven't got the vote yet?” 

“Leave .that to your little spmdle-legged cherub,” 
he replied. ‘‘I have evil designs that would make your 
blood curdle and keep you awake through the dark and 
lonely nights if I were to make you 4 fellow conspirator.” 

Miriam cut him short with a peal of laughter. 

“Don’t be silly,” she said. ‘*That Hamlet kind of 
declamation is no more suited to you than it would be 
to Charley Chaplin.” 

Further discussion was cut in two by the telephone 
bell. Miriam listened in silence for a moment. When she 
placed the mouth of the receiver down on the desk and 
turned to Casey disgust was writ large on her features. 

“Aunt Jane,” she said crisply. 

“No!” exclaimed Casey, striking a mock heroic 
attitude and smiting his brow. ‘No, spare me this 
phantom [ve conjured into life.” 

Miriam sobered him with one of those calm, cool, 
supercilious looks which seem at the disposal only of a 
good woman who can, when she will, be colder than 
anything other than an iceberg. 

“Don’t worry,’ — her tone made Casey wince a 
little — “it’s just one of your dear correspondents 
with a brain gale who is hysterically insistent that she 
must see Aunt Jane face to face immediately.” 

Casey went to the telephone and in a sympathetic 
tone explained to the unknown that Aunt Jane’s health 
was delicate, and that, in any event, she lived so far 
from Cascade City it would be impossible for her to 
meet any of her beloved nieces. He promised, however, 
that if she would write to Aunt Jane, in care of the 
Star, he would forward the letter immediately. 

“You ought to be thoroughly ashamed of yourself,” 
reproved Miriam when he had done. 

Casey smiled whimsically. “Perhaps I am,” he ad- 
mitted, “but we are in a desperate situation 

“Julius,” begged Miriam, “stop interfering with 
people and things that vou don’t have to, and father 


1) oe 
2) 





A woman can stop loving whenever she 


man she loves isn’t 


will give us whatever money we 
need to keep the paper going. He 
wants to go to the United States 
Senate, but you are opposing 
every man and interest that can 
send him there. He says that if 
you will only be reasonable he can 
get the organization to support 
you 

*Reasonable!”’ snorted Casey. 
“There’s never any man reason- 
able but himself. If you'll tell me 
what reason is in such a way that 
I can make any one else believe it 
Pli tell you what Teddy Roose- 
velt really thinks of himself. But 
I've found that bemg reasonable 
most of the time, in the other 
fellow’s opinion, means simply 
being a sucker.” 


7 HERE’S a chap registered 
at the Pilkington Hotise. 


last night,” said Billmgs, a new 
Star reporter, to Casey one 
morning, “who looks like a cross 
between a hold-up man and a 
Methodist preacher.” 

“Sounds like a curious and 
interesting combination,” retorted 
Casey. “From what I know of 


religion, however, it seems to me that the preacher 
should have some of the hold-up man in him in order 
Sketch im some 


to be successful. But proceed, son. 
of the details.” 

“He's wearin’ a black frock coat an’ pants,” con- 
tinned Billings, ““an’ a white strmg tie on a red shirt 
with a soft collar. His face looks like parts of it had 
been run through a meat-chopper and then thrown back 
on his jaws promiscuously. An’ he’s got his tie tucked 
in so as to show the big diamond he’s got stuck in his 
shirt-front.” 

*“Ummh,” grunted Casey, ‘an’ what kind of a hats 
he wearing?” 

“A derby.” 

**An’ how’s he wearing it?” 

“What's that got to do with it?”” demanded Billings 
impatiently. 

“A lot,” asserted Casey. “You can tell more about a 
feller from the way he wears his hat than if you listened 
to his wife talk about him for ten years.” 

“Well,” replied Billings with a skeptical look, ‘it’s 
tilted downa little in front and tipped a mite on one side.” 






that is.” she stammered, “when she 


wants to 
-isn’t the man she thought he was” 





she finds the 
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“Did you ever stop to wonder where all the old pins go to? 


*Senulf!” declared Casey. 
with a good-sized roll. But what in time makes him wen 


“He's a wise-guy sport 


a derby this kind of weather?” 

“You can analyze me.” returned Billings. “Lt 
about five vears behind the style an’ suits him ju 
about as well as a split skirt would suit Grandma. H 
name's Simmonds.” 

“What!” cried Casey, springing to his feet. “Simin 
in town since last night and never let me know?" Hye 
vrabbed his hat and darted through the door. 

When he reached the Pilkington House office he found 
Simmonds standing i the middle of the floor su 
rounded by a circle of the old friends of the days when 
he had been clerk of the hotel. ‘The grin provoked b 
the sight of Simmonds’s attire still sat on Casey's face 
when he pushed his way through the crowd and slapped 
luis old friend on the back. 

*You doggoned old pewler pol,” he eried. “ What 
blazes do you mean by blowing into town withou 
lipping me off so that we could have the band at th 
station?” 

Simmonds turned leisurely so that he could look dow 

al Casey, and squarely ins h 
face. The glitter in his eves wa 
as clearly cold as that of | 
diamond stud. He 
hand extended to him 


whore Hie 


“Tip you off?" he drawled in 
loud tone. “An who im bla 


are you that [T should oughtt 


lip You olf?" 
Casey's lower Jaw dropped 


the exeess of | his Surprise at 
he drew back a pace. He could 
scarcely believe the words | 


heard. 
“What?” he demanded weak! 
*You heard me, an’ don't kee iL 
little boy 
contimued Simmonds in a voice so 


on prowokin nie, 


brittle it seemed about to crack 
“Yerve been runnin’ this here 
burg too dad-blasted long. 13 
cause yer alittle runt folks has tool 
pity on yer an’ been treatin’ ver 
like yer was a kid with a sore toc 
*Simmey,” 
making a desperate effort for sel! 


soothed Case \ 


control in the face of the snicker 
ing of the onlookers, who had 
fallen back leaving the two in an 
open ring, “vou ve gone and 
fallen off the water wagon 
“Don’t vou go ter worryin 


retorted Sim 


Ay) BRown . 


none about me,” 
monds. “Yer about doo fer a 
splash inter the discard verselt 
Yer blew inter this burg like a 








6 

hobo with nothin’ but a tooth brush an’ a pocket 
comb, an’ ver likely ter go out as clean. Yer've double 
crossed evervone verve ever come Itt contack with 
neloodin ver daddy-in-law, what's supposed ter be 
some cay He went an’ leased his paper ter yer, an’ 
then ver turns roun’ an’ fights him with it. So run erlong, 


little feller, er PU spank ver. 

The speech was drowned in the guffaws of the on- 
lookers. These died away, however, as Casey's gray 
eves, in which the pupils had narrowed to points of 
fire, traveled from face to face. He noted that a 


majority of those present were men whom he had 
exposed in some form of pernicious activity or other m 
the past. 

When Simmonds first began to insult him so deliber- 
ately his face flushed almost as red as his hair; but 
gradually it paled as white as his soft shirt and his lips 
set carelessly into a smile, 

“There must be a reason for all this.’ he remarked 
in a steady tone, addressing no one in particular. 


“How can I?” he asked in return. “It’s so — so 
ridiculously unreasonable. Why <i 

“Tt isn’t! she exclaimed. “I'm only asking what is 
sensible, and just, and right.” 

Casey rose to his feet and stood looking down at his 
sweetheart. 

“What has Aunt Jane got to do with our love?” he 
demanded in a low tone. “* You can’t stop loving me 
although ['m surprised that you could ever have started 
loving an ugly runt like me — just because of a differ- 
ence of opinion r 

“Tecan, I can!” she interrupted. Her voice trembled 
in spite of the hold she was keeping on her feelings. 

Casey stared at her for a long, silent minute in which 
he could hear his own heart beat before he declared: 

“You don’t mean what vou say, Miriam. Love's 
not a thing like that.” 3 

“Tt is, itis!”’ she asserted. “* A woman can stop loving 
whenever she wants to — that is.” she stammered, 
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Miriam gasped. ‘Then, flooded by a rush of emotions 
she could not control and of which she did not dare to 
let him see the evidence, she hurried from the office. 

For more than half an hour after she had gone Casey 
sat in what seemed a dazed stupor. When he at length 
rose to his feet his face was bleak and drawn. But his 
eves blazed with determination as he set about his work 
of getting out the afternoon edition of the Star. 

Hell's brewing for someone,” muttered the com- 
posing-room foreman as he caught sight of Casey's 
expression when he came out to superintend the making 
up of the pages. 


“Don’t you make no mistake, pardner; the little 
runt’ll show up, all right, all right. He ain't never 
bobbed down in face o’ the harpoon o’ trouble yet 
leastwise not ter my comperhension.”’ 

This was a speech of Simmonds’s to a would-be sym- 
pathizer who had sought to comfort him. To himself, 

however, he muttered: 





“But what’n goodness he'll do when he does 





“There sure is.” replied Simmonds. “Ive 
thrown up my slate job an’ Eve come back here 
ter run agin’ ver for Congressman.” 

For an astonished moment Casey gazed wide- 
eved at Simmonds, taking in again all the details 
of his bizarre costume, and then he laughed until 
from sheer weakness he sank into a near-by chair. 

“Oh. Simmy, Simmy,.”” he moaned in a feeble 
tone, “it would sure serve vou right if vou got 
elected and had to go to Congress.” 

Simmonds’s face during this outburst had 
turned scarlet and the muscles of his neck and 
cheeks stood out tense under the strain of some 
emotion. Ee stepped nearer to Casey and shook 
his fist under the other's nose. 

“Ver heard me say Pd spank ver, didn’t ver?” 

“Yes,” answered Casey quietly, rising to his 
feet. 

“Well, Pm a-gom’ to ‘less ver steps out in the 
street an’ draws like a man.” 

“Dont be a fool.” snapped Casey. “You 
know T never carry a gun. What in the world, 
mun, has come over you?” 

“Go an’ get a gun, then, or get spanked,” 
“Td break ver in 
two right now if ver wasn’t such a imsergifferent 


husked Simmonds savagely. 


runt.” 

Casey searched his adversary’s face with steady 
eves for a silent moment before he demanded: 

“Do vou really mean what vou say?” 

“TL sure does.” 

“Very well, then,’ announced Casey, “Tl 
vive you until tomorrow morning to think it over. 


Playing Blind 
by 
EDGAR LEE MASTERS 


Who Wrote “ Spoon River Anthology ” 
OU used to play at being blind 
Now you are blind! You used to say: 
“Play | am blind and help me find 
Where the gate opens on the way.” 


I laughed at you, we laughed together 
When you were playing blind; your staff 

My walking-cane of varnished leather — 
Now you are blind and still you laugh. 


You sit beneath the reading-lamp 
With long-lashed eyelids closed and pale, 
And make me read you Riley's “Tramp,” 
And Grimm and many a fairy-tale. 


Sometimes I stop — you see I choke 
Before the tale is done by half — 
One’s eyes blur from tobacco-smoke 
I cannot laugh now when you laugh. 


show up I'd almost give me blarsted stud ter 
know aforehand.” 

And while he sat waiting there came to his mind 
Casey's careless duel with Jenkins in which, with 
a Winchester in hand for the first time, and a 
grin on his face, he had wounded his enemy. And 
he recollected another occasion on which Casey 
had routed two of the most desperate characters 
of Northern New State, who were engaged in a 
deliberate attempt to murder him, with a soda- 
water siphon. Simmonds, like many other strong 
men, was more afraid of ridicule than death. All 
night he had tossed in his bed possessed with the 
fear that Casey would, in some way or another, 
after all, turn the duel into a “comic-opery 
scrap.” 

In the days when he had roamed the Territory 
as a free-lance gambler and before he had settled 
down into semi-respectability as clerk of the 
Pilkington House, Simmonds had been known as 
a fearless and deadly shot. In his cups he had 
admitted that he had stopped notching after he 
had gotten a dozen on his gun handle. 

It was therefore with a sigh of relief that he 
noted, as he stepped out on Main street at nine 
o'clock, that Casey stood waiting, a hundred 
yards or so-up the street, with a Colts forty-five, 
seeming almost ridiculously large by contrast 
with his frail figure. 

Simmonds immediately stepped out into the 
middle of the roadway. Casey followed suit. For 
a tense moment the men eyed each other and then 





If vou are of the same mind PIL be on the street 


began to walk within pistol range. Both walked 





at ume o'clock with a forty five. If vou vel 
lo your senses in the meantime “phone me an’ we'll 
call il olf.” 

* Albright.” responded Simmonds, “an jes remember, 
me little coekleorum, as this amt gom’ to be none of 
them comic-opery seraps verve been pullin’ off in the 
parst.” 

Despite his show of calmness Casey walked back to 
the Star office with his mind ta turmoil of unutterable 
\ retchedness ane wonder. Simmonds, his friend 
through a dozen desperate crises, lo have thus suddenly 
and without warning gone back on him! More, to have 
insulted and flouted him in public! Tad the huge, fat, 
vood-natured Governor ‘Tugys himself challenged him 
to a duel Casev could not have been more astonished. 
And the Theor he SCILT heal bis miine for il plausible renson 
for the catastrophe the more perplexed he became. 

When he reached the office and was thus freed from 
the necessity of restraint of the feelings which obsessed 
him his face vuve abocrclane cy lence of the shock he havc 
received, At sight of it Miriam's lips fluttered for an 
instant with the ghost of an mscrutable smile and then 
straightened into hard, firm lines as she said: 

‘Julius, if vou are not too busy. TL want to talk with 
vou for a few minutes.” 

Something m her tone drove his troubles for a mo- 
ment from his mind. He stopped and looked at her, 
but she avoided his eves 

“All right.” he said: “come into my offiee.” 


When she had seated herself. he asked: 


“Well?” 
For a moment or two Miriam plucked irresolutely at 
her clainty Tettle apron. At sight of this and other 


similar ones she invariably wore im the office Casey's 
mind always conjured up a vision of the cosy littl: home 
he was preparing for them to enjoy together. And then 
she plunged 

‘You must either give up Aunt Jane or me!” 

Sudden emotion rose in Casev's throat and made him 
vusp. 

“Has all the confounded world gone crazy?” he 
demanded when he had gained control of his voice. 

Still avoiding his eves, Miriam with flushed face 
isked: “Will you please answer my question?” 


“when she — she finds the man she loves — isn’t, 
isn't the man she thought he was.” 

Casey slumped down in his chair, his mind gropmg 
for words with all the futility of a man confronted by 
the irrefutable argument of a woman when dealing 
with love. 

Atlength he said heavily: 

“There is nothing, it appears, for me to say. To save 
my soul T can’t see that this is anything but a whim on 
your part.” He shook his head sadly. “If you can 
command your love to evaporate in such a cause as 
that, what is there left for me to do?” 

“You won't give up Aunt Jane?” Miriam rose to her 
feet us she again asked the question. 

Casey waved a hand impatiently. 

“The question, sweetheart, goes much farther back 
than Aunt Jane. It goes directly to the heart which 
must have prompted vou to place the happiness of our 
lives in jeopardy by such an issue.” 

While he spoke his eves hungered for her; but she 
did not see this. She had turned toward the door. 

“Very well, then; I'm going back to Capitol City to 
keep house for father again. There ll be a man here to 
look after the business end of the paper in a day or so. 
The girls can get along until then. Oh,” she exclaimed, 
turning suddenly again in the doorway, “TI almost 
forgot to tell vou. Father has written to say he is sorry 
he can’t support your fight for Congress, and that he is 
coming to the Convention to support Simmonds from 
this district.” 

Casey, for a moment or two, had thought of seeking 
her sympathy by a recital of the trouble he had just 
passed through and of the ordeal which faced him on the 
morrow. But at this latter information his face set 
suddenly as rigid as granite. He rose and bowed 
slightly as he asked: 

“Will vou give your father a message from me?” 

“Why, certainly.” Her face plainly showed her aston- 
ishment at his sudden change of attitude. ** What is it?” 

Very gently Casey replied with, for an instant, the 
flicker of his old grin on his face: 

“Just tell him that he and Simmonds may go to the 
devil if they care to, so far as I am concerned.” 


slowly and deliberately. Keen eyes searching the 
faces and gaits of both could not discover in either evi- 
dence of fear or unusual feelmg. Casey's face bore its 
flashing combimation grin of fine white teeth and clear 
white eves. Simmonds chewed calmly on the end of 
a big black cigar. Both men held their guns at the 
waist. : 

Go out there an’ put yer shoulder under the point o’ 
the pore little runt’s gun!” cried one would-be wit. 
“It's shore Itble ter get too heavy an’ sag down an’ 
trip him up.” 

A great laugh went up from the crowd lining the 
street and the windows above. And in this Casey hint- 
self jomed. But the speaker did not know that Casey 
made a mental note of the voice and its owner for future 
reprisal. 

Unknown to Casey, Miriam stood hidden behind a 
curtain in one of the upper windows. Her heart beat 
faster and faster as the two men approached each other. 
And at last, when they were barely a dozen feet apart, 
and their pace had slackened as, with heads bent for- 
ward, eve searched eve for the faintest movement that 
would indicate that the other was about to fire, it 
seemed as if she must cry out — that she could no 
longer breathe. 

And then, when the suspense had become almost 
unbearable, Casey dropped his gun to the street and, 
turning his back upon Simmonds, walked away slowly 
off toward his office. 

For a moment or two a heavy, dazed silence lay on 
the crowd. And then there came a yell that startled 
even the lazy mules standing dozing and tied to the 
rails by the ‘Frisco depot, a block or more away. 

And Simmonds, with twitching lips, stood gazing 
after Casey, his gun hanging loosely in a suddenly 
flaccid hand, with muzzle pointing to the ground. 

“Well, Pll be damned!” he muttered. “Well, Tl 
be damned!” 

Even the fact, vociferously proclaimed by the man 
who had pounced upon Cascy’s gun, that its chambers 
were innocent of even a single cartridge. failed to rouse 
Simmonds from his stupor. He walked slowly through 
the crowd and up to his room, from which he did not 
emerge again that day. [Continued on page 64) 
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Julietta held the salts out gingerly where their pungency would quickly reach the unconscious woman 


The Gayest Woman 


in Marechmont 


HE dress was the softest, deepest rose. The 

sleeves of corded chiffon fell almost to the 

fingertips. The girdle was a marvel of silver 

and rose embroidery in a design unusual and 
striking to a degree. The skirt was cut with a delicious 
swirl that caused it both to cling and flow about the 
figure. But Julietta looked at herself in the mirror 
and shook her head. 

“It's beautiful — and most unusual,” she said, 
“but — that’s just it. Everyone who saw it would 
remember it and I could wear it only a few times. No, 
Madame; show me something more conservative.” 

“Ah, no, Meesis Carson.” pleaded the modiste, 
“you mus’ ‘ave this dress, for you are jus’ suit to it. 


I ‘ave not show it —I ‘ave keep it for you. It is ze 
modele — there is nossing like it nowhere at all. 
And in it you are magnifique — comme une petite reine.” 

It was magnificent, truly — and distressingly becom- 
ing. Julietta turned and twisted, and walked back and 
forth, and the more she looked the more entrancing it 
became. The cunningly adjusted mirrors showed her 
the grace of its line, the values of its color, and, best 
of all, its entire becomingness to herself. The French 
woman watched her admiringly. She was an adept at 
gazing admiringly at good-looking young women 
with rich husbands. 

“Oh, it’s no use, Madame,” Julietta laughed. “It 
has me bewitched. Ill have to have it Ill just 





Another Julietta Story 
by 


SOPHIE KERR 





treat myself to this and forego that black evening froc! 
I selected. LT coulda’t be happy remembering th 

exquisite thing and thinking that some other woman 
faa it.” 

Madame Des Forets smiled. ‘*No ozzer womans in 
the world could suit to that dress as you, Madame, 
she said, “and truly Tam happy that vou ‘ave choos 
it. Tam artiste, ves, an’ there are times when it hurt 
me to my heart to sell my beautiful gowns to some 
‘orrible bourgeoise, fat like the pig, an’ oghs 
Dieu there are so many such! It is always the great 
pleasure to suit vou, Madame.” 

‘IT thank you for the implied compliment.” said 
Julietta. 
dress for anyone else.’ 

Madame Des Forets held up horrified hands. ‘1 
‘ave not think of such a thing,” she eried. “Tt is my 
only modele, an’ I assure Madame that there is nossing 
like it in this countrys nossing! It is for Madan 
toute seule.” 

And that was how Julietta’s strange adventure 
began. The rose dress came home in one of Madame’s 
silver striped boxes and was put into a dimity bag and 
hung in Julietta’s dress-closet along with her othe 
frocks. The bill arrived, and Lonny Carson whistled 
when he saw it and said something jocular about the 
high cost of dressing as he wrote the check. So matters 
stood until the afternoon of the first concert at thi 
club that very smart series of “Chansons dautri 
jours” arranged by Lulu Hingston for her favorite 
charity, and therefore flocked to by all of Marchmont 
society and all of Marchmont near-society who could 
afford to buy a ticket. 

“What a heavenly day! mused Julietta, lookin 
out of the window longingly.“ Tlow Id like to take the 
voungsters for a walk instead of gomg to that tiresome 
old concert. Why, why did TE promise Lulu Hingston 
that Pd go? She might have let me off with buying thi 
tickets. Well I must do something to cheer up 


‘Now, remember, vou must not copy this 


l believe Vil wear my rose-colored dress! 
But when she got it on it looked so very well 
conspicuous — and —~ theatrical that Julietta’s heart 
failed her. She began to take it off, and then she 


flung up her head and spoke impatiently to her imag: 
in the mirror. ‘ What a silly goose Lam,” she told that 
other Julietta. 
passing glance. It és beautiful and it 7 unusual and 
it suits me to a marvelousness, as Des Forets would 
say. Dll keep it on.” So Luey, her maid, did all the 
hooking and adjusting over again and Julietta departed 

a most exotic looking Julietta. 

Since indecision invariably causes delay, the concert 
was well begun before Julietta entered the ballroom of 


‘No one is going to give it more than a 


the club, and a cherubie baritone was inviting hi 
supposed Dulceinea in melting tones to drink to him only 
with her eves. Julietta slipped into a seat at the back 
and waited until these lyric potations might be ove: 
before locating any group of friends. She was well in the 
shade of a clump of palms, and her big black hat threw 
her face into complete eclipse, as she studied the 
program. Therefore she did not notice a stout and much 
dressed lady who first gave her several burning and 
indignant glances and then, with the air of one whos 
mind is made up, came over and sat down directly 
behind the little figure in the rose-colored frock. The 
first that Julietta knew of her neighbor was when 

whispering voice hissed against the back of her necl 

“You think I don’t know who vou are,” said the 
voice, venomously, “but Ido! And | wonder that you 
dared to show your brazen face here amongst decent 
women. [ just want vou to know that I know all that 
gomg on. LT know about the limousine and the string 
of pearls and your trip to Atlantic City with im 
husband. And I'm going to file a divorce proceedmg 
that will scare him half to death and ruin him in 
business — and make you even more notorious than 
you are, if posstble.” 

At first Julictta was not sure that the voice was 
directed at herself; and then, as the words were fairly 
flung into her ear, she gave a terrified, but controlled 
start. “She's a crazy woman,” was her thought 


“What shall I do what shall | do?” But even as she 


IQ 


thought the song ended, and a spatter of polite applause 


arose. She turned and looked into her assailant’s face. 

‘Who do vou think vou're talking to?” she de- 
manded forcibly. if ungrammatically. The woman 
fell back, as she saw Julietta’s face 


made a 
inistake! Her glance 
went to the rose-colored gown and she backed away 
hurriedly, confusion and chagrin. 
Julietta looked cine kly Lily Tinker 


sitting two rows ahead She leaned far over and 


“I've 


vour dress! 


“Oh oh * she stammered 


It was il was 


ypoplectic with 
about and saw 


touched Lily on the shoulder. 

Qdutekw ‘who's the fat woman in black 
with all the diamonds the one with the heaps of 
paradise on her hat hurrving toward the door. 

“Oh, that.” replied Lily, who knew everybody and 
liked to air her knowledge, “that’s that rich Mrs. 
Kohler vou paper-mill people. Her 
husband's the one who's always about with that notori- 
ous Mes. Helmston the one who has the darling little 
house and garden on North Avenue — the one they 
call ‘the gavest woman in Marchmont,’” finished Lily, 


she suid, 


know, the 


unconcernedl|y, 

Phe baritone was beginning again: so Julietta sat 
down and under cover of the music began to put two 
and two together. She felt shaky and nervous. Mrs. 


Koller’s whisper had held such intensity of rage that 


Julietta could not but be a little affeeted by it. [It was 
evident that this Mrs. Helmston, the unmentionable 
woman who was called the “gavest woman in March- 


mont” to emphasize the fact that harlot and prostitute 
were not included in the vocabulary of Marchmont’s 
society, she, forsooth, must then have a dress exactly 
like the cherished rosé-color that Julietta was wearmg 
for the first time. Julietta looked down at its drapery 
Hh CO NGSPCTalhon, 

“TH go in town and kill that pig of a Des Forets 
tomorrow.” she promised herself. “TL suppose Mrs. 
Helmston gets her things there, too. T wonder if she 
has got a dress exactly like mine? If she has, probably 
other people here know it.” 

The thought was so disturbing that she did not wait 
for the end of the concert. but slipped away and drove 
As she 
entered her house she met Lonny. who had come out on 
a verv early trai. He stared at her, first in amaze 


home. thoroughly out of sorts with the world. 


ment and then mn horror. 

“For God's sakes” he cried. “where did vou get that 
The Helmston woman, the one who's ruming 
poor old Kohler, has got one exactly like it. Tsat at the 
next table to them at lunch only last week and it was 
such a COLSPICHOUS ie t tip), with her red hair, ] couldn't 


clre ss ° 


help noticng it. ‘I hrow it away, or do something with 


it. but don’t ever wear it agam.” 
PRAUERE was in Lenny’s voice a certain imperious 
} masculine quality that roused Julictta’s ire. She 
had been quite ready to throw the dress away until 
he spoke; but doing a thing because vou want to do 
it and because vou're ordered to do it are two very, 
very different: things 

‘T certainly shall not throw it away.” she retorted. 
‘T shall wear it as often as I please. As for Mrs. 
Helmston, she may be a thoroughly unsavory woman, 
but if she has a dress like this she has very good taste 
and she must be good-looking or she couldn't wear it.” 

It was so seldom that Julietta displayed unjust 
anger that Lonny Carson fairly blinked with amaze 
ment and did not reply. Julietta sailed upstairs with 
much dignity and rang for Lucey to get her out of the 
As she did sO, Tage overtlowed her 


garment of offense 
heart 
‘TH make Des Forets take it) back.” she vowed. 
Phink of it two hundred and fifty dollars literally 
thrown away, and she makes a duplicate for ‘the gayest 
woman in Marchmont’! Upon my word, it does make 
me furious! Tl never buy another rag there as long 
as Llive. To trick a good customer as she tricked me! 
And such a lovely dress, too!” She eved the rose 
colored folds regretfully. Just then, unluckily, Lonny 
put lus head in at the door 
‘T didu’t mean to make vou angry,” he said, meekly 
enough, goodness knows, to please the most trate wife, 
lout it well it almost knocked me backward to 
ee vou come in in exactly the same rig as that Helmston 
woman.” 
Quite unreasonably, Lonny'’s meekness added fuel to 
Julietta’s flame 


J | 


lease leave me alone, Lonny,” she said crisply. 


I think vour 


nv } , . 
I don’t want to hear any more about it. 
pomt of view ts perfectly 


ulous?” he said. ‘“* You don’t suppose any sane man 
wants to see his wife going about dressed like a twin 
sister to a woman who is notorious, do you?” 

Julietta snatched up her hat and crammed it on her 
head. She also seized her coat and muff. Knowing 
herself in the wrong only made her feel crosser and more 
generally abused by the whole world. 

“Ts that so?” she inquired, exasperatingly, of Lonny. 
“Well, I think I'll call Mrs. Helmston on the telephone 
and ask her where she got her rose-colored dress and 
find out for myself whether she’s the terrible person you 
say she is. Or maybe I'll ask her in person.” 

She flung out of the room and downstairs and out of 
the front door before Lonny had time to hurl at her his 
words of angry remonstrance. With the bangety-bang 
of the door, however, he came to himself, and grinned. 
Being a husband of eight years’ standing, he knew that 
a little time to herself would cool Julietta and that 
before long she would be home again, her own affection- 
ate, sweet-tempered self. 


UT even the wisest of husbands may occasionally 

err in his calculations. Her solitary walk did not cool 
Julietta. It did not soothe her ruffled feelings. Such a 
lovely dress! So becoming! So awfully becoming! So 
expensive, too. And a mere duplicate of one worn by 
the “gayest woman in Marchmont.” And Lonny giving 
orders, forsooth, as if—as if—they were like all 
other married couples. Oh, Julietta could have gnashed 
her’ teeth and wrung her hands and sought a wailing 
place with right good will had there been one handy. 
But since she was denied such relief to her overbur- 
dened spirit, she walked on and on and on, as fast as 
she could, until she was fairly out of breath. 

Her angry thoughts kept pace with her footsteps, and 
now they were directed against the mysterious owner of 
the counterpart of the beautiful Des Forets costume. 
Julietta, though she had not the slightest intention of 
doing what she had threatened Lonny with, namely, 
calling on the lady in question, cither in person or by 
telephone, wished gloomily that she might see her. 
Very likely the creature was one of those who simply 
delight in ruming simple-minded fools like old) Mr. 
Kohler. What an easy life such women had, meditated 
Julietta, wrathfully. Luxury, idleness, lack of respon- 
sibility toward life and not a single moral! Of course, 
one could be sorry for the young girl who is lured into 
such a life, but could anyone ever overlook the sins of 
the sinner of experience and intention? Julietta decid- 
edly thought not. She said to herself all the things that 
comfortable, sheltered little married women have said 
to themselves through all the ages concerning those of 
their own sex who have tossed their caps over the 
windmill. 

Presently she looked up at a street sign and found 
herself on North Avenue. The creature lived here, did 
she? Well, there could be no harm in walking past. It 
was just possible that she might be gomg in or out with 
that duplicate rose-colored dress on. Julietta seethed 
again with rage as she neared the exquisite little house 
with its carefully arranged shrubbery and. secluding 
hedges; but she slackened her pace to stare. Even as 
she looked, from the side door there issued a procession 
of hurrying disheveled figures, laden with suitcases and 
bulgme Long experience in engaging 
servants enabled Julietta to fix their twpes at a glance. 
They were obviously cook, butler, second maid and 
lady's maid. They streamed out on the street and 
stopped to wait for a car, not ten feet from Julietta. 
She stood in an embrasure of the hedge, and they did 
not notice her. They were talking in high, excited voices. 

‘LT don't care if there ain't nobody there,” declaimed 
the cook. “Spose it’s catchin’ — then where'll we be?” 

“That's what I say.” affirmed the one who was 
evidently second girl. 

“But it seems so awful to go off and leave ‘er Lyin’ in 
a faint-like,” demurred the lady's maid, looking back 
doubtfully at the house. 

“You don't wanta catch nothing, do you?” queried 
the butler, sternly. ** Like’s not we'd all be quarantined 
and fumigated and well I was m one mess like 
that. Never again, I say.” 

“You're just dead right,” said the cook. “Let's 
go while the goin’s good — that’s me. Laws, weren't 
we lucky she paid us off last night? I wisht I'd a picked 
up two or three little things before we got out.” 

“Here's the car,” said the lady’s maid relievedly, 
and they all hopped aboard in great haste. Julietta 
stood starimg after them, her breath commg and 
gomg in excited gasps as she visualized the situation. 


telescopes. 
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she thought, “leaving that 


oer 


They've gone off,” 
woman in a faint — ill, maybe dying. How — oh — 
how terrible —” She did not stop to reflect. Her 
thoughts concerning Mrs. Helmston’s morals van- 
ished. She ran up the walk, opened the door and 
entered, 

Without stopping to look at the delicate luxury of the 
place, she ran hurriedly through the lower rooms of the 
house. Not a soul! In her haste the cook had lefi 
vegetables, half prepared, on the kitchen table, and a 
roast lay neatly rolled, ready for the pan. The fire in 
the range was going, and Julietta sniffed and then 
stooped to open the oven door. She was just in time to 
save a panful of little cakes from burning. She turned 
off the flame, set the cakes on the table, latched the 
hack door, and then returned to the front of the house. 
Quickly she ran upstairs and opened the first door. 
It was a wonderful room, dull blue and French gray 
and tarnished gold, and on the great upholstered divan 
that stood in front of the fireplace lay a little red- 
haired woman, in a lace negligée that trailed on the 
floor beside her. She was evidently unconscious, and 
oh, horrible! —her face was covered with wicked, 
purplish splotches. 

Julietta stood perfectly still. Smallpor! She knew 
it must be that. Nothing else could look so loathsome. 
No wonder the servants had fled. What should she 
do? She could back away and shut that bedroom door 
and run downstairs and out of that plague-stricken 
house and telephone from a public booth for the nearest 
doctor or hospital. Then she could go to her own 
doctor and be disinfected before she went home. She 
needn't feel a scrap of responsibility. She thought of 
her babies. Surely any woman — any mother — would 
do just that. The woman on the couch stirred and 
moaned a very faint, suffering little moan. And at 
that sound Julietta decided. 

She came in and shut the door behind her. Holding 
fast to her tremulous courage and stéadying her shaking 
knees, she lowered the pillow under Mrs. Helmston’s 
head. Then she looked about for salts—there was a 
great bottle of them on a stand near by. Julietta seized 
this and opening the bottle held it out gingerly where 
its pungency would quickly reach the unconscious 
woman's nostrils. Then she looked about again. There 
was another door that led to a bath. Julietta hurriedly 
wrung out a towel in cold water and this she applied 
to Mrs. Helmston’s face, shuddering as she did so at 
the touch of its marred flesh. 


ER crude first-aid remedies finally had their effect. 
Mrs. Helmston drew a long sigh, moaned again, 
and opened her eves. 

“Lie still,” said Julietta. “You've only fainted.” 

“Where's Lena?” asked Mrs. Helmston, weakly. 

“Is she vour maid? I don’t know,” replied Julietta, 
remembering in the nick of time that she could not tel! 
the story of the servants’ desertion to a woman in such 
a frightful condition. “Just lie still a moment. I want 
to telephone to the doctor. Who is your doctor?” she 
asked gently. 

“Doctor Moffitt,” answered Mrs. Helmston, an! 
closed her eves again. Julietta heard this with a thrill 
of relief. He was the Carsons’s doctor, too, and if 
there was one person to be relied on in the most stress 
ful situation, it was big, bluff Doctor Moffitt. Julietta 
seized the telephone and was lucky enough to find him 
at his office. She commanded his instant appearance 
and gave him no time to express any of the astonish- 
ment she heard in his voice. 

He'll be here in ten minutes.” she told Mrs. Helm- 
ston reassuringly. “Let me get you into bed. You're 
not fit to be up, that’s certaim.” 

Mrs. Helmston slowly and painfully raised herself 
up on one elbow. 

‘LT remember now,” she said dazedly. “There's 
some sort of dreadful rash broken out on my face. And 
the servants saw it and left—-all of them. It was 
when I was begging Lena to stay with me that I 
fainted. I faint very easily, anyway, and I've been 
sick for two or three days and haven't been eating 
anything. I feel very weak — and queer.” 

“Of course you do.” said Julietta, an assumed 
courage in her voice. “You must let me put you to 
bed before Dr. Moffitt comes. He'll get you a nurse 
and some more servants, and I'll see that everything 
is arranged before I go e 

‘But — who are you?” asked Mrs. Helmston. 

Julietta helped her off the couch and deftly made her 
comfortable in bed, trying not to show her inward 

terrified shrinking. 








ridiculous.” —_ 
Whereupon Lonny, who 
had come 1 pp the stairs 


fairly laden down with 


began to 
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fool oa bat peeved also, 
What d'vou mean, ridic- 


NEXT MONTH: “ Assisting George,” another Julietta story, in 
= y 

which that sprightly heroine plays the part of cupid; and “The 

Perfect Day.” a big Western story by Eugene Manlove Rhodes. eo 


said. “TI live in that gra) 
stone house with the big 
garden. over at Brooks Ave- 
nue and Hingston Street. 
passing and = saw 
all [Continued on page 5: 
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“I’m Mrs. Carson,” she 
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ANET had almost concluded that she 
would go into town. 

This was the last Thursday of August 

a day when the world 

sizzle to the touch and 

ooze away. 


seemed to 

; bor 
human strength to 
The night before there had been 
nervous shimmering ruus of lightning along the rim of 
the murky sky, but no rain, and it had been evident 
that more than those noiseless, teasing cinema waves 
on the horizon would be needed to crack the air. In 
the morning the sun had slipped up, bright and heart- 
less, and was without merey lifting its blistering course 
toward noon. The girl stood at the head of the stairs 
leaning against the banister rail, frowning slightly. 
and considering her plan. 

To begin with. she told herself. it might be a long 
While before she would have another opportunity, so 
safe and favorable, to carry out a particular resolution 
of hers, already several weeks old. The Dalrymple 
girls were away for the summer, and Mrs. Fielding 
would end her visit that evening. She did net know how 
much time might pass before she could again find such 
experienced “hands in which to leave her while 
she made the trip. And the trip had to be made. 


she remembered, if she were to execute that vow of her 


lo \ 


new and rearranged life to remove from herself without 
delay the taint of cowardice. One of the immediate 
acts which this seemed to involve was lo go to Lotta 
Reynolds for her dress. 

There was another reason. Without expressing the 
thought very clearly to herself, she knew that she 
desired to come back on the five-thirty train; upon it 
Butler was to return from his stay of several days in 
town. It was not so much that Janet wanted to put in 
a beseeching word with her husband for his conduct 
during the one meal of her mother’s visit which, due to 
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Mrs. Fielding’s unexpected wish to delay her departure 
until the cooler hours of the evening. all three of them 
would necessarily cat together; it was rather that she 
knew one glimpse at Butler's face would either quicken 
or allay the anxiety which since Sunday had 
growing with her. Besides. if anything dire had oc 
curred he might tell her of it durmg the ride. The 
child and his condition was the only other urgent 
consideration, and she decided, if there 
change in him, that she would go. 

The boy lay im his crib and smiled a small, drawn-in, 
baby smile up to Janet as she studied him. 
down into his quiet, patient eves, she saw nothing new 
indeed, it seemed to her that there had been nothing 
new to see in him all that summer; no cause for fresh 
alarm since the disturbing period of four or five days 
when he had cried out several times in that sudden, 
startled way which somehow had gripped the girl's 
breath. Never an hour since then but) she had hark- 
ened for that frightening wail, but it had not come 
again. The bov’s crib, however. had been moved to 
her room and hour after hour she had stood above it, 
fanning him until her wrists had ached with fatigue. 
Now, as she anxiously regarded her son, she believed 
that im all likelihood the bow'’s frail forees would be 
equal to the strain. The laws of merey and nature 
demanded that the heat should break soon; the thin 
blueness at his temples was no more marked than it had 


were To \ isthle 


Looking 


been; the tiny hollows at the side of his neck were no 
deeper. Leaning over, Janet once or twice thoughtfully 


good, fat job. 


“T offered your husband a job — a 
Hou 


be decenter. squarer than that?” 


could a man 






rs. Pierce 


by CAMERON MACKENZIE 


a full account of what happened in foregoing chapters see page 63 


to make the trip. 


“Mother” she began to Mrs. Fielding 
Whom she found seated downstairs, “Em 
Yotlnye Into town. 
“Oh. no, dearest, not today pleaded the old 
woman, turning heavily about in her chair 
“Yes, mother, today: TP omust.” was all that Janet 
returned. She had spoken with) finalitw. and Mrs 


Fielding sighed in resignation. When, an hour or so later 
Janet settled 
she wondered what must be 


eat tan Linen suit herself in the train 


in her mother’s mand 


She had come on Monday afternoon out to Tuckerton 


inc an agitation of delight, responding to Janet's tele 
phone invitation early that morning. Even though al 
reserves had not been wiped out between them, most o 
them had seemed to went 


away Kvery one of then 


spanned the child's wrist, kissed him abruptly 
on his soft. fair curls, and reached a deeision 


might have disappeared had Janet felt herself able to 


account oa little more definitely for her husband 


must have struck her mother as odd 
Janet reflected, that during the four davs of her visi 
Butler's vacant chair had not been filled with amore 
Bat the girl had done her best 
she had told her mother all that she herself knew. 
than that hes 
husband was in town and would return Phursday 

was not her fault. 


Fielding must) be, 


absence, It 


adequate explanation 


that was distressingly meager ho more 
Janet was as much puzzled as Mr 
but with the girl there 
knowledge of a small, curious succession of events whici 
her mother did This had contributed a 
growing anxiety to her perplexity. Sitting in 
she recalled the mild occurrences of Sunday evenin 
and debated again just how far they should be reseed 
together. 


was the 


not have. 


the cus 


She and Julian Powell had been upon the grass in 


Phat 





the middle of the lawn; Butler somewhere indoors, 
presumably writing letters, which he had said not even 
the heat could delay; above, within one of the blank 
windows of the second floor, the baby slept. For an 
hour or more Janet and Julian had been exchanging 
friendly, easy platitudes. His graceful length was 
stretched before her, his back to the house, his head 
upon his hand: she sat cross legged, plucking at blades 
of grass. It was very dark, but a shaft of soft light 
from the living-room lay across them. The dead hush 
of the night kept their voices to a whisper, At ten 
o'clock Julian's car had returned. The girl heard its 
deep hura and turned toward the bend in the driveway. 
She saw the long reach of its headlamps piercing the 
blackness and making more and more vivid theethick 
shrubbery of the opposite roadside. The pointing shafts 
swung straighter and the motor rounded the curve. 
It passed, and she looked up. The blinding flash had 
struck . the instantly every clapboard was 
sharpened to the eve. Then there had been darkness. 
But in that fraction of a second the girl had drawn a 
sudden, startled breath. 

Framed in the window of his bedroom Butler had 
been suddenly disclosed, standing. It had been an 
uncanny revelation. Janet had had a sense of having 
seen, not her husband, but what might have been the 
ghost of her husband; a further sense that an unseen 
third person had been almost present with Julian and 
her on the lawn. Before then she had believed that her 
husband was at the writing-desk downstairs: from a 


house; 


certain suggestion of permanency in his attitude he had 
evidently not just stepped to the window at the 
approach of the car; 
some time. 

But there had bean more than this. Not a line nor a 
lineament of Butler's features had escaped the swift 
projection of the machine's big batteries. His face, in 
that dazzling moment, had oddly, bafflingly 
different frem the picture her mind had carried of it. 
For one thing, it had seemed to have a new severity and 


no doubt he had been there for 


been 


sternness, far more dignified than the trascibility which 
of recent months had so often been revealed there. 
It had been as hard and unyielding as ever; im a way, 
as bitter and resentful; but, again, this had been modi- 
fied by a look of utter loneliness, or perhaps it was a 
weary, saddened kind of hopelessness. Janet, recreating 
the vision on the early afternoon train, was as little 
sure of what it portended as she had been when, that 
night upon the grass, she had accepted Julian’s hand 
and drawn herself to her feet. 

Quickly succeeding, there was, that same evening, 
still another episode. Julian had departed. Janet 
and her husband were moving up the brick path to the 
door. 

* Janet,” 
voice, too, there had been that 


Butler had begun, and this time in his 
iote of sternness, a 


want to ask you a question.” 

“Ves?” 

He had choked a little over his next words. “‘Have 
you known where the money came from to buy out 
Harsen?” 

He was watching her nar- 
rowly, sidewise. Her heart 
skipped a beat. She nodded 
before she turned a 
meet his 
troubled one. “Ves. I've 
known,” she replied quietly. 

It had been an hour or 
so later when Butler knocked 
upon her bedroom door. He 
opened it by an inch and, 
holding the knob, informed 
her, in his same unconsulting 
manner, of his plan to be 
for several days in 
town. She immediately had 
had a vague uneasiness, but 
her first definite reflection 
had been that now was her 
‘hance to have her mother 
vith her for a brief stay, and 
hat, while Mrs. Fielding was 
there, she could slip off to 
perform that clear duty to , 
herself of visiting Lotta’s 
flat. 

By the hour on 
however, 


twice 


serene eve to 


| 


absent 


Monday 
afternoon, when 
Mrs. Fielding had alighted 
cumbersomely from the sta- 
tion hack, Janet’s uneasiness 
had become an anxiety which 
even if it was not 
unable 
even to guess what might 
be afoot. During Tuesday 


was real, 
defined. She was 


and Wednesday no word or 





the pillows. 


gleam of light had come, and by the forenoon of today, 
Thursday, silence and her own brooding had put so 
keen an edge upon her distress of mind that mere 
restlessness, if nothing else, would, she believed, have 
impelled her to the trip. But as the train glided stealth- 
ily into the long, cool station shed, she remembered that 
she had another and more easily-defined errand ahead. 
She searched in her small purple leather hand-bag 
to make certain again of Lotta Reynolds's address. 
Passing through a swinging door and emerging upon 
the. glaring thoroughfare, Janet gasped. Volcanoes of 
lava-like heat were pouring upon the city; it seemed 
literally to fall in torrents. As she crossed the pave- 
ment toward the surface line. the flagstones struck hot 
to the ‘paper-like soles of her shoes. When, a few 
moments later, she alighted from the car and, spreading 
her blue parasol, made the curb and set off down the 
side street, the walls of the buildings beside her 
breathed a heavy, warm breath against her cheek. 
Almost by habit her thoughts were upon the boy with 
the tired eyes in the house upon the Tuckertor hill. 
She half-wished she had not come away. 


RESENTLY she was before the chipped, brown steps 
of the apartment-house which for eight months she 

had been too nerveless to visit. There was no less dread 
within her of what she was about to do than there had 
been, but the motive force of her new resolve carried her 
up to the vestibule. Searching the row of polished 
name-plates just inside the door, she repeated with a 
certain vehemence that she did not like the things in 
life for which the other woman stood, and that, volun- 
tarily or otherwise, Lotta had brought her a good many 
wretched, sinking hours. She still had such hours, she 
remembered, as she started over the row a second time. 

“Who yuh lookin’ for?” A moist, black face pro- 
truded itself from beneath the hall-boy’s sanctuary 
within the trap of the stairs, and a languid youth in 
soiled shirt-sleeves slouched forth, hitching his trousers. 

Janet explained. 

“She's lef’.”” 

The girl despaired. She had pitched herself up for the 
encounter and wanted to have it over. 

“Left, vou say?” she said, irresolute in the doorway. 

“Yess'm,”” returned the boy, scrutinizing Janct. 
“Gone uptown.” 

“Oh, dear!” sighed the girl. “*‘Do you know where?” 

“Yess’m.” He proceeded to his retreat and from 
beneath a flattened stack of newspapers on a chair 
produced a frayed note-book. Janet almost hoped he 
would not be able to supply the new address; if he did, 
she knew that she would force herself to go. The boy, 
after much heavy thumbing, spelled out: 

“Mrs. G-r-i-e-r. Riverside Drive and 

“Mrs. Grier!” exclaimed Janet incredulously, and 
leaned over to see the entry which the boy held toward 
her. It was written in the hand which she now recog- 
nized as Lotta’s. “‘Mrs. Grier!’’ she again exclaimed, 
and forthwith a perfectly definite chemical change 
seemed to take place in her entire attitude toward her 
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“Well, what do you want to know?” reminded Mrs. Reynolds as she sat back among 
Her eyes had not yet squarely met Janet’s 
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one-time friend. She achieved the sidewalk with fap 
less shrinking from her errand. 

In the roaring coolness of the subway Janet re 
proached herself somewhat for much that had been jn 
her mind. It seemed to her clear enough that nothing, 
so convincingly as marriage, could have given the lie 
to so many of her fears. She remembered the herrible 
principle of life that Lotta had once enunciated, and 
reflected that, if her friend had meant what she had 
said, she had also proved that she lived up to her code 
such as it was. Anyway, the girl said to herself, Mrs. 
Reynolds’s infatuation for Butler had probably passed, 
She emerged once more into the hot glare of the street, 
thinking that for months she had been an absurd little 
fool and wondering if there were any way in which she 
could make amends for her coolness to Lotta, when, 
lowering her parasol, she presented herself before the 
tomb-like portals of the Earlmore. 

Two gold-braided giants confronted her in the red. 
carpeted hall and one of them pompously boomed her 
name to the telephone girl. It struck Janet, while she 
waited, that it was possible that her friend was stil] 
away on her honeymoon, but that outcome was 
prompthy scouted by word to “show up Mrs. Pierce.” 
In the apartment, a maid ushered her through a dark 
hallway, in which only a silver card-tray gleamed, and 
into a long room done in soft grays. 

It was evident that in a material sense, at least, 
Lotta’s affairs had taken a lucky turn. As the maid — 
a keen-eyed person and not the Tillie of former days 

- disappeared and the girl was left to look about her, 
she remembered the other apartment where Mrs, 
Reynolds had lived. Whereas that had been a dwelling 
of smart poverty, this was one of the most easy luxury, 
Three great windows at one end poured forth light; and 
here, high up in the tall building, it was cool and 
draughty. Beyond opened the Hudson and the begin- 
nings of the Palisades. There was a deep window-seat, 
faintly oriental, where one could indulge in the view, 
Near, at one side, stood an impressively ponderous 
table of rich Circassian walnut, which suggested the 
furniture of a hotel. Upon this there was a nickel-plated 
telephone, a silver cigarette-box, two empty cocktail 
glasses and a vellow-bound novel. The gallery of silver- 
framed photographs of the other room had given way, 
here, to four or five cheerful French prints; there was 
not a photograph to be seen. Janet was commenting 
to herself that this home, for all its costliness, was far 
less personal and expressive than the other had been, 
and was speculating upon the possible characteristics 
of Mr. Grier, when she heard a door open and a footstep 
at the far end of the hall. 

She turned about, a dozen questions almost upon her 
lips, as many words of apology half-formed. She 
thought how different the meeting was to be from the 
preconceived notion of it she had had; an occasion for 
warm congratulations, not contemptuous reserves. 
Her resentment and fears were gone} and instead of 
wishing to shun Lotta as she would have shunned a 
poisonous thing, she found that she was prepared to 

cover a certain mortification 
at the part she herself had 
played with a bright, depre- 
cating smile of friendliness. 
The footsteps, amazingly slow 
and dragging for Mrs. Rey- 
nolds, drew nearer and 
paused at the  card-tray. 
Janet waited with a mild 
inward agitation. She stood, 
swinging her parasol, a cool, 
slim figure in her fresh linen 
suit. 

Lotta’s hand brushed aside 
a curtain and she was in the 
door. Upon the instant the 
smile which had_ illumined 
the girls face died. And, 
momentarily, she believed 
that if she had suffered during 
the eight months which had 
passed, Mrs. Reynolds must 
have suffered more. Not se 
much as a second was needed 
to realize that Lotta gave off 
a new and totally different 
impression. She did not 
appear older, nor did she 
seem ill. But her large eyes, 
which used to flash, were 
heavy and lacked lustre; that 
gay, spontaneous, three-quar- 
ters smile of hers was gone; 
her lips were parted in a kind 
of defeated bitterness. Janet 
had seen her friend before im 
moments of troubled emotion, 
but [Continued on page 88] 
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BELTANE —by Jeffery Farnol — 


EXT morning, ere the sun was up, came 
Beltane into the minster, and hiding within 
the deeper gloom of the choir, sat there hush- 
ing his breath to listen and trembling in eager 

anticipation. Slowly amid the dimness above came a 
glimmer from the great window, a pale beam that 

w with dawn until up rose the sun and the window 
glowed in many-hued splendor. 

And in a while to Beltane’s straining senses came 
the faint creak of a door, a soft rustle, the swift, light 
tread of feet; and starting forth of his lurking 
place he stepped forward with yearning arms out- 
stretched — then paused of a sudden, beholding her 
who stood at gaze, one slender foot advanced and 
white hands full of roses and lilies; one as fair, as sweet 
and pure as the fragrant blooms she bore. Small was 
she and slender, and of a radiant loveliness, red of lip 
and gray-eyed. Now beholding Beltane thus sud- 
denly, she shrunk and uttered a soft cry. 

“Nay,” quoth he, “fear me not, sweet maid. Me- 
thought thee other than thou art— I grieve that I 
did fright thee. Forgive me, I pray.” So saying, he 
sighed and bowing full humbly, turned, but even so 
paused again: 

“Thou art, methinks, the Reeve’s fair daughter 
thou art the lady Genevra?” he questioned. 

“Aye, my lord.” 

“Then, an thou dost love, gentle maid, heaven 
send thee happier in thy love than I.” At the which 
Genevra’s gentle eyes grew softer yet and her sweet 
mouth full pitiful and tender. 

“Art thou so unhappy, lord Beltane?” 

“Aye, truly!” he sighed, and drooped mournful 
head. 

“Ah, messire, then fain would I aid thee an I might?” 
said she, soft-voiced. 

“Then where, I pray you, is she that came here 
yesterday?” 

“Nay, lord, how may I tell thee this? 
many women im Belsaye town.” 

“For me,”’ quoth Beltane, “in all the world there is 
but one and to this one, alas! thou canst not aid me. 
Yet for thy kind intent I thank thee, and so farewell, 
sweet maid.” Thus saying, he took three steps away 
from her; then turning, came back in two. “Stay,” 
quoth he, slipping hand in wallet. “Know you this 
shoe?” 

Now beholding this, Genevra’s red lips quivered 
roguishly, and she bowed her little shapely head as she 
replied. 

“Indeed, my lord, “tis mine!” said she. 

“Then, pray you, who was she did wear it yester- 
day?” 

“Aye, messire, "twas yesterday I — missed it; wilt 
not give it me therefore? One shoe can avail thee 
nothing and —and ‘tis too small for thee te wear, 
methinks.” 

“Did she — she that lost this yesterday, send thee 
today in her stead?” 

“Wilt not give a poor maid her shoe, messire?” 

“O, Genevra, beseech thee, who was 
she did wear it yesterday — speak!” 

“Nay, this — this I may not tell thee, 
lord Beltane.” 

“And wherefore?” 

“For that I did so promise — and yet 
—what seek you of her, my lord?” 

“Forgiveness,” said Beltane, hot 
and eager. “I would woo her sweet 


There be 


clemency on one that hath wrought ber next month. The author’s name, for many 
grievous wrong. O, sweet Genevra, mn ; 
wilt not say where I may find her?” reasons, cannot be revealed. The story of a 


Awhile stood the maid Genevra with 
bowed head as one in doubt, then looked 
on him with sweet maiden eyes and of 
& sudden smiled compassionate and 
tender. 

“Ah, messire,” said she, “surely thine 
are the eyes of one who loveth greatly 
and well! And I do so love her that fain would I 
have her greatly loved; so will I tell thee despite my 
word — hearken!” And drawing him near she laid 
white finger to rosy lip and thereafter spake in whis- 
pers. “Go you to the green door near by, and upon 
this door knock you softly three times. Go, yet O 
prithee say not “twas Genevra told thee this!” And 
again she laid white finger to roguish, pouting lip. 

_Then Beltane stooped, and catching that little hand 
kissed it, and thereafter hasted blithely on his way. 


career. 


Concluded this Month 


Swift of foot went he and with eyes a-dance, nor 
paused in his long stride until he was come to a certain 
high wall wherein was set the small green door, whereon 
he knocked three times. And presently he heard the 
bar softly raised, the door was opened slow and cau- 
tiously; and stooping, Beltane stepped beneath the 
lintel and stood suddenly still, staring into the face of 
Black Roger. And even as Beltane stared thus amazed, 
so stared Roger. 

“Why, master!” quoth he, pushing back his mail- 
coif to rumple his black hair. ‘Why, master, you — 
you be early abroad — though forsooth ‘tis a fair morn- 
ing and ——” 

“Roger,” quoth Beltane, looking around upon a 
fair garden a-bloom with flowers, “Roger, where is 
the Duchess Helen?” 

** Ha, so ye do know, master. Who hath discovered it?” 

“Where is she, Roger?” 

“Lord,” quoth Roger, giving a sudden sideways 
jerk of his head, “how should Roger tell thee this?” 
Now even as he spake Roger must needs gesture again 
with his head and therewith close one bright, black eye, 
and with stealthy finger point to a certain tall hedge 
hard by; all of which was seen by one who stood beyond 
the hedge, watching Beltane with eyes that missed 
naught of him, from golden spur to golden head; 
quick to note his flushing cheek, his parted lips and 
the eager light of his blue eyes; oné who perceiving 
him turn whither Roger’s sly finger pointed, gathered 
up her flowing robe in both white hands that she might 
flee the faster, and who, speeding swift and light, 
came to a certain leafy bower. Sitting there, with 
draperies well-ordered, she caught up silk and needle, 
yet paused to close her eyes and set one hand upon 
rounded bosom what time a quick, firm step drew 
near and ever nearer with clash and ring of heavy 
mail until Beltane stood before her. And how was he 
to know of the eyes that had watched him through 
the hedge, or that the hand that held the needle had 
paused lest he should see how direfully it trembled? 
How should my Beltane know all this, who was but a 
very man? 

Awhile stood he, viewing her with eves aglow with 
yearning tenderness, and she, knowing this, kept her 
face down-bent, therefore. Now beholding all the beauty 
of her, because of her gracious loveliness his breath 
caught, then hurried thick and fast, insomuch that 
when he would have spoken he could not. Thus he 
worshiped her in a look and she, content to be so 
worshiped, sat with head down-bent, as sweetly de- 
mure, as proud and stately as if—as if she ne’er in all 
her days had fled with hampering draperies caught up 
so high! 

So Beltane stood worshiping her as she had been 
some young goddess in whose immortal beauty all 
beauty was embodied. 
~ At last he spake, hoarse and low and passionate: 

“Helen!” said he. “*O, Helen!” 

Slowly, slowly the Duchess lifted stately head and 
looked on him; but now, behold! her glance was high 


a 


BELTANE’S SUCCESSOR: The biggest novel, 


from a human point of view. McClure’s has ever 
published - The Straight Road ”_— will begin 


hungry heart — hungry for life, love, a child, a 
The pictures will be by C. E. Chambers. 


and proud, her scarlet mouth firm-set like the white 
and dimpled chin below, and her eyes swept him with 
look calm and most dispassionate. 


“Ah, my lord Beltane,” she said, sweet-voiced, 


“what do you here within the privacy of Genevra’s 
garden?” 

Now because of the sweet serenity of the Duchess’ 
speech, because of the calm, unswerving directness 
of her gaze, my Beltane felt at sudden loss, his out- 
stretched arms sank helplessly and he fell a-stammering. 


“Helen, [— I—O, Helen, I have dreamed of, yearned 
for this hour! To see thee again —to hear thy voice, 
and yet — and yet ——” 

“Well, my lord?” 

Now stood Beltane very still, staring on her in dumb 
amaze, and the pain in his eyes smote her, insomuch 
that she bent to her embroidery and sewed three 
stitches woefully askew. 

“O surely, surely I am mad,” quoth he, wondering, 
‘or I do dream. For she I seek is a woman, gentle 
and prone to forgiveness, one beyond all women fair 
and brave and noble, in whose pure heart can nothing 
evil be, in whose gentle eves her gentle soul lieth mir- 
rored, whose tender lips be apt and swift to speak mercy 
and forgiveness. Even as her soft, kind hands did 
bind up my wounds, so methought she with gentle 
sayings might heal my grieving heart — and now 
aw 

“O, my lord,” she sighed, bending over idle fingers, 
“methinks you came seeking an angel of heaven and 
find here — only a woman.” 

“Yet ‘tis this woman I do leve and ever must. 
Tis this woman I did know as Fidelis @ 

“Alas!” she sighed again, “alas, poor Fidelis. 
Thou didst drive him from thee into the solitary 
wildwood. So is poor Fidelis lost to thee, me- 
thinks.” 

“Nay, Helen — O, Helen, be just to me 
know I loved Fidelis ah 

“Yet thou didst spurn and name him traitor and 
drave him from thee!” 

Now of a sudden he strode towards her, and as he 
came her bosom swelled, her lashes drooped, for it 
seemed he meant to clasp her to his heart. But lo! 
being only man, my Beltane paused and trembled, 
and dared not touch her, and sinking before her on 
his knees, spake very humbly and with head low- 
bowed. 

“Helen — show me a little mercy!” he pleaded. 
*Wouldst that I abase myself? Then here — here be- 
hold me at thy feet, fearing thee because of my un- 
worthiness. But O believe — believe for every base 
doubt of thee this heart hath known, now doth it grieve 
remorseful. For every harsh and bitter word this 
tongue hath spoke thee, now doth it humbly crave 
thy pitiful forgiveness! But know you this, that from 
the evil hour I drave thee from me, I have known abid- 
ing sorrow and remorse, for without thee life is indeed 
but an empty thing and I a creature lost and desolate. 
O, Helen, pity me!” 

Thus spake he, humble and broken, and she, be- 
holding him thus, sighed (though wondrous softly) and 
‘neath her long lashes tears glittered (though swift 
dashed away) but — slowly, very slowly, one white 
hand came out to him, faltered. stopped, and glancing 
up she rose in haste and shrank away. Now 
Beltane, perceiving only this last gesture, sprang up, 
fierce-eved. 

“How,” quoth he, “am I then become a thing so 
base my presence doth offend thee? Then, as God 
liveth ne’er shalt see me more until 
thou thyself do summon me!” 

Even as he spake thus, swift and 
passionate, Giles clambered the ad- 
jacent wall and, dropping softly within 
the garden, stared to behold Beltane 
striding towards him fierce-eved, who, 
catching him by the arm, yet viewing 
him not, spun him from his path, and 
coming to the green door, sped out and 
away. 

Now as Giles stood to rub his arm 
and gape in wonderment, he started 
to find the Duchess beside him; and 
her eyes were very bright and her 
cheeks very red, and, meeting her look, 
poor Giles fell suddenly abashed. 

“Noble lady —” he faltered. 

**Foolish Giles,” said she. “go sum- 
mon me my faithful Roger.” But as she spake, be- 
hold Roger himself hasting to her through the roses. 

“Roger,” said she, frowning a little, “saw you my 
lord go but now?” 

“Ave, verily, dear my lady,” quoth he, ruffling up 
his hair, “but wherefore ——” 

“And I,” said Giles, cherishing his arm, “both saw 
and felt him ——"  ° 
“Ha!” quoth 
sweet mistress?” 


‘ 


thou dost 


“wouldst have him back, 
[Continued on page 58} 
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The fat 


woman 





ASHION makes the American woman 

play an endiess game with her figure 

of now-you-see-it-and-now-you-don’t! 

Sometimes you see too much of it— 
more’s the pity. 


Inv some surprising way the American 
woman’s figure is always responding to 
Fashion's say-so. The moment fashions 
exist they are in evidence 

The American woman's figure never 


disappoints. Figuratively speaking again, she presses 
the button and hips appear: she presses it again and 
they're gone. Now she has a bust and the next day 
she’s a slab. Again she looks like a tightly-rolled 
umbrella, and then, presto! changes into a bundle 
loosely tied in the middle. 

This waist-line, however, is by no means always in 
the middle. It is the most restless thing in the world. 
At one time it was just under the bust; then down it 
slipped to the knees. After a little it worked up an 
inch or so above the natural waist. Later, as if not 
knowing where else to go, it dropped to where it right- 
fully belonged. Then, it vanished — but before we got 
used to that, back it came again. Perhaps absence gave 
it sense, because it has lost the pinch and kept the 
natural curve. 

Here is a basic truth about the waist-line: Like the 
Prodigal Son, no matter how far it may wander, it 
always comes home again and it always gets a hearty 
welcome, too. Indeed, without a waist, woman’s 
figure is mere waste material. 

It is hardly three years ago that Paris declared for 
the loose and easy figure. It was then that the waist- 
line was called upon to obliterate itself. Curves were 
blotted out. Up and down was the only rule. The 
average woman tried to have a young boy’s figure. 
What she got was no figure at all. What she looked like 

well, that really is beyond deseriy.tion. 

You saw an animated bag of clothes approaching 
which slouched and wobbled and bo ved its shoulders 
and stuck out its head. It was bustless, hipless, waist- 
less and boneless and all the other lesses anyone could 
think of. And yet, lo! the first thing you knew you 
recognized the friend who had always seemed the 
height of style. 

And here, alas! is a much-to-be-lamented fact 
The height of fashion is often the height of absurdity 

This edict of Paris wasn’t such a hard one to follow. 
It meant comfort if it did mean slouch; but now comes 
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ashionable Figure 


Described So a Mere Man Can Understand It 


a new figure into style again. It is shapely. The bust 
is slightly raised. The waist is slightly rounded. The 
hips are in place again. The bundle has been opened 
and out steps the real woman. Here comes the rub. 
How is the real woman going to look like a real woman 
when she has been looking like an animated bundle? 
One would think that there must be a precious amount 
of pulling and hauling and pressing under and rounding 
out; but here she is, nevertheless; you can see her 
everywhere — trim and erect, a little bouffant as to 
skirt, a little saucy as to hat, and in all respects very 
taking if one has the luck to catch her. 

Now, how does she do it? 

Well, in the first place, she is adaptable and plucky. 
She knows what she wants and she goes after it. She 
knows, too, all the tricks of the trade, so that many 
things that can’t really be will seem to be. Besides, 
she knows that the foundation of any particular figure 
is the corset, and she selects that with the utmost care. 

It is worth while here to note how much any change 
in the fashionable figure affects the corset manufacturer. 
To say nothing of the dead stock that is apt to be left 
on his hands, any such change as that of three years 
ago may actually put him out of business by killing 
the demand for his goods, however up-to-date they 
may be. 

Indeed, I learn that this present style figure was 
brought about largely through the combined efforts 
of the corset trade. If this is so, their course was per- 
fectly justified, for they prevented the utter ruin of the 
feminine figure. A woman needs the right sort of cor- 
set. It supports her and sets off her gown. It shows 
her figure as it ought to be. 

Here is a basic truth of dress: First, the corset; 
next, the corset; above all else — and I might say be- 
neath all else — the corset. 

When this new corset has been put on, the American 
woman knows what is expected of her. The corset 


is no longer a mere girdle. It holds and lifts her ‘bust. 


It defines her waist. It really has bones in it, and thus 
the wearer gets at least one bone back, too — her 
back-bone — which has been missing for some years. 
Don’t you see how the figure is beginning to develop? 

Consider, too, that the average American woman or 
the model figure, as the shops call her, is slight and 
lithe and pliable. Since she has the will you may be 
sure she will find the way to get into her clothes and 
wear them well, too. 

It is to this fortunate average type that the shops 
cater. Most of their ready-made garments are regu- 
lated by it. The young woman with the thirty-six 
bust and the twenty-four or twenty-six waist can 
always be fitted and at a reasonable cost. She can do 
surprising things, too, without surprising either herself 
or the public. She can wear too much or too little, 
and yet look trim and decent. 

But how about the other — the unfortunate ma- 
jority of others, the old, the fat, the thin and above 
all, the impossible one — the dowdy — whom nobody 
or nothing can help? What are they going to do when 
a new figure comes out that is entirely beyond them? 

Then follows the farce of the over-stout woman, the 
comedy of the “‘under-thin” woman and the tragedy 
of the old woman who thinks herself young. As for 
the helpless and hopeless woman who can never be 
anything but a dowdy, she has a little monologue, since 
nobody cares to play with her. 

Just think of what the over-stout woman has to con- 
tend with! She has a thirty-six-inch waist, to say the 
least of it, and it will do no harm to add a few feet m 
speaking of her bust. Then there are hips and stomach, 
but these are mountains that we have no time to climb 
just now. Yet she does try so hard and she sighs am 
puffs so over corset strings that ought to be ropes. It 
is really cruel to laugh over the one joke that she alone 
can’t see. 

However, if she has taste there is some hope for her. 
She must study this fashionable figure and then take 
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Now she has 


a bust 





—and How She Gets It 





The next day 
she’s a slab 











by Grace Margaret Gould, Fashion Expert 


the middle course. 
is a deal of illusion in fashionable dress. Clothes can 
be made to suggest long lines. She mustn’t try for a 
perfect fit, for she will then slop over somewhere. De- 
tails, too, are of the utmost importance for her. The 
fat woman has a fatal fondness for sticking all sorts 
of things on herself that poke out and make her look 
bigger. She mustn’t do it. Simplicity helps her, and 
drapery may be so cunningly arranged as to lessen, if 
not hide, her fat. 

Here is a basic truth of dress: So long as things seem 
fashionable they are fashionable. 

The “under-thin” woman sighs, too. She has got 
to get things on instead of getting rid of them, and 
really it takes some art to adjust them. 

Luckily, the present fashions seem just designed 
forher. She can have all the bouffant effects she needs 
and yet be in the height of style. She may wear full 
and puffed sleeves. She may cover her hip bones, so 
sadly different from hips, with pannier draperies, and 
who is there to tell that she is not all she seems? She 
may wear sashes and wide girdles and all the pretty 
frills in which women so delight, and there is little 
danger of her appearing over-dressed. Really hey 
thinness lets her dissipate in style, you may almost say. 

Should the poor over-stout woman attempt a one- 
hundredth part of all the things the “under-thin” 
Woman can safely do, why, she would be packed off to 
&sanatorium for mental observation without a moment’s 
delay. By the way, there are others, and not fat 
others either, who might well be sent off with her for 
observation as to a lack of dress-sense. 

k sometime into the eyes of the old woman who 
tries to be young when she doesn’t know you are look- 
ing, and there you can read for yourself the tragedy in 
Which she takes the leading part. There is fierce 
striving, there is weariness, there is despair! 

When she does know you are looking there is a very 
different expression. She is animated — over-animated; 


As has already been hinted, there . 


she is lively — almost girlishly so. She makes you 
think for a moment that she may be her own grand- 
daughter, but it is only for a moment. You realize 
quickly enough that it is a grandmother masquerading 
in an unsuitable part. 

But what advice can you give to one who won't face 
the truth? There is no trouble at all about making 


the old woman attractive and lovable who accepts . 


her age. Her clothes then are as becoming as her 
white hair. They both are suitable, you see. And 
here is a basic truth in dress: It is suitability that 
always counts. 

But the old woman who insists upon being the young 
woman can never be any more natural than the dyed 
hair she very often wears. It is not becoming in her to 
wear the things she insists on wearing. Therefore, 
they are not becoming to her to wear. 

There is really no cure for this old body who would 
be a young body. She must either die or submit. The 
moment she does submit, her fierce old eyes will ac- 
quire a soft light. She will wear filmy fabrics that 
drape gracefully and always a touch of white at her 
neck. She will always be the pink of daintiness — 
the pale pink, mind you, which is often the sweeter 
because it must fade so soon. 

But how about her figure, you may ask? Well, the 
figure of an old woman should be a minor detail if 
she carries herself as well as she can. If she is properly 
corseted and wears correct clothes correctly made she 
will pass with the throng, you may be sure.’ And 
almost everyone will say how nice she is. The tragedy, 
you see, is quite likely then to end in smiles instead of 
tears. 

The monologue of the dowdy is not very taking. 
You see the same old things, day after day — they 
come on, but they never go off. Unlike the old woman, 
the dowdy shouldn’t accept. Whatever may have been 
the cause of her indifference to appearance — poverty, 
ill health, a broken spirit, or absorbing interest — it 
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Like a bag tied 
in the middle 





The moment 
she begins to do so, the monologue will 
begin to change into a pleasant scene 
which may be a pretty scene. 

Just watch how her figure changes with 
her thought of it. Instead of slouching 
along she walks erectly. Instead of lolling, 
she sits up and takes notice, and others 
begin to do so, too. There has got to be 
some pride about trimness, every time, and 

when she gets the one she will get the other. The fact 

that she looks well one day is an incentive for her 
looking better the next. Soon she ayes the habit 
of attractiveness. 

Fashion properly applied keeps a woman at her best. 
But, like every other medicine, you want to know how 
to take it before you do take it. 

The trouble is that American women are too obedient 
to Fashion. They follow blindly when they should look 
in the glass. There is one sure touch that Fashion's 
fingers can never give, and that is the touch of taste. 
Clothes may look stylish on others, but the same clothes 
will never look stylish on you unless they are becoming. 

It is in fighting against taste, instead of working 
with taste, that the American woman raises such havoc 
with her figure. The fact is she keeps doing too much 
to her figure. She tries to do what she can’t instead 
of trying to do what she can. She makes Fashion a 
law that must be obeyed instead of a suggestion that 
may be adopted. 

In her strife for a fashionable figure, she ignores the 
fact that she is fat or thin, or tall or short, or crooked 
or straight, or young or old, as the case may be, instead 
of always taking into consideration her good and bad 
points. She thinks of herself as wax that can be 
pressed into a mold and will come out in the exact 
pattern of the fashionable figure of the day. 

Let us suppose for a moment that she could do what 
she so vainly tries to do. Do you think the result would 
be desirable? Would it be a pleasant sight if all our 
women were formed exactly alike? Is it not the per- 
sonality that attracts us? Is not beauty itself de- 
pendent upon the personality instead of being inde- 
pendent of it? 

I know that the American woman takes great pride in 
herself. But let her just stop for a moment and think 
whether she will not teally. look her best when she 
looks most like herself. For here, undoubtedly, is the 
basic truth of all dress: Personality should control. 


is her duty to fight against it. 














‘You — you, were made beautiful, Fredericka, just to break my life to bits — I, that was more than father to you!” Sadge cried 


One 


HAT Sadge was going to blow up the 

Williamsburg Bridge that night at twelve 

was known to Mrs. Polly. She had bored 

a hole in the ceiling of his sitting-room, 
and heard him say so himself. That he was re- 
turning now from his final meeting with his con- 
federates was also known to her. 

It was now about eleven o'clock. The whole 
city was settling down to slumber; lights were being 
extinguished, houses darkened, and the night 
seemed to wait with patience for the terrific catastrophe. 

Blood was humming in Mrs. Polly’s ears; her throat 
was parched and feverish. She felt helplessly panic- 
stricken, for she had been foolish® enough, or wise 
enough, to keep the matter in her own hands. - No 
help was near; that lonely and obscure side-street 
was never visited by a policeman or patrolman. - And, 
as she assured herself, in her old and favorite phrase, 
she was a * prize fool.” 

Mrs. Polly was doing this wild deed for Fredericka; 
and misquoting Hamlet, she said: 

“What's Fredericka to me, or I to Fredericka, 
That I should get nervous prostration for her? 


“Nothing. But, Ki, you dowdy, sentimental tear-drop, 
if New York blows up with a dull thud, five million 
people can give you a vote of thanks.”’ 

The worst of it was that if Sadge came home a minute 
too soon,-her last desperate plan would be shattered. 
Out of the open dormer window of the little red-brick 
house leaned Fredericka; and down on the pavement 
stood a youth, gazing up. And the moon, riding over- 
head, transfigured these lovers with an appallingly 
bright illumination. Why didn’t the boy hurry? Not 
ten feet from him stood Mrs. Polly, trying to make 
her stout body small against a dirty door. She was 
sure that her rather large nose still protruded from 
the shadows. 

“Lovers!” she growled softly to herself. “‘They’re 
insane. At such a time as this! If Sadge sees this 
performance, then, Ki, I kiss you farewell.” 





Fair Daughter 


by 


James Oppenheim 


Illustrations by Henry Raleigh 


Her tongue stuck to the roof of her mouth; and 
distinct in the listening air she heard the youth sigh. 

“Fredericka!”’ he murmured. 

The girl, too, sighed. 

“Good night!” he whispered. 

“Good night, dear!” Her black eyes were gleaming 
in the moonlight. 

He blew her a kiss; she waved her handkerchief. 
It fell from her hand, and she laughed a silvery laugh. 
He promptly picked it up, pressed it to his lips, and 
stuck it in his shirt. 

“How careless!”’ thought Mrs. Polly. 

Oblivious of all else, the lovers gazed at each other; 
and he waited until reluctantly she drew in. Then 
he ‘started down the street. But as he passed Mrs. 
Polly, she suddenly reached out, seized his arm, dragged 
him into the doorway, and before his amazement had 
time for utterance, she had clapped a hand over his lips. 

“It’s I. Keep quiet.” 

“Oh!” he exclaimed. “‘ You — you’ve —— 

“Shut up!” she whispered. “And get back — quick.” 

A moment later a tall, black-suited man passed them. 
The light fell on his face for a moment, revealing its 
pinched and startling bitterness. It was a terrible face. 

“Ye gods!” breathed Teddy. “Her father!” 

Then he felt the shivering of Mrs. Polly’s body against 
his own. 

““What’s the matter?” 

““Matter?”” she hoarsely whispered. 
She seized him hard by the arm. 

He had the sensation a man might have in stumbling 
over a murdered body. His flesh crept. Mutely he 


**Matter?”’ 





stepped out with her onto the pavement, and 
with an ineffectual motion she pointed at the 
bridge. Its massive height slanted upward toward 
the hidden and mighty arch of steel that joined 
two cities with a giant pathway in the sky. 

“That looks solid, doesn’t it?”’ she said. 

He nodded, alarmed. 

“Teddy,” she said suddenly, looking him in 
the eyes, “somehow I trust you. And I’m going 
to confide in you. But you've got to be 
aman tonight. There’s a man’s work ahead —” She 
paused, and went on slowly, “I rarely make mis- 
takes. I think I can bet on you.” 

Her hot earnestness made him pale. 
staring at her, waiting the news. 

“Well,” she muttered, “Sadge is going to blow up 
the New York end of the bridge at midnight — unless 
we stop him — you and I!” 

The youth gave a cry of horror. He saw a picture 
of the immense structure, columns, supports, girders, 
trolley cars, human beings, springing toward the stars, 
and flying to pieces. 

“And,” she went on, “we have no one to help us.” 

He spoke slowly, and as if he babbled in his sleep. 
“Fredericka’s father? But why should he want to do 
such a thing? It’s crazy.” 

» “We won’t argue that now,” she said sharply. “It’s 
after eleven. We haven’t even an hour left. Will you 
help save Fredericka, or won’t you?” she spoke more 
fiercely. ‘‘Do you love her? Do you really love her?” 

He was trembling. He muttered brokenly. “But 
I do —I do ——” 

“Well, what do you suppose will come-of her if he 
puts it through?” 

“What will?” 

“Think of the notoriety, the trial — Fredericka on 
the witness stand. But that’s only the beginning. 
Sadge has killed at least three men out West, with his 
damned dynamiting. It will send him to the electric- 
chair — and you know Fredericka! What will it do 
to her? She, so innocent, idolizing that beast; loving 
you. It will be the end of her!” the woman exclaimed. 


He stood 
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The youth shut his eyes, as if against the horror of it. 

“J can’t get the rights of this ——” 

“Never mind the rights of it,” she said. “Let me 

yanize you into action. Do as I say.” 

“But I can’t believe it!” 

“Believe what?” 

“That her father 

‘“Teddy,” she said, putting her hands on his shoulders, 
“look at me.” 

He met those clear, transparent blue eyes, and felt 
his soul pierced to the depths. His own lowered. 

‘I’m going to tell you everything,” she said quickly, 
“and in about two minutes. Then you'll have to fly. 
Listen. Who am I?” 

“You're Sadge’s housekeeper,” he gasped. 

“How long?” 

“About — yes — it’s three weeks.” 

“That’s what it seems. But it isn’t so. I bought 
off his housekeeper, and when she left I applied for the 
job. Headquarters sent me.” 

His lips parted in amazement. 

“Then you’re —”’ he was breathless, “a detective?” 

“Yes. For three weeks I’ve been listening. They 
were going to do it next week; but this evening they 
changed their plans, and left me in the lurch. And if 
it weren’t for Fredericka, ’d simply call in the police 
and arrest him.” 

**Fredericka?” 

“Yes.” She spoke with sudden gentleness. “Teddy, 
she’s sweet, isn’t she? And I’m one of these foo! women 
who have to have children, no matter who they are; 
and she and I —well, I just love the girlk And Id 
rather see Manhattan Island do an aerial loop-the-loop 
than have Rikky lose a night’s sleep. That beast,” her 
voice hardened, “shan’t ruin her life, try as he might.” 

His own anger rose, so that he forgot all else. 

“He has been trying to ruin her,” he exclaimed, 
“keeping her that way in the house — and away from 
others her own age. He’s insane!” 

“Ted,” she cried low, “ will you save her?” 

“We'll arrest him,” he said fiercely. 

“Nonsense! That won’t save Sadge—or her. 
There’s his previous record. His reckoning is due. 
Besides, son,” she said tenderly, smiling faintly, “‘she 
loves you more .than she loves him. And that’s how 
we'll save her. That’s how we'll keep her ignorant of 
what her father is. It’s her love for you, Teddy.” 

His face brightened. 
“What shall I do?” 

“Are you really cour- 
ageous?”” 

“Tell me.” 

“You have a good job, 
Teddy, haven’t you?” 

“Yes,” he said proudly, 
“Tm a salesman — and I 
run fifty a week at 
times.” 

“Well, then, elope with 
her.”” 

He was both amazed and 
stunned. “‘But—but, Mrs. 
Polly a 

“Don’t but me. It’s her — , 
life—in your hands.” 

“But she a 

“Leave her to me. Son, J 
you just follow Mother 
Polly and ask no questions. 
Now listen!” She seized 
the lapels of his coat, and 
with each phrase gave him 
a pull. “In half an hour 
you come up the street be- 
side the bridge in a taxi; 
then sneak across the iron- 
monger’s yard to Sadge’s 
backyard. I'll be watching. 
She'll meet you there. 
Sadge will be in front. 
And, then off you go, you 
lovers, and only the moon 
and the chauffeur will know 
where.” 

His spirit was kindled. 

‘in half an hour.” . 

Then a doubt crossed his mind. “But won't she 
find out later, anyway?” 

“Listen,” she said. “Something may happen to- 
night. So take her out of the city for a honeymoon. 
Keep the papers from her. She'll have you — and no 
notoriety. Perhaps she'll never know the whole 
truth.” 

“What may happen?” he asked aghast. 

“Never mind!” she said sharply. “In half an hour?” 

He was roused, joyous almost. “Yes!” 

“Then bless you both, my children.” In spite of 
herself, Mrs. Polly’s voice broke as she spoke. 
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“Oh, Mrs. Polly, did 
you hear? Did you 
hear him?” 


“Yes,” he said breathlessly, 


He laughed excitedly, caught her in his arms and 
kissed her. “You're great,” he said. | “After: ‘it’s 
over, we'll have you in for a regular jollification — 
Mother Polly!” , 

She slapped him on the back, to make him think she 
was happy instead of miserable; and with a gesture 
of farewell, he hurried down the street. She watched 
him go. Her throat choked her. , 

“Lovers! And I —lonesomest cat-woman in New 
York. But, say, Ki—” she spoke fiercely, “nerve, 
wit, and grit — come on!” 

Deliberately she climbed the stoop, unlocked the 
door, and entered the dark hall. It was as if she entered 
the soul of Fredericka. There was a subtle, fresh 
fragrance, a breath of the spring, which had secretly 
wandered in from the backyard. And pausing, she 
thought: “Surely I can depend on Teddy — and on 
her love for Teddy.” 

That love was rapturous first love. Sadge had tried 
to possess his daughter totally. He had cut her off 
from the society of others; he lived on her, pouring all 
the love that was in him fiercely into his own offspring. 
And until she was sixteen she had been satisfied. An 
overflow of energy in her then began, with strange 
longings. She did not know what she wanted; so she 
turned to religion, and every afternoon wandered 
through the streets to a certain little church, where in 
the cool shadows and the silénce, and the colored air, 
her passions became mystical and vast. Then one 
day coming out of church she ran into Teddy, and 
knocked off his hat. Her innocence made her talkative; 
he escorted her to her corner. Thereafter they met 
out on the Bridge at twilight, or sometimes at night 
he stole over the iron junk of the yards behind the 
house, and under the little pear tree they met. Mrs. 
Polly became confidante at once and helped keep the 
fact from the father. ; 

“*Sadge’s love for her,” said Mrs. Polly, “is the weak 
link of his chain. Break that — break him.” 

On that she was staking all. And if that failed? 
Well, she had a revolver, if nothing else stopped -him 
finally. As for his confederates — she knew they 
would dare nothing without the lash of their grim 
leader. Besides, the powder was here in the house. 

She had little use for Sadge, though he was in spots 
a learned man. His head was full of all kinds of scraps 
of philosophy and history; but in the main he was 
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She composed her fluttered and over-tense soul, and 
knocked ‘softly. ~ 

She heard the movement of alarm, as the man 
altered his pace, and came toward the door. Cau- 
tiously he turned the key, and set the door ajar. A 
slice.of his face, and one eye appeared. His voice was 
like a bitter cordial — the excitement of concentrated 
alcohol and the taste of disgusting quinine. 

“Who is it?” 

“T — Mrs. Polly.” 

“What do you want?” he burst out, and there was 
a touch of frenzy in the tone, as:if he could stand noth- 
ing further, and were being tampered with at the su- 
preme moment of his life. 

Mrs. Polly realized that she was in difficulty. 
must see you,” she said ominously. 

“Must? Why? Why? I tell you, you're disturbing 
me.” 

“Mr. Sadge, I’ve got to see you.” 

He growled under his breath. 

“So? Yes? Come in, and be quick about it.” 

He cautiously opened the door further, and as she 
passed in, he shut it, locked it, put his hand significantly 
in his pocket, and walked over to his desk. Then he 
faced her. His countenance was watchful and wrath- 
ful. -Had he been discovered? He looked at her, as 
if to look through her. 

She met his gaze, moveless in the middle of the room. 
Her voice was low, but emphatic. “I’m sorry to dis- 
turb you. I know you are very busy.” 

His teeth bared; ‘it was as if he were about to spring 
upon her. ‘How do you know? Hey?” 

**Well,” she said, “I can’t help noticing things. 
Wher I cleaned up here today I saw -—— I couldn't help 
seeing — your paper on ‘Anti-Civilization’ ——”’ 

He suppressed his fury; but he grew pale. 
else have you noticed?” 

She spoke with anger. 


“Fy 


* What 


“Mr. Sadge, I didn’t come 
It’s no business of 
mine. I came here because of something more impor- 
tant — the most important thing in the world to you.” 

He was shaken. He looked afraid. ‘‘ What is it?” 
he breathed. 

She came a little nearer, and lowered her ‘voice. 
**Fredericka.” 

His whole ‘attitude changed; he began to trem- 
toward her. 


ble, moistened his lips, and came 
He was just a_ troubled 
father. 


**Fredericka?” 


A pang of pity visited 
Mrs. Polly. But she went 
on slowly. “Have you 


been watching her lately? 
Have you kept an eye ‘on 
her?” 

“What do you mean?’ 
he whispered. 

““Haven’t you seen any- 
thing?” 


SY He looked at her blankly. 
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—_ “ee ~~ 
\ eS - gee VE Nothing — nothing. 
1 , “You haven't noticed 
— ; that she treats you dif- 
Nal ferently? 

in Oe “In what way?” 
. % Ms ‘6 » 
\ } In her love — her af- 
- fection — her attentions.” 
‘ “Mrs. Polly,” he cried 
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harsh, narrow and vitriolic. He was ferociously suspi- 
cious, insanely egoistic. Possibly he was mentally 
unbalanced; but Mrs. Polly knew little of such things. 
She only knew that for three weeks she had heard him 
denounce civilization and the state; while, with brutal 
force, he subjugated his weak-minded tools. Only when 
he was with Fredericka did he seem simple, tender, 
human. But if she had to choose between these two 
lives, she must save the unspoiled girl rather than the 
broken man. And with courage she made her choice. 

A gleam of light was under the sitting-room door. 
Pausing, she heard the footsteps within. ‘The wolf!” 
she thought darkly. “Stride on! Race with me 
toward midnight; and I'll get there. And you——” 


hoarsely. “‘be careful!” 
“No falling off in her 


caresses?” she pursued mer 





— 


cilessly. 
“Oh, God!” he exclaimed. 
“Ha!” she said, “you 


have noticed.” * 

A flash of suspicion began 
to gleam in his eyes. “But 
what is this to you?” 

“Oh,” she said drily, 
“I’m honest, and earn m) 
wages. You put her in my 
charge. But if this is of no 
interest to you - x 

Suddenly he seized his own coat and tugged at it. 
**Damnation!”’ he cried out. 

“Ha!” she thought. “I have you!” Then 
spoke aloud. “I don’t of course want to interfere 

“You tell me all you know!” he said, almost martic- 
ulate. ‘‘What is this thing? What are you trying to 
do? You know how I love Fredericka and trust her; 
and if you slander her, why, I'll crush you between 
my fingers. Crush you like that!” 

She stood silent and looked down. 

“But to come at this time!” he burst out, in agony. 
“What is it? Can’t you tell me?” 

“Yes, I'll tell you,” she said slowly. “Fredericka is 
a young girl, full of life, and it’s perfectly natural , 
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“You mean?” His face looked so white that the 
shaved beard upon it stood out with strange blackness: 

**T mean — she’s in love.” 

Lightning had found him; he leaned against the 
desk. His voice was hoarse. 

“You lie!” 

“Then I shall say nothing further,” said Mrs. Polly 
sharply. 

“What's his name?” 

“Teddy Hanlon.” 

““Where did she meet him?” 

“Coming out of a church.” 

“When?” 

*“A month ago.” 

“And since then?” 

“They've been meeting secretly.” 

** Where?” 

“In the backyard—on the street —” she spoke 
more slowly, “on the Bridge. ~ 

“The Bridge?” 

“Yes, the Bridge 

“And making love?” 

“Yes. Kissing — caressing ——” 

*Fredericka? By heaven, it isn’t so!” 

His ‘eyes rolled, bloodshot. He came toward her 


as if to destroy her. “But she and I—I gave her 
everything. Ive lived for her— No, she’s not that 
sort.” 


Mrs. Polly smiled faintly. “That sort is just the 
human sort, Mr. Sadge.”’ 

“J say, you lie!” 

“All right. Go and ask her.” 

He put a hand on his forehead, and then passed his 
fingers through his gray and black hair. “If this is 
so, he muttered, insanely, “if she has gone back on 
her father Yes, you said she’s been different to 
me lately. I’m blind! Blind! I trusted her too 
much. I spoiled her. But no, it shan’t be. She’s all 
I have in the world. And she’s been sweet, and good, 
and obedient; never gave me a moment's trouble. 
She was like her mother. Ah, life isa curse! This world 
is a degenerate worid! Where the purest are polluted 
— He paused. “I'll kill him on the street if I meet 
him!’ He turned on Mrs. Polly wildly. ‘* What did 
you tell me this for? I was happy m my ignorance ——™ 

She stood without flinching. “But it’s natural 
that a girl "3 

“Natural! At her age, a child, and all I have 
got—" He suddenly paused, suspicion in his eyes. 
His voice lowered and cut. “How long have you 
known this?” 

“I suspected it for several days, and tonight I got 
the proof.” 

“The proof?” 

“Just before you came in she was leaning from her 
window, talking to him 

“What! Tonight?” 

“Yes ing 

“And leaning from the window? Where is she? 
Where is she now?” 

“In her room, Mr. Sadge.”’ 

He stood, silent. Then he said low: “I'll not believe 
this, until I have it from her own lips. 


He stood a moment, like a youth about to visit his 
beloved. He straightened his coat, smoothed his hair, 


drew himself up. Then he called. 
**Fredericka!”’ 
“Yes,” came her silvery voice. 
“Come here.” 


Mrs. Polly from the shadow of the stairs where she 
crouched saw the light silk curtain over the front door; 


and through the curtain the blur of a dim gas-light, 


and a moving shadow. The curtain fluttered, a hand 


appeared, then Fredericka. She was in her corset 
waist, and her arms and neck and shoulders were bare. 


Her black hair hung long down her back: and in one 
hand she still held her hair-brush. She was youth: 
dark, glamorous, just budding; with graceful quick 
motions, and eager parted lips. Something in the tone 
of her father’s voice had crossed the mood of passionate 
and ecstatic first love, and brought the flush to her 


cheeks, and the trouble to her eyes. 

“Father?” 

“Come here,” he said, gruffly, yet tenderly. 

She approached him timidly. 

“Closer.” 

She came nearer, in alarm. He took her free hand. 

““Why are you trembling?” 

““T don’t know,” she murmured. 

He leaned nearer. ‘“‘Do you love me, Fredericka?” 

*Yes.”” She looked down. 

“Is your first duty to me?” 

“a 

“Have I been a good father to you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then — would you ever do anything to hurt me?” 

She did not answer. ° 

“You're trembling,” he muttered. He spoke more 
slowly. ‘Perhaps you have done something?” 

She was silent. Suddenly he flung her hand away. 

“God in heaven!”’ he cried out. 

“Daddy!” she exclaimed, seizing his arm. 

He pushed her away. 

“It’s true,” he muttered hoarsely, insanely. ‘* What 
is his name?” 

Her voice was scarcely audible. 

“Teddy — Teddy Hanlon.” 

“*And you've been meeting him in secret?” 

“ey 

*“And you picked him up on the street, like a com- 
mon flirt? You?” 

She drew back, her face hidden. He clenched his 
fist and raised it. 

“Damn you,” he cried, “and damn myself for loving 
you. You were made beautiful just to break my life 
to bits — I, that was more than father to you — that 
took you to my heart when your mother died, and raised 
you, and taught you, and amused you, and spoilt you — 
never out of my thoughts a moment. And when you 
were sick as a child, carrying you in the night, and sooth- 
ing you in your delirium — my whole life wasted for 
you —and this the end of it. Fool I am! Fool! 
Fool!” 

She was weeping heart-brokenly. He heard the curi- 
ous sound of stifled sobbing and suddenly became gentle. 
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“More than me?” he questioned lrungrily. 

“It’s different Fs 

“But I forbid you to see him again.” 

“You cannot forbid me. I must see him.” 

““Must! Come, what’s this? I say you shan’t.” 

“T am sorry, Father ——” 

“Sorry! Then, by heaven, the end has come!” —— 
His passion went towering again; he shook his fist jp 































































her face, and his words came stabbing and terrible. he cal 
“Listen to me, and listen carefully! You and he are his mo 
finished with each other. Tomorrow I shall take you hangme 
: : r aze 
away, where you can’t see him. Now, go to bed, and =e “ 
ponder that... .” the r 
She gave a cry and clutched his arm. — = 
“But, Daddy, listen ——” - ae 
He flung her off. = a 
“You vile girl! Get to bed.” atta 
“Daddy!” == 
He made for the stairs. — 
“Tf I hear another word, I shall search him out, and IS: 
shoot him like a stray dog. Oh! Oh!” he cried in his fe 
agony. “You have killed all that was precious in my J 
life! Fredericka!” q —" -o 
And with that he went blindly, step by step, down Ms ater 
the stairs. thou! 


Mrs. Polly, who had descended quickly to the floor heir wi 
below, let him pass; then she hurried to the attic. . 
She pushed aside the silk curtain, and entered the 
sloping room. In the dim light she saw Fredericka les 
stretched face downward on the bed. She drew the — 


at least 
— and 


: ler ev' 
girl up to her arms, and there let her sob. . . . cet 3 
“Oh, Mrs. Polly, did you hear? Did vou hear him?” ane ” 
“*T did, sweetheart.” couldn’ 

se » teesthle things he sani?” . 
And the terrible things he said: Intellig 


“Yes, dear. So!” Mrs. Polly kissed her. hed Of 
“Am I really wicked, Mrs. Polly?” P 


“Wicked? You? It’s he that’s wicked.” _s 
“No,” she cried. “‘ Not my father. He’s not wicked, 7 - A 
Mrs. Polly. But what can I do? I can’t help loving oo h 
Teddy, can I?” a a 
standin 


“Do you really love him, Rikky?” ga 
“i “ “cent : . y by ver’ 
rhe girl raised her tear-stained face; it became sub- ym 


limely beautiful. 
“T love him so, I'd die this moment, if it would hel mouph 
Pr, € so, ‘ s it, ould help eaaslid 
a : r imperil 
Will you leave him then tomorrow and go off with Her: 
your father, Rikky?”’ “1 
ete Pat ~ ?— et is ; - est ide: 
No,” she cried, devoutly. ‘“‘Not if he kills me. — 
“Then what will vou do?” fe 
«ae 4 nomic 
What can I do: th 
, »” m. ° nm e so 
Mrs. Polly's head began to swim again. Time was iad os 
being lost; it was drawing on toward midnight, and the he i 


dynamiting, which could easily have been stopped if either 
she had not been concerned for Fredericka, might now 



















No! She is the only good in this world! 


Wait 


aed notices 
proceed. In that case, would not she be responsible? : 
‘ ~ ner A noti 
Would it not be she really who blew up the Williams- ware 
burg Bridge? — 
‘ ‘ 3 , ‘ you th 
She spoke passionately, swiftly, trying with all her Diesen 
strength to wrest a victory out of these heavy obstacles. 
oat "ee aoe is one 
Listen, Rikky. Your father actually will take ie we 
you away tomorrow; I know him. So you have That 
only tonight. Are you brave?” + 
; “ow ; 9 39 one s 
What can I do? h 
“Run off with Tedd Marry - him — — 
tonight.” . . : merely 
7 . 
onight. ii. 


He walked with uncertain stride past her, STORIES NEXT MONTH: “Conklin Brothers,” The girl shrank back. ‘“‘ Tonight?” ae os 





































as if he had lost control of his feet; unlocked “Yes. Listen. Your father questioned itnory 
the door, opened it, stepped into the hall. by Holworthy Hall: “The Perfect. Day,” by Eugene me today, and I was afraid this was coming. a 
He went up the steps very slowly, pausing os a é © de So I asked Teddy to come here for you. nye 
now and then. Secretly Mrs. Polly followed. Manlove Rhodes; Not Mentioned in the Decree,” He'll be here in five minutes.” her se 

The house was very still, and in the still- . ‘ ee ae °° “Teddy,” she cried, “will be here?” 
ness Fredericka was singing in the attic: by Cameron Mackenzie; “ Assisting George,” by “Ton, Wiicr. Dec, seme” . _ 
ne I Pee Sophie Kerr; “The Light that Lies,” by George Barr The girl's face shone. intere: 
rink to me only with thine eyes : ril see him again: , = and e 
And I will pledge with mine . . . McCutcheon; a long instalment of “Mr. and Mrs. m aps rv a and have him, forever. at all 

She shuddered. 

Her voice came clear and melodious, Pierce;” and the big new anonymous novel that “No,” she gasped, “I can’t. It would are 
and full of youthful longing. ‘ . kill my father.” put tl 
The second ..oor was dark, and Mrs. We confidently believe will be the novel of the year. “Nonsense. He'll get over it. He isn't oath 
Polly had to search for the stairs. Her heart the first father to lose his daughter. Once she u 
was in conflict. She dreaded the blow that it’s over, he'll forgive you. He loves you tentio 
would fall on the girl, and she tried to sustain too much to do otherwise.” and n 
herself with the thought that it was necessary. Truly “But you don’t love him, do you? You don’t love She sat inert. her su 
she had found the weak link. Had Sadge even for- him, Fredericka?”’ “But I can’t.” — an 
gotten his terrible project? Was this human tie, after ‘Forgive me, father,” she sobbed, “I do love him.” Mrs. Polly was in despair. Again her mouth became No. 7 
all, the only reality of his life? Was there a sort of “It’s just child’s play —calf-love. You'll get over parched and blood hummed in her ears. She felt she not e 
insanity in his love for his daughter? To what terrible it. There! There!” was suffocating. A feeling of sickness passed through thoug 
end would this carry him? He drew her to his breast, and smoothed her long _ her, as she thought of Sadge below making his prepara- heche 
Slowly he climbed, until his dark head and bowed _ black hair. tions. What if he started off earlier than planned? mitte 
shoulders emerged above the attic floor, in the dim light “Fredericka, you won't see him any more, will you? What if, while she sat there. arguing with an obstinate own 
of a single gas-jet. Mrs. Polly was close behind him. Come, everything will be as it was — just you and I. girl, that shattering explosion tore the night apart, Yale. 
The hall was square, the width of the house; trunks There! I love you even though you've done this dis- and burst the panes of glass of the windows? Then the - 
were piled in it, and ropes strung across it, on which graceful thing.” confusion, the cries, the crowds, the police — and her Sar 
hung some old clothes. Sadge’s shadow, monstrous She drew from him slowly. Her face was pale, her own ruin, and Rikky’s ruin? rumir 
and black, strode up the slanting ceiling, as he reached eyes staring; but her voice, though low, was full of She looked at the bare-armed girl. leaning low under by tl 
the landing; and a mouse scurried away before him. passionate determination. her long black hair. With one final desperate effort last 
He ‘paused, and turned. The song had ceased. “Father, I love him!” she spoke. chap 
There was a sharp and waiting silence... . His face changed almost convulsively as she spoke. “Rikky, trust to me. You [Continued on page 51) bs be 
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The Light that Lies 
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he had ever seen. The fellow sat with 
his mouth open half the time, his lips 
hanging limp im a fixed, fatuous smile, 
his gaze never wavering. Sampson took 
the trouble to dissect No. 7's visage - 
in some exasperation, it may be said. 
He found that he had a receding chin 
and prominent upper teeth. Just the 
sort of a fellow, thought Sampson, who 
was sure to consider himself attractive 


to women. 





ISS HILDEBRAND was twenty- 

four or -five, he concluded. She 
was neither tall nor short, nor was she 
what one would describe as fashionably 
emaciated. Indeed, she was singularly 
without angles of any description. Her 
hair was brown and naturally wavy 
at least, so said Sampson, poor simpleton 
—and it grew about her neck and 
temples in a most alluring manner. 
Her eves were clear and dark and amaz- 
ingly intelligent. Sampson repented at 
once of the word intelligent, but he 
couldn’t think of a satisfactory synonym. 
Intelligent, he reflected, is a word ap- 
plied only to the optics of dumb brutes, 
such as dogs, foxes, raccoons and the 
like, and to homely young women with 
brains. Understanding — that was the 
word he meant to use. She had under- 
standing eyes, and they were shaded 
by very long and beautiful lashes. 

“Her chin was firm and delicate, her 
mouth — well, it was a mouth that 
would bear watching, it had so many 
imperiling charms. 

Her nose? Sampson hadn't the faint- 
est idea how to describe a nose. Noses, 
he maintained, are industrial or eco- 
nomic devices provided by Nature for 
the sole purpose of harboring colds, 
and are either lovely or horrid. There 
is no intermediate class in noses. You 
either have a nose that is fearfully 
noticeable or you have one that isn’t. 
A noticeable nose is one that completely 
and adequately describes itself, sparing 
you the effort, while the other kind of 
a nose — such as Miss Hildebrand’s 
is one that you wouldn't see at all un- 
less you made an especial business of it. 
That sort of a nose is simply a part of 
one’s face. There are faces, on the 
other hand, as you know, that are 
merely a part of one’s nose. 

His rather hasty analysis of yesterday 
was supported by the more deliberate 
observations of today. She was a cool- 
headed, discerning young woman, and 
not offensively clever as so many of 
her sex prove to be when it is revealed 
to them that they possess the power to 
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interest in the proceedings was keen 
and extremely one-sided. She was not 
at all interested in the men who failed 
to come up to her notion of what a juror 
ought to be. It was always she who 
put the final stamp of approval on the 
jurors selected. Two or three times 
she unmistakably overcame the con- 
tentions of her grandfather’s counsel, 
and men got into the box who, without 
her support, would have been challenged 
—and rightly, too, thought Sampson. 
No. 7, for instance. He certainly was 
not an ideal juror for the defendant, 
thought Sampson. And the fat little 
bachelor — why, he actually had ad- 
mitted under oath that he knew the 
district attorney, and was a graduate of 
Yale. But Miss Hildebrand picked him 
as a satisfactory juror. 

Sampson’s reflections, or perhaps his 
Tuminations, were brought to an end 
by the completion of the jury. The 
ast man accepted was a callow young 
chap with eye-glasses, who confessed 
to being an automobile salesman. 





They were sworn immediately, and 
then the senior counsel for the State 
arose and announced that he had no 
desire to keep the jury confined during 
the course of the trial; the State was 
satisfied to allow the members to go to 
their own homes overnight if the defense 
had no objections. Promptly the at- 
torneys for the defendant, evidently 
scenting something unusual, put their 
heads together and whispered. A mo- 
ment later one of them got up and said 
that the defense would take the unusual 
course of asking that the jury be put in 
charge of bailiffs. He did not get very 
far in his remarks, however. Miss 
Hildebrand’s eyes had swept the jury 
box from end to end. .She observed 
the look of dismay that leaped into the 
faces of the entire dozen. Sampson 
had a queer notion that she looked at 
him longer than at the others, and that 
her gaze was rather penetrating. An 
instant later she was whispering in the 
ear of the second lawyer, and — well, 
they were all in conference again. 
After a period of uncertainty for the 
victims, the first lawyer, smiling be- 
nignly now, withdrew his motion to 
confine the jury, and graciously signified 
that the defense was ready to proceed. 

The first witness for the State was 
a Mr. Stevens. Sampson was sure from 
the beginning that he wasn’t going to 
like Mr. Stevens. He was a prim, 
rather precious gentleman of forty-five, 
with a fond look in his eye and a way of 
putting the tips of his four fingers and 
two thumbs together that greatly 
enhanced the value of the aforesaid 
look. In addition to these mild charms 
of person, he had what Sampson always 
described as a“ prissy” manner of speak- 
ing. No. 4 made a friend of Sampson 
by whispering — against the rules, and 
behind his hand — that he'd like to “slap 
the witness on the wrist.”” Sampson 
whispered back that he'd probably break 
his watch if he did. 

Anyhow, Mr. Stevens was recognized 
at once as the principal witness for the 
State. He was the head of the company 
that had suffered by the alleged pecula- 
tions of Mr. Hildebrand. Ably assisted 
by the district atiorney, the witness 
revealed the whole history of*the Corn- 
wallis Realty and Investment Company. 


AMES HILDEBRAND was _its 

founder some thirty years prior to his 
surreptitious retirement, and for the 
first twenty years of its existence he was 
its president. At the end of that period 
in the history of the thriving and honor- 
able business, Mr. Stevens became an 
active and important member of the 
firm through the death of his father, 
who had long been associated with Mr. 
Hildebrand as a partner. The other 
partners were John L. Drew, Joseph 
Schooleraft,, Henry R. Kauffman and 
James Hildebrand, Jr., the son of the 
president. The business, according to 
Mr. Stevens, was then being conducted 
along “back number” lines. It be- 
came necessary and expedient to intro- 
duce fresh, vigorous, up-to-date meth- 
ods in order to compete successfully 
with younger and more enterprising 
concerns. (On cross-examination, Mr. 
Stevens admitted that the company 
was not making money fast enough.) 
The defendant, it appears, was a con- 
servative. He held out stubbornly for 
the old, obsolete methods, and, the 
concern being incorporated, it was the 
wisdom of the other members (Hilde- 
brand, Jr., dissenting) that a complete 
reorganization be perfected. The wit- 
ness was made president, Mr. Drew 
vice-president, and Mr. Hildebrand 




















‘* My knowledge of its excellerce 
Impels me to declare 

You're sure to gain 

Both brawn and brain 

From this good Campbell fare.” 


“Just see how it’s made!” 


Think of all the good things that go 
into this wholesome Campbell “kind.” 
Think what you gain by-using it. See 
if you don’t say that there could be 
no better “buy” for your table than 


Campbell’s Ox Tail Soup 


The choice meaty ox tails we use are 
specially selected of medium size—this size 
being best for soup making. And we pre- 
pare them in the daintiest and most in- 
viting shape. 


These nourishing sliced joints, in a rich, 
whole-tomato puree, are combined with 
yellow turnips, carrots, barley, celery and 
spices—all delicately flavored with a fine 
dry Spanish sherry imported by us par- 
ticularly for this use. 


No trouble for you to prepare this delicious 
combination. No waste of time nor of fuel. 
A savory satisfying dish already cooked and 
in three minutes ready for your table without 
labor or fuss. Hadn't you better order a 
supply from your grocer today? 


Your money back if not satisfied 


21 kinds 


10c a can 
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, | \HAT statement is certainly the strongest assurance possible 
that an “*Exide’’ Battery will give you good service in your 
car, Acompany could not stay in business for 28 years and con- 


‘ tinually maintain the leading position if that company had not 


been able to fully satisfy the large majority of all storage battery 
users. mm 

The large Lighting and Power Companies, the U. S. 
Navy in its submarines, the Electric Vehicle Manufacturers, 
the Western Union and Postal Telegraph Companies, the 
Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co., many of the prominent gas 
car makers—these are but a few of the big battery users who 
for years have employed “ Exide’’ Batteries. 


The “‘Exide’’ is the original Uniseal Battery—each cell 
a separate sealed unit, no bulky sealing compound—therefore 
larger plates, greater power. 











“*Exide’’ Service is not a new proposition. The growth in 
the use of electric vehicles during the past ten years is in no 
small way due to ‘*‘Exide’’ Service. There are fourteen Sales 
Offices, fourteen “‘Exide’’ Depots and hundreds of “Exide’’ 
Service Stations throughout the country. These Depots and 
Service Stations—all in charge of battery experts—stand ready 
to inspect your battery and to give you any informa- 
tion regarding it free of charge. 

The strength, reputation, facilities and organiza- 
tion back of the “‘ Exide’’ Battery are for every car 
owner an unequalled and unquestionable guarantee 
of dependability. 


The book “A Sure Start Assured,” answers most of the ordinary battery 
questions. Get a copy from any sales office. It’s free—it’s entertaining. 
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The ‘‘ Exide ’’+** Hycap-Exide @, “Cbine Exide ’’ and ‘* fronclad-Exide’’ Batteries 
Boston Chicago Washington PHILADELPHIA, PA. Denver San Francisco St. Louis 
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secretary and treasurer, without bond. His 
son withdrew from the company altogether, 

jring to Colorado for residence, dying 
there three years later. 

The defendant, individually and apart from 
his holdings in the company, owned consider- 
able real estate on Manhattan Island. His 
income, aside from his salary and his share 
of profits in the business, was derived from 
rentals and: leaseholds on these several 
pieces of property. Values in certain dis- 
tricts of New York fell off materially when 
business shifted from old_ established 
centers and wended its fickle way northward. 
Mr. Hildebrand was hard hit by the exodus. 
His investments became a burden instead 
of a help, and ultimately he was obliged to 
make serious sacrifices. He sold his down- 
town property. The depreciation was de- 
plorable, Mr. Stevens admitted. 

The former president of the company soon 


© found himself in straitened circumstances. 













He was no longer well-to-do, and prosperous; 
instead, he was confronted by conditions 
which made it extremely difficult for him to 
retain his considerable interest in the busi- 
ness. The company at this stage in the 
affairs of their secretary and treasurer, prof- 
fered help to him in what Mr. Stevens con- 
sidered an extremely liberal way. It was 

1d that Mr. Hildebrand sell out his 
interest in the company to the witness and 
his brother-in-law, Mr. Drew, they agreeing 
to take all of his stock at a figure little short 
of par, notwithstanding it was a very bad 
year — 1907, to be precise. 

The defendant refused to sell. Subse- 
quently he reconsidered, and they took over 
his stock, excepting five shares which he 
retained for obvious reasons, and he was 
paid in cash forty-four thousand dollars for 
the remaining forty shares. Mr. Stevens 
already had purchased, at a much higher 
price, the fifteen shares belonging to James 
Hildebrand, Jr. The defendant was to 
retain the position of secretary and treasurer 
ata fixed salary of six thousand dollars a year. 

In brief — although the district attorney 
was a long time in getting it all out of Mr. 
Stevens — it was not until 1908 that the 
bomb burst and the company awoke to the 
fact that its treasury was being, or to put it 
exactly, had been, systematically robbed of 
a great many thousands of dollars. Experts 
were secretly put to work on the books, and 
after several weeks they reported that at one 
time the total shortage had reached a figure 
in excess of ninety-five thousand dollars, 
but that this amount had been reduced by 
the restitution of approximately fifty thou- 
sand dollars, during a period covering the 
eleven months immediately preceding the 
investigation. It was established beyond 
all question that the clerks and bookkeepers 
in the office were absolutely guiltless, and, 
to the profound distress of the directors, the 
detectives employed on the case declared in 
no uncertain terms that there was but one 
man who could explain the shortage. That 
man was the former president of this old and 
reliable concern, James W. Hildebrand. 

To avoid a scandal and also to spare if 
possible the man they all loved and respected, 
Mr. Stevens was author’: 1 by the other 
directors to effect a compromise of some sort 
whereby the company might regain at least 
a portion of the funds on the promise not to 
prosecute. The defendant, however, had 
got wind of the discovery, and, to the utter 
dismay of his friends, fled like a thief in the 
night. ‘Mr. Stevens did not have the chance 
to see him. 

The defalcation was not made public for 
several weeks. An effort was made to get 
in touch with the fugitive, in the hope that 
he could be induced to return without being 
subjected to open disgrace; but he had van- 

so completely that at first it was feared 
he had made way with himself. He was at 
the time a widower, his wife having died 
many years before. His son James was the 
only child of that marriage, and he was living, 
or rather dying, in Colorado. Private 
detectives watched the home and the move- 
ments of the son for some weeks, hoping 
to obtain a clue to the old man’s whereabouts. 

Then, out of a clear sky, as it were, came 
letters to each of the stockholders, posted in 


Paris and written by the fugitive. In these - 


letters he made the most unfair charges 
against the witness and against Mr. Drew. 
Without in any way attempting to explain, 
confess or express regret for his own defection, 
he horrified both Mr. Stevens and Mr. 
Drew with the staggering accusation that 
they had tricked him into selling certain 
downtown property at an outrageously 
low figure, when they knew at the time of the 
transaction that an insurance company had 
its eye on the property with the view to 





\most stupendous rascal. 


erecting two mammoth office buildings on 
the ground? Subsequent events, declared 
the writer, bore out his contention, for it was 
on record that his two partners did sell to 
the insurance company for nearly ten times 
the amount they had paid him for the prop- 
erty; and, moreover, at that very moment 
two large buildings were standing on the 
ground that had once been occupied by his 
ancient and insignificant six-story structures. 

In so many words, “this old defaulter” (to 
use Mr. Stevens's surprisingly acid words) 
deliberately sought to discredit them in the 
eyes of their fellow-directors and stockhold- 
ers. He accused them of foul methods and 
actually had the effrontery to warn all those 
interested in the business with them to be 
on their guard or they would be tricked as 
he had been. (Note: One of these letters, 
now five years old, was introduced in evi- 
dence as Exhibit A.) 

Sampson afterwards found himself marvel- 
ing over the assistant district attorney's 
stupidity in introducing this particular bit of 
evidence. It was the cross-examination that 
opened his eyes to the atrocious mistake the 
State had made in volunteering the evidence 
touching upon the real estate transaction. 

This extraordinary behavior on the part 
of the defendant quite naturally irritated — 
Mr. Stevens would not say infuriated, al- 
though Mr. O’Brien, on cross-examination, 
tried his level best to make him use the 
word — both the witness and Mr. Drew, 
who felt that their honor had been vilely 
attacked. They had no difficulty ia con- 
vincing their partners and other interested 
persons that the charge was ridiculous and 
made solely for the purpose of enlisting, their 
sympathy in behalf of one they were now 
forced to describe as a cowardly criminal 
and no longer as a misguided unfortunate. 

It was then, and then only, that the wit- 
ness and Mr. Drew took the matter before 
the Grand Jury and obtained the indictment 
against the defendant. 

Having covered the preliminary stages of 
the case pretty thoroughly, Mr. Stevens was 
required to tell all that he knew about the 
actual misappropriation of the funds. This 
he did with exceeding clarity and sorrow 
However, despite his mildness, he did not 
leave a shred of Mr. Hildebrand’s honor 
untouched; he had it in tatters by mid- 
afternoon, and at four o'clock, when court 
adjourned, there wasn’t anything left of it. 


AMPSON was gloomy that night. He did 
not go to sleep until long after two, 
although he went to bed at eleven — an un- 
speakably early hour for him. Things certain- 
ly looked black for the old man. If Stevens 
was to be believed, James Hildebrand was a 
And yet, to look at 
him, to study his fine, gentle old face, his tired 
but unwavering eyes, his singularly unre- 
pentant mien, one could hardly be blamed for 
doubting the man’s capacity for doing the 
evil and reprehensible deed that was laid 
at his door. Sampson hated to think of 
him as guilty. More than that, he hated to 
have Miss Hildebrand think that he thought 
of him as guilty. 

He laid awake for three mortal hours try- 
ing to think what Miss Hildebrand meant by 
looking at him as she did from time to time. 
Not once, but a score of times, her gaze 
met his, usually aftera damaging reply by 
Mr. Stevens, or some objectionable question 
by the district attorney; and always she ap- 
peared to be intent on divining, if possible, 
just what its effect: would be on him. 

Her clear, soft eyes looked straight into 
his for an instant, and he saw something in 
them that he took for anxiety. That was 
all, just anxiety. It couldn't, of coyrse, 
be anything else; and why shouldn't she be 
anxious? Anybody would be under the 
circumstances. Asa matter of fact, he was a 
little anxious himself, and certainly he was 
not as vitally interested as she in the welfare 
of James W. Hildebrand. But after thinking 


_it all over again, he wasn’t so sure that it 


was anxiety. He was forced to believe that 
she looked confident, almost serene, ‘as if 
there was not the slightest doubt in her mind 
that her grandfather couldn't possibly have 
done a single one of the things that Mr. 
Stevens accused him of doing. 

Sampson was perturbed. He couldn't 
divest himself of the suspicion that she 
expected him to also disbelieve every word 
that the witness uttered. It was most 
upsetting. He made up his mind that he 
would not look at her at ali on the following 
day. But even that resolution didn’t put him 
to sleep. Not at all. The more he thought of 
it, the wider awake he became. 

True, she had looked at the other jurors 
— especially at the [Continued on page 41) 
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A No. 5.25-S IDEAL Boiler and 
400 sq. tt. of 38 in. AMERICAN 


Radiators, costing the owner 
$225, were used to heat this cot- 
tage. At this price the goods can 
be bought of any reputable, com- 
petent Pitter. his did not in- 
clude cost of labor, pipe, valves, 
freight, etc., which vary according 
to climatic and other conditions. 
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If you want to make your home a haven of relaxation and heat- 
ing-healthfulness, don’t wait until you build but comfort your 
present house—on farm or in city— 
with an outfit of IDEAL Boiler and 
AMERICAN Radiators. Put outfit in 
at present attractive prices and now 
when you get the services of the most 


skilled fitters. 


Don’t continue 
to pay the cost 
of doing with- 
out, but ask or 
write today for 
free booklet: 
“Ideal Heat- 
ing.” 
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Heated houses make happy 
homes 





wonderful satisfaction it is to have the 
cleanly, genial warmth of radiator 
heating, uniform throughout the home. 
Call in a dealer now, before there are any more 


bleak days or before the raw, rainy Spring days 
arrive, and have him give you an estimate on 


DEAL 


BOILERS 


The: practical values 
and every-day econ- 
omies and conven- 
iences of these 
heating outfits have 
been demonstrated 


in a million notable buildings, homes, stores, schools, 
churches, hospitals, theaters, etc., etc., at home and abroad, 
and endorsed by all health officials, engineers, and architects. 


Greatest comfort at lowest cost 
That is why IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are so 
fully guaranteed. Yet they cost no more than ordinary types made 
without scientific tests of construction and capacity. Accept no 


The fire in an IDEAL Boiler is automatically controlled; no ‘‘fussing”’ 
One charging with coal easily lasts 
There can be no 





$150 Stationary Cleaner 





Ask for catalog of ARCO 


WAND Vacuum Cleaner. 
with iron suction pipe run- 


ning to each floor. Guar- 


anteed unfailing. 


Write Dept. 21 
816-22 S. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 
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Showing the care one of the Cleveland, Ohio, com- 


panies takes in bottling their milk 


One of the laboratories of a well-known flour com- 
pany where the flour is tested daily 


Absolute cleanliness prevails in this company’s plant, 
Picture shows bacon being sliced 


What Is Pure Food? 


Professor Allyn Tells Why the Westfield Standard Offers the Consumer the Best Protection 


LTHOUGH, unfortunately, there is as yet no 
single standard of purity or excellence for all 
food products, authorities still holding differ- 
ences of opinion in certain essential particulars, 

those foods are commonly regarded as pure: 


Which are unadulterated; i. e., contain neither added poison- 
ous or deleterious substanees which might injuriously affect 
the health of the consumer, nor added substances which 
cheapen the food and defraud the purchaser (examples: 
meats preserved with borax; addition of starch to sausage, or 
toasted wheat to coffee 

Whi h are neither artificially colored, bleached, coated, nor 
otherwise treated so as to appear of a better quality or in bet- 
ter condition than is really the case (examples: candies or pre- 
serves colored with coal tar dyes; dried fruits bleached with 
sulphurous acid 

Which have not been de prived of certain necessary elements 
reducing their complete nutritive value or destroying their 
normal balanced ratio (examples: milk from which the cream 
has been rem ved; over-refined or polished grains). 

Which are manufactured, packed, and sold under sanitary 
conditions, containing as a consequence no “ filthy, decomposed, 
or putrid” 

Which are not misbranded, i. e., which are clearly and hon- 
estly labeled as to content and quantity, so as not to mislead 


matter. 


in any way. 


The disagreements preventing a single standard of 
purity for all food products lie in the mability of au- 
thorities to fix definitions, or unanimously establish 
conclusions as to the ill’or harmless effect of certain 
substances added to foodstuffs, or of various agents 
employed during the process of manufacture and pack- 
ing. The warfare waged in connection with the use of 
benzoate of soda as a preservative and alum as an 
ingredient of baking powders best illustrates this point. 

While it may be the honest purpose of every food law 
in the United States to prevent the marketing of food 
containing deleterious substances, and to protect the 
consumer against deceit and fraud, the actual immunity 
guaranteed by our Federal and State laws is not yet 
complete or perfect. 

According to the Food and Drugs Act of 1906, and 
as amended from time to time since then, the use of any 
substance proved to be injurious, and unanimously 
conceded so by those m authority, is prohibited, and so 
far all is well. Any substance, however, about which 
there is doubt, or about which opinign is divided, is, 
pending further investigation, still permitted provided the 
label on the package declares the fact. Consistent with 
this ruling, the use of benzoate of soda and other chem- 
ical preservatives, sulphurous acid, sulphur dioxid, 
sodium sulphite, alum and aluminum compounds, 
seven certified coal tar dyes, caffeine as an added in- 
gredient of soft drinks or syrups, artificial citral, vanil- 
lin, and coumarin in flavoring extracts, and synthetic 
ethers in artificial fruit juices, is not illegal. In the 
meantime, if the buyer reads the label and understands 
its message, he can, in a measure, protect himself 


against these added drugs. But if, on the other hand, 


he cannot read, forgets his vigilance for a moment, does 
not notice the fine type obscurely placed 


which is a 


favorite method of declaring legalized adulteration—nor 
realize the import of what he finds stated, the dangers 
to which he may be exposed must be apparent. 

According to the Westfield Standard, the use of any 
ingredient or agent, whether known to be injurious or 
merely questionable, is not permitted. 

Benzoate of soda, coal tar dyes, synthetic ethers and 
artificial flavors are debarred, not only because of the 
harmful effects in themselves on the health, but because 
their use, as admitted by all leading and progressive 
manufacturers, is entirely unnecessary when honest and 
sanitary methods are employed. These objectionable 
ingredients are too frequently used by unscrupulous 
manufacturers of cheap catsups, jellies, jams, pickles, 
candies, extracts, and fruit syrups to disguise inferior or 
decayed raw materials, and the amount present in the 
concocted product often understated. 

Alum, found largely in low-grade baking powders, 
pickles and condiments, is a powerful and irritating 
astringent, either. directly mjurious, or forming harmful 
compounds within the body. Theconsumer who through 
ignorance or carelessness buys a product containing alum 
assists the dealer to sell drugs without a prescription. 

Repeated consumption of dried fruits bleached with 
sulphur fumes, of sausages, minced meats, wines, malt 
liquors, and fruit juices preserved with sodium sulphite, 
and molasses clarified with sulphur dioxid, ultimately 
results in blood impoverishment and over-burdened 
kidneys. 

The injurious effect of caffeine added to soft drinks, 
innocently consumed by young people and even little 
children, cannot be over-estimated. 

The Food and Drugs Act is not a bad law, but it is 
not yet strong enough. That these all too numerous 
questionable substances are sanctioned as food ingredi- 
ents is its great weakness. That its definition of adulter- 
ation does not specifically exclude products prepared, 
SETS REEE 


Professor Allyn’s 


Question and Answer Service 





i," cCLURE’S is a magazine of service. Professor 

Lewis B. Allyn, of Westfield, Massachusetts, the 
creator of the Westfield Standard, is Food Editor ox 
the McClure Publications, and will answer, without 
charge, any question from a McClure reader on foods, 
beverages, or toilet preparations. Please inclose a 
stamped envelope for reply, as all questions are an- 
swered personally, and not through the magazine. 
Address Pusiiecer Allyn, care of The McClure Publica- 
tions, McClure Building, New York. 

If you wish a sample tested, send the article to be 
tested in an original, unopened pac e to Professor 
Allyn, McClure Laboratories, Westfield, Mass. Where 
the article itself is not sent, thé trade name, the manu- 
facturer’s name, and that of the dealer from whom the 
article was purchased, should be given. For bulk 
goods, a sufficient quantity should be sent, as well 
as the name of the dealer from whom purchased, 
and date of purchase. 





stored, and shipped under unsanitary conditions; that 
it does not prevent false advertisements, as to the qual- 
ity of food, in papers and magazines as well as on the 
package; that it does not prohibit a false use of the 
words “Pure Food” on signs, bill-heads, and order 
blanks; and that it does not actually guarantee any 
prepared or manufactured food product, nor tell the 
consumer what foods are safe to buy, are its limitations. 

A so-called ** Pure Food” bakery in Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been described by Mr. W. S. White, the City Chem- 
ist, as follows: 


“The words ‘Pure Food Company’ were used on bill- 
heads, order blanks, and wagons. As a matter of fact, chickens 
and rats ran undisturbed over ovens, flour, and open barrels of 
dried fruit. Harness, horse-medicine and raw food materials 
were piled side by side on a dirty floor. I had exhibits of worms 
from glucose, sugar, etc. Color jars were evidently years old 
and unmarked, and no one knew just what they contained, 
although they were in every-day use. Fruit, eggs and fillings 
were open on the floor, contained dust, flies, and were access- 
ible to cats and rats. All materials were of the poorest grade.” 


As a direct result of Mr. White’s efforts, whose 
effective work in the Department of Health of Cleve- 
land might well serve as a model to other cities, this 
bakery, requested to change either its name or its prod- 
ucts, now has cement floors, no rats, chickens, horse- 
medicine or harness inside. And although still using 
some imitation materials, these are of a much better 
grade, and are not sold as “‘ Pure Food.” 

Not until our National Food Law, cooperating with 
State, City and private enterprise, can be so strength- 
ened and extended as to absolutely guarantee every 
consumer protection against the harmful adulterants 
above mentioned, and against such conditions as those 
just described, will the safety of the American people, in 
the matter of their food supply, be assured. 

The Westfield Standard, guaranteeing only such 
foods as are known to contain no harmful or even doubt- 
ful ingredient, and as are manufactured under sanitary 
conditions, and honestly labeled and sold, is at present, 
therefore, not only the highest and safest food standard, 
but is unique in offering a further protection to the 
consumer by placing a definite buying guide in his 
hands. The Westfield Book of Pure Foods and our 
Monthly Bulletins state definitely what foods are safe. 

In this connection, we are glad to quote from another 
source that has the matter of all Pure Food efforts at 
heart. The Herald of Lexington, Kentucky, says: 


*“A real service can be performed for the American con- 
sumer if some committee would undertake a list of all food and 
drugs found in all of the State and Federal laboratories to be 
adulterated or misbranded, together with the list found pure 
and wholesome, and showing the composition and ingredients 
of each product. . . There has been sufficient investigation 
this country and abroad to accumulate a wealth of food facts 
of vital value to consumers. . . All of such information, accu 
rately compiled and presented in a fair manner, would bring 
added confidence to every legitimate drug and food firm. - + 
The time is at hand for more practical pure food results. 
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rehabilitated No. 7, the rubicund bachelor 
and the spectacled No. 12. But he was sure 
that she did not look at them in the same 
way that she looked at him, nor as often, nor 
as long. It seemed to him that even when 
she looked at the others, she always allowed 
her glance to return to him for an instant 
after its somewhat indifferent tour of inspec- 
tion. He remembered indulging in a rather 
close and critical inspection of the coun- 
tenances of his fellow jurors at one time, 
during a lull in the proceedings, and that 
calculating but not unkind scrutiny con- 
yinced him of one thing: they certainly 
were not much to look at. 

The more he thought about it, the more 
it was revealed to him that the expression 
in her eyes was of a questioning, inquiring 
nature, as one who might be saying to herself: 
“Are these men — or this one, in particular 
— entirely devoid of intelligence?” 


E was four minutes late in court the next 
morning, and it was all the fault of the too 
indulgent Turple. Turple, being a sagacious 
and faithful menial, respectfully neglected 
to disturp his master’s slumber until after 
nine o’clock, and as a result Sampson had to 
go without his breakfast and almost without 
his shave in order to get down to the court- 
room in time. Turple received emphatic 
orders to.rout him out of bed at seven o'clock 
every morning after that, no matter how 
bitterly he was abused for doing so. 

He was out of breath when he dropped into 
his chair in the jury box, expecting and 
dreading a rebuke from the Court for his 
tardiness. He glanced at Miss Alexandra 
Hildebrand, almost apologeticaily. It cer- 
tainly was not relief that he feli on discover- 
ing that she was paying no attention whatever 
to him. She was engaged in consultation with 
the two lawyers and did not even so much 
as glance in his direction when he popped 
into his seat. 

The justice was still on his good behavior. 
He bowed politely to Sampson and then 
looked at the clock. 

The cross-examination of Mr. Stevens 
began. Sampson was agreeably surprised by 
the astuteness, the suavity, the unexpected 
resourcefulness of Mr. O’Brien, who ques- 
tioned the witness. 

“You say, Mr. Stevens, that James Hilde- 
brand, Jr., retired from the company about 
two years prior to the retirement of his father, 
the defendant. Why did the younger Hilde- 
brand retire?” 

“‘He was not satisfied with the reorganiza- 
tion.” 

“Isn't it true that you and he were not on 
friendly terms and that he refused to serve 
with you?” 

“We object!” interrupted the district 
attorney. ‘The question is not i 

“Objection overruled,” said the Court 
testily. “Finish your question, Mr. O’Brien, 
and then answer it, Mr. Witness.” 

“We were not on friendly terms,” admitted 
Mr. Stevens, who looked vaguely surprised 
on being addressed as “* Mr. Witness.” 

“And he preferred to get out of the 
company rather than to serve on the board 
with you? Isn’t that true?” 

“T cannot answer that question. I can 
only say that he disposed of his interests and 
retired.” 

“Who purchased his stock?” 

“Mr. Schoolcraft, one of the directors.” 

“Who owns that stock today?” 

“T do.” 

“When did you purchase it of Mr. School- 
craft?” 

“IT do not remember.” 

“Was it a week, a month or a year after 
the original sale?” 

“A couple of months, I suppose.” 

“Do you know what Mr. Schoolcraft 
paid for that stock?” 

“I do not.” 

“You do know what you paid him for it, 
however?” 

“T paid ninety-five and a fraction for it.” 

“Didn’t you buy twenty shares of Mr. 
oe stock at the same time?” 

“T did.” 

“Did you pay ninety-five and a fraction 
for the Schoolcraft stock?” 

“I think I paid a little more than that.” 

“Didn’t you pay one-twenty-seven for the 
Schoolcraft stock, Mr. Stevens?” 

“ITmay have. Mr. Schoolcraft was not 
eager to sell. He held out for a stiff price.” 

“He owned the Hildebrand stock, didn’t 
he? Why should he sell fifteen shares at 
ninety-five and a fraction when he might 
just as well have had one-twenty-seven?” 

“We object,” said the district attorney 
mildly. 

“State your objection,” said the Court. 





“Incompetent and irrelevant and having | 


no possible bearing on the subject ——” 

“Withdraw the question,” said Mr. 
O’Brien suavely. “Did you not offer James 
Hildebrand, Jr., one-ten for his stock, Mr. 
Stevens, through his father? I say, ‘through 
his father,’ because you were not on speaking 
terms with the son.” 

“T think I did.” 

“And didn’t young Hildebrand send word 
that he wouldn’t sell to you at any price?” 

a Something of the sort. He was unreason- 

able. 


“You were, therefore, very much surprised | 
and gratified to get it at ninety-five and a 


fraction from Mr. Schoolcraft later on, were 
you not?” 

“I was not: surprised,” confessed Mr. 
Stevens, separating his finger-tips for the 
first time, and shifting his position so that 
he could fold his arms comfortably. ‘Mr. 
Schoolcraft bought the stock for me. There 
was no secret about it. Hildebrand must 
have known that Schoolcraft was acting 
for me. I was fair enough to offer him one- 
ten. It is not my fault that he was eventually 
forced to sell fifteen points lower. I was not 
to blame because he was hard-pressed or 
pinched for ready money.” 

“‘He was a sick man, wasn’t he?” 

“His health was poor.” 

“He was ordered to Colorado by his 
physicians, wasn’t he?” 

“T believe so.” 

**And wasn’t that the real reason why he 
was forced to sell out, and not because he 
objected to the reorganization?” 

“We object,” said the state’s attorney. 

“Objection sustained.” 

Sampson looked at Miss Hildebrand. Her 
gaze shifted from the Court to him almost 
in the same instant, and it seemed to express 
astonishment, even incredulity, as if she 
were saying (although he was sure she would 
not have expressed herself so vulgarly): 
“Well, what do you think of that?” 

“And now, Mr. Stevens,” went on Mr. 
O’Brien, after taking the usual exception, 
“you testified in direct examination that you 
and Mr. Drew purchased the defendant’s 
Manhattan property. Did you buy it for 
the Cornwallis Realty and Investment 
Company, or for yourselves as individuals?” 

“We bought it for ourselves, as indi- 
viduals.” 

“The company was not interested in the 
transaction?” 

““No.” 

“Did you first give the company an 
opportunity to buy, or did you ——” 

“I said it was a private transaction. We 
have interests outside of the company, sir, 
just as you have interests outside of your 
legal business,” said the witness tartly. 

“IT see. Well, Mr. Hildebrand was pressed 
for money at the time of the transaction I 
believe you have said. This was sometime 
before the alleged defalcation took place, I 
understand.” 

‘“*A year and a half prior to our discovery 
of the theft,” corrected Mr. Stevens. 

**And you have testified that the so-called 
theft dated back even beyond that at its 
beginning? ” 

“So the expert accountants informed us. 
I have no means of knowing for myself.” 

“And it was your conclusion that he sold 
his property in the effort to rehabilitate 
himself before his misfortune was discov- 
ered?” 

“I did not allude to it as a misfortune, 
sir. 

“Well, then, his crime.” 

“*T have said that such was my conclusion.” 
“Will you again state just what you paid 
for the property in question?” 

“We paid two hundred thousand dollars | 
for the two pieces.” 

“Cash?” 

“Part in cash and part in an exchange for 
property in the Bronx. Sixty thousand in 
cash. The Bronx property is in the shape of 
building lots, valued at more than two 
hundred thousand dollars.” 

“Then or now?” 

“Then and now, sir.” 

*“Stat®, if you know, does Mr. Hildebrand | 
still own this Bronx property?” 

“I believe it is in his name.” 

“And it is still worth two hundred thou- 
sand dollars?” 

“Tt is worth a great deal more, sir.” 

“I see. Now, Mr. Stevens, you have 
testified that this defendant wrote letters to 
the several members of your corporation, | 
advising them that you and Mr. Drew had | 
sold this downtown property to an insurance | 
company for ten times as much as you paid 
him for it. Was Mr. Hildebrand uttering 
the truth when he made that assertion?” 











Onthe table—as in 


pictures—these are 


Tantalizin3 
Tit-Bits 


This is to mothers whose ‘children don’t 


get Puffed Wheat. 


Their number is growing smaller. But, month after month here we 
address those who don't know. 


We urge them to consider these facts. 





_ _Puffed Wheat is big wheat grains, shaped just as they grew. So 
it has the whole-wheat nutrition. 

The grains are puffed into bubbles, up to ten times normal size. 
All the walls are stretched to tissue thinness. So they melt away like 
snow-flakes. 

An hour of toasting gives a fascinating taste. Puffing makes them 
airy, porous, crisp. Each grain becomes a bonbon, a delightful food 
confection. 

So Puffed Wheat is a dainty. 





But, best of all, a steam explosion shatters every food cell, for easy, 
complete digestion. Every element in the wheat grain feeds. 

That is the sole object of Prof. Anderson’s process—to make all 
the nutrition available. 


Should not these facts make Puffed Wheat a universal form of 
wheat food? Is there anything you know that compares with it? 


Puffed Wheat =" 12c 
Puffed Rice = 15c 


Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—15c | 

















So with Puffed Rice. That is rice grains puffed. Corn Puffs is 
corn hearts exploded. 

Each consists of toasted bubbles. Each is fitted for food as that 
grain never was before. 

_ Serve with sugar and cream in the mornings—in bowls of milk at 
night. Between meals, when children are hungry, salt the grains for 
eating dry. Use them in candy making, or wherever you use nut 
meats. 

These three grains—the only grains we puff—should be served in 
this perfect way. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 


Sole Makers (1177) 
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“Never Use an Oily Polish 
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“TT Want You to Use” 
JOHNSON’S PREPARED WAX 


ILY polishes gather and hold the dust, soiling clothing, linen and 


everything with which they come in contact. Johnson’s Pre- 
pared Wax imparts a perfectly hard, dry, glasslike polish—it forms a 
thin, protecting coat over the varnish adding years toits life. It never 
becomes sticky or tacky in the hottest weather or from the heat of the 
body, consequently it does not show finger prints and 


It Cannot Gather Dust 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax cleans, polishes and finishes with one appli- 
cation. It gives Craftsman furniture that soft, artistic polish so 
appropriate to this style. It entirely removes the cloudiness from 
Mahogany, restoring its original gloss. There is nothing like John- 
son’s Prepared Wax for keeping dining room tables bright and tempt- 
ing—hot dishes have no effect whatever upon it. 


Every family has dozens of uses for Johnson’s Prepared Wax—it is 
uw just as necessary around the house as soap. Keep a can always on 
hand for cleaning and polishing 


The furniture, woodwork, floors and linoleum 
—In Your Home 


The desks, metal cases, cabinets, safes, etc. 
—In Your Office 


The body, hood and fenders of automobiles 
—In Your Garage 


Johnson's Prepared Wax is conveniently put up—always ready for 
use—no tools or brushes required—all you need is a cheese cloth rag. 


Automobile Owners! 


You will find Johnson’s Prepared Wax just the thing for cleaning the body, hood 
and fenders of your car. It preserves the varnish and protects it from the weath- 
er—sheds water and does not gather dust—makes a “‘wash”’ last twice as long. 


For Cleaning Cars 


preparatory to waxing use JOHNSON’S CLEANER. It entirely removes a!l 
stains, discolorations, scum, road-oil, tar and grease from body, hood and fenders. 
Even those spots that are ground in—mud freckles—and surface scratches which 
you thought were permanent—will disappear like magic under Johnson’s Cleaner. 
And it doesen’t injure or scratch the finest varnish—simply cleans it and prepares 
it for a polish with Johnson’s Wax. 


We shall be glad to send you gratis a copy of our beautiful new 25c color book 
“The Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture.” It is full of valu- 
able ideas on home beautifying. No library complete without it. 





I enclose 10c for a trial can’ of Johnson's Prepared Wax—sufficient for 
polishing several pieces of furniture, a small floor or an automobile. Also 
eend book on home beautifying free. 


EE LAL AT ED TONES NTS eee 
ADDRESS 
CITY AND STATE ——————— 


Fill out this coupon and mail to 
Ss. C. JOHNSON & SON 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” E3 
RACINE, WIS. 
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“Am I obliged to answer that question, 
your Honor?” 

“Yes. It is a very simple question,”’ said 
the Court dryly, giving his mustache a gentle 
twist. 

“We received one million eight hundred 
thousand for the property,” said Mr. Stevens 
defiantly. 

“Cash?” 

“Yes.” 

“You didn’t take any Bronx property in 
exchange?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“How long was this after the time you 
purchased the property?” 

“About two years.” 

“Isn't it true that you were offered a 
million dollars for the property two weeks 


| after you bought it?” 


“What has all this got to do with the 
case?” 

“You can say, ‘Yes’ or ‘No,’ can’t you, 
Mr. Stevens?” 


“IT shall say, ‘No,’ then. We _ were 


| approached by persons representing the 


insurance company, but they made no bona 
fide offer.” 

“They asked you if a million would tempt 
you, though, didn’t they?” 

“I don’t remember.” 

“In any event, you told them that you 
held the property at two millions, didn’t 
you? That was your price?” 

“It was our price, yes.” 

“And you held off selling until they finally 


| came to your terms — or nearly up’ to them 





—and then you sold?” 

“We sold when we 
O’Brien.” 

“TI see. Did you know before purchasing 
Mr. Hildebrand’s property that this insur- 
ance company was desirous of buying it for 
building purposes?” 

“Object!” interposed the district attorney. 

“Objection sustained,” said the Court. 

Again Sampson, who was enjoying Mr. 
Stevens's discomfiture, looked at Miss 
Hildebrand. Simultaneously eleven other 
gentlemen sitting in two parallel rows, looked 
at her. She may have found it too difficult to 
look at all of them at once, so she confined her 
gaze to Sampson, who felt in duty bound — 
as a juror sworn to be fair and impartial — to 
look the other way as quickly as possible. 
He was sorry that he was obliged to do this, 
for there was something in her eyes that 
warranted quite a little time for analysis. 

The cross-examination proceeded. Samp- 
son, resolutely directed his gaze out of its 
natural channel and devoted a great deal 
more attention to the witness than he felt 
that the witness deserved. He could not help 
feeling, however, that he was treating Miss 
Hildebrand with unnecessary boorishness. 
No doubt she looked at him from time to 
time, and she must have felt a little bit hurt, 
not to say offended, by his somewhat con- 
spicuous indifference. 

Suddenly ke pricked up his ears. Mr. 
O’Brien had put to the witness a question 
that had something of a personal interest 
in it. 

“James Hildebrand, Jr., lost his wife in 
1906, did he not, Mr. Stevens?” 

“*I don’t remember the year.” 

“You remember when he was married, 
however, do you not?” 

“T can’t say. I think it was in 1888." The 
witness had turned a rather sickly green. 
He spoke with an effort. 

“The year after you and he graduated 
from college, wasn’t it?” 

“We were in the class of ’87.” 

“You are still unmarried, I believe, Mr. 
Stevens?” 

“T am unmarried, sir,” said the witness, 
sitting. up a little straighter in the chair. 

“Did you know Miss Katherine Alexander 
before she was married to James Hilde- 
brand?” 

“I did,” said Stevens, his face set. 

Sampson ventured a swift look at Alexan- 
dra Hildebrand. She was looking down at 
the table, her face half averted. It struck 
him as exceedingly brutal of Mr. O’Brien to 
drag this poor girl's dead mother into the 
public light of — But the lawyer asked 
another question. 

“You and young Mr. Hildebrand remained 
friends for a number of years after his 
marriage, did you not?” 

“TI always thought so.” 

“You never bore him any ill will?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I withdraw the question. When was it 
that you and James Hildebrand, Jr., ceased 
to be friends?” 

“I —I don’t know. I cannot go into that 
matter, Mr. O’Brien. I—’’ Mr. Stevens 
was visibly distressed. 


were ready, Mr. 
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“Wasn't it in 1895 that you and he ceased 
to be friends?”’ persisted the lawyer. 

“There was a terrible misunderstanding, 
I — that is,‘I should say pe 

“In 1895, wasn’t it?” 

“T think so.””. Mr. Stevens was Perspiring. 
He looked beseechingly at the district 
attorney, who happened to be gazing pen. 
sively out of the window at the time. 

“You were a frequent and welcome visitor 
at young Hildebrand’s home up to 1895, 
weren't you?” 

“Tt was through no fault of mine that the 
friendship was broken off. Mr. Hildebrand 
behaved in a most outrageous manner to- 
ward me.” 

“Isn't it true, Mr. Stevens, that Mr. 
Hildebrand ordered you out of his house and 
told you that you were not to enter it again?” 

“Mr. Hildebrand grievously misunder- 
stood my “ 

“Answer the question, please. Were you 
not ordered out of your friend’s house?” 








“Am I obliged, your Honor, to answer 
” ' 


“Answer yes or no,” said the Court, lean- 
ing forward and fixing the witness with a 
very severe stare. (Sampson regarded him 
as distinctly human, after all.) Miss Hilde- 
brand’s eyes were still lowered. The aged 
prisoner, however. was looking a hole through 
the now miserable witness. - 

“He threatened to kill me,” exclaimed 
Stevens violently. “He acted like a crazy 
man over a perfectly innocent id 

“He ordered you out, didn’t he?” came 
the deadly question. 

Mr. Stevens swallowed hard. “‘ Yes.” 

“And you maintain that he took that step 
because he misunderstood something or 
other, eh?” 

“Most certainly.” 

“Well, what was it he misunderstood?” 

“IT must decline to answer. I stand on my 
rights.” 

“Wasn't it because Mrs. Hildebrand com- 
plained to him that you had been — er — un- 
necessarily offensive to her?” 

“T decline to answer.” 

“In any event, you never entered his 
house again, and you never spoke to him or 
his wife after that. Isn’t that true?” 

“I was justified in ignoring both of them. 
They insulted me most ——”’ 

“T understand, Mr. Stevens. We will 
drop the matter. I have no desire to cause 
you unnecessary pain. Now will you be good 
enough to state when you first noticed that 
there was something wrong with the books 
and accounts of the defendant? What first 
caused you to suspect that the funds were 
being juggled, as you put it in the direct 
examination?” 

Mr. Stevens had an easier time of it after 
that.. He resumed his placid, kindly air, and 
maintained it to the end, although a keen 
observer might have observed an uneasy 
respect for Mr. O’Brien. He appeared to be 
relieved when the examination was con- 
cluded. 

Sampson went out to luncheon in a more 
cheerful frame of mind. It was quite clear 
to everyone that Mr. Stevens was guilty, 
at least circumstantially, of conduct unbe- 
coming a gentleman. 





WO days went by. Mr. Drew, Mr. 

Schoolcraft and Mr. Kauffman were 
examined and cross-examined, and after 
them came the first of the expert accountants 
employed to go over the books. The situa- 
tion continued to look black for Mr. Hilde- 
brand — if anything a little blacker; for 
neither of the foregoing witnesses appeared 
to have been guilty of offending a lady to 
such an extent that her husband had to order 
him out of the house. ° 

Mr. Drew received considerable unpleas- 
ant attention from the defendant's counsel, 
but he came through pretty comfortably. 
He admitted that he “cleaned up more than 
half a million” on the deal with the insurance 
company, and that he was the husband of 
Mr. Stevens's sister. He always had been 
sorry for Mr. Hildebrand, and even now was 
without animus. Mr. Schoolcraft acknowl- 
edged buying and selling the younger Hilde- 
brand’s shares, but was positive that there 
had been no collusion with Mr. Stevens. 

The case began to drag. . Sampson lost 
interest. He attended strictly and no doubt 
diligently to the evidence, but when the 
expert accountants began to testify he found 
himself considerably at sea. He was not g¢ 
at figures. They made him restless. The 
rest of the jury appeared to be similarly 
afflicted. Politeness alone kept them from 
yawning. Afterwards it was revealed that 
only one of the twelve was good at figures of 
any sort —the automobile salesman. He 
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ar **T had stopped for a moment 
Me in- a music-wareroom and 
on my journey to the door I 
. paused, 
SF **Some one was singing ‘An- 
ts nic Laurie’ behind me, with 
“ such a wealth of beauty and 
. expression that I turned. I 
“ was listening, not to a human 
t being as I thought, but to a new 
. phonograph that I had never 
, heard before — the Aeolian- 
: Vocalion. 
e “é 
f That was a wonderful experience. 
I was listening to a song whose sim- 
ple melody is so familiar that naught 
y but the most exquisite voice could 
. stir one with it. And I was stirred 
to the very depths of my being. So 
rich, so full of color were the notes 
; that sounded forth that I had never 
dreamed a phonograph could voice 
| them. 


RECORD \ 


i 
| Soprano O Solo 
3 | 


ANNIE LA 


amen ems oananas, 






**And so I asked to hear more, but 
with a smile, the demonstrator in- 
quired — Would I not like to sing 
“Annie Laurie’ myself, first? 


““And then a miracle of music 
happened. He handed me what he 
called the “Graduola’ which was at- 
tached to this wonderful phonograph. 
He showed me how, by pressing it 
I could melt the tones away to the 
faintest whisper, or swell them forth 
to strong, full-throated power. 


bho ° 

So I, who never sang before, sang 
‘ . —, 7 . 
Annie Laurie’. Not with my own 
voice, but with my own feeling, and 
thrilled with the experience as I knew 
the artist himself must thrill. No 
music that I had ever listened to had 
given me a tithe of such exquisite 
pleasure. 


*““Did I buy that wonderful instru- 
ment? It’s in my home today and | 
question if money could get it away 
from me if I could not replace it. 
With its aid, I, a hitherto dumb 


“— that afternoon I sang Annie Laurie’— not 
with my own voice, but with my own feeling !"’ 


musician, sing and play with the 
voices andthe talents of the world’s 
great artists.” 

Vv 


The Aeolian-Vocalion is on exhi- 
bition and sale at the present only in 
a limited number of the leading music 
Catalog and address of the 


sent 


stores. 
nearest store will be 
quest; also particulars as to arrange- 
ments for hearing the Aeolian-V ocalion 
in localities where it is not represent- 
ed. Address Dept. W 8. 


upon re- 





PRICES FROM $35 TO $2000 


Conventional Styles $35 to $75 
without the Graduola 


Conventional Styles $100 to $350 
with the Graduola 


Art Styles $375 to $2000 
Moderate Monthly Payments 











THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 
AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK 
Makers of the famous Pianola 


and largest manufacturers of 
musical instruments in the world 


Copyright, 1916, The Aeolian Company 
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z SOLIAN-VOCALION 


“THE PHONOGRAPH OF RICHER TONE THAT YOU CAN PLAY 
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3000 years ago— 
and tonight 


The Moon that shone on Cleopatra may now 
illuminate a different type of woman, yet 
now, as in the great Egyptian’s day, Palm 
and Olive oils are the great toilet requisites. 


While then a queen, with all her power, must 
needs accept them in their crude natural 


state, modern women enjoy sreater luxury 


Science has combined these famous oils, 
prized for three thousand years as Nature’s 
%reatest cleansing’, agents, into a firm 
fraprant cake of mild creamy lather known 
the world over as 


PALMOLIVE SOAP 


The Palmolive Line now also includes Palmolive Shampoo, Cream, 
Powder, Vanishing, Cream, Talcum Powder and Shavinj, Stick. The 
Shampoo, two Creams and Powder are each fifty cents; the Talcum 
and Shaving, Stick each twenty-five cents. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write, enclosin3, price of article desired. 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY, Inc. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


CANADIAN FACTORY: 155-157 George Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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Needs Help 


Every mother of twins who has 
enough milk for one baby only, 
faces a serious feeding problem. It 
is advisable to give each baby three 
breast feedings daily, supplement- 
ing these with three bottle feed- 
ings—for a little mother’s milk is 
better than none. 









Thousands of mothers who could 
not nurse their babies have brought 
them safely through the dangerous 
first year with 
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THE ORIGINAL 


For nearly sixty years ‘Eagle 
Brand” has been successfully used 
as a baby food. Made of rich, 
carefully selected milk from healthy 
cows, it is a pure food for babies. 


The most delicate baby stomach ' 
digests it easily. For feeding—just 
add the right amount to freshly $< 
boiled water cooled to feeding #/ 
temperature. a Fa 
Jt 
“Eagle Brand" received the 2 
only Grand Prize awarded on con- = 
densed milk at the recent San 78 
Francisco Exposition. es 
Improve Your Cooking : 





—Use ‘‘Eagle Brand’’ 


In everything worth while there 
is an art. Fine cooking is the art 
of choosing the right ingredients 7753 
and combining them in a way to 
bring out all their hidden flavors. 
Efficient, scientific housekeepers 
use ‘Eagle Brand’’ wherever milk 
and sugar are required. Remem- 
ber that ‘“‘Eagle Brand’’ is pure, 
rich milk—not only a food for 
babies but an-every-day household 
necessity. Try it in cakes, pies, 
puddings, ice-cream, muffins, tea 
biscuits. It gives a wonderful 
flavor to coffee, tea or chocolate 











Send the coupon today for 
**Baby’s Welfare,’’ full of 
things you should know 
about the care of you Rane. 
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den’s Recipes.’”’ 

\ BORDEN’S CONDENSED 
: MILK CO. 


“Leaders of Quality 


New York 
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Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. 
108 Hudson Street, New York. 
Please send me the booklets checked: 
e6eéee “Baby's Welfare” which tells me 
how to keep my baby well. 

ceeeee “Baby's Biography" to record the 
events of his baByhood. 

soeces “Borden's Recipes,”’ which tell how 
to improve my cooking. 





















was a perfect marvel at statistics. He could 
tell you how many miles it is from New 
York to Oswego without even calculating, 
and he knew to a fraction the difference in 
the upkeep of all the known brands of 


automobiles in America. He made Sampson 
tired. 

Despite the damaging testimony that 
seemed surely to be strangling her grand- 
father’s chances for escape, Miss Hildebrand 
revealed no sign of despair, or defeat. She 
came in each morning as serene as a May 
morning, and she left the court-room in the 
afternoon with a mien as untroubled as when 
she entered it. 

There was quite a little flutter in the jury 
box, and outside of it, for that matter, 
when, on the third morning, she appeared in 
a complete change of costume — a grayish, 
modish sort of thing, Sampson would have 
told you, very smart and trig and com- 
forting to the masculine eye. Sampson, who 
knew more than any of his companions about 
such things, remarked (to himself, of course) 
that her furs were chinchilla. Chinchilla is 
nothing if not convincing. It struck him, as 
he took her in (she was standing, straight 
and slim, conversing with that beardless 
cub of an assistant-assistant district attorney) 
that she was, if such a thing were possible, 
even lovelier than she was in the other gown. 
No doubt Sampson failed in his sense of 
proportion. She was undeniably lovelier 
today than yesterday, and she would con- 
tinue to go on being prettier from day to day, 
no matter what manner of gown she wore. 

It also occurred to him that the young 
assistant-assistant was singularly unpro- 
fessional, if not actually fresh, in dragging 
her into a conversation that must have been 
distasteful to her. He wondered how she 
could smile so agreeably and so enchantingly 
over the stupid things the fellow was saying. 


EAR the close of the noon recess he was 

constrained to reprove No. 7 for an act 
that might have created serious complications. 
He was standing in the rotunda finishing his 
third cigarette, when Miss Hildebrand 
approached on her way to the court-room. 
It had been his practice, and it was commend- 
able, to refrain from staring at her on 
occasions such as this. A rather low order of 
intelligence prevented his fellow jurors from 
according her the same consideration. They 
stared without blinking until she disap- 
peared from view. 

Now, No. 7 meant no harm, and yet he 
so far forgot himself that he doffed his hat 
to her as she passed. Fortunately she was not 
looking in his direction. As a matter of fact, 
she never even so much as noticed the nine 
or ten jurors who strewed her path. No. 7 
was mistaken, there can be no doubt about 
that. He thought she looked at him instead 
of through him, and in his excitement he 
grabbed for his hat. Perhaps he hoped for a 
smile of recognition, and, if not that, a smile 
of amusement. He would have been grateful 
in either case. 

“Don’t do that,” whispered Sampson, 
gruffly. 

“Why not?” demanded No. 7, blinking 
his eyes. “No harm in being a gentleman, 
is there?” 

*“You must not be seen speaking to her, or 
to any of the interested parties, for that 
matter. Do you want to have her accused of 
bribery or — er — complicity?” 

“T thought she was going to speak to me,” 
stammered No. 7. 

“Well, she wasn’t. She has too much 
sense for that. Good Lord, if counsel for the 
State saw you doing that sort of thing 
they’d suspect something in a second.” 

“Haven't you read about those jury- 
fixing scandals?” exclaimed the chubby 
bachelor, surprisingly red in the face. He 
had almost reached his own hat when 
Sampson spoke. Four or five of the others 
glowered upon the offending No. 7. “We 
can’t even be seen bowing to anybody con- 
nected with the case.” 

“T saw you throw your cigar away when 
she came in the door,” retorted No. 7, in some 
exasperation. “What did you do that for?” 

The chubby bachelor looked hurt. “‘ Be- 
cause I was through with it,” he said. “I 
don’t hang onto ’em till they burn my lips, 
you know.” He deemed it advisable to resort 
to sarcasm. 

“Just remember that you are a juror,” 
advised No. 4 in a friendly tone. One might 
have thought he was compassionate. 

“No harm done,” said No. 12. “She 
didn’t even see you. I happen to know; 
because she was lookin’ right at me when you 
took off your lid. You didn’t notice me 
fiddling with my head-piece, did you? I 
guess not. She don’t expect us to. I P 














“I'd suggest,” said Sampson, with dignity, 
“that we devote a certain amount of respect 
to the ethics.” 

It was a little puzzling. Ethics is a word 
that calls for reflection. You’ve got to know 
just what it means, and after you know that 
much about it, you’ve got to fix its con- 
nection. Several of the gentlemen nodded 
profoundly, and two of them said: “Well, 
I should say so.” 


That night Sampson sat alone in front of 
his fireplace, his brow clouded by uneasy, 
disturbing thoughts. A wood-fire crackled 
and simmered on the huge Florentine and- 
irons. Turple, coming in to inquire if he 
would speak with Mrs. Fitzmorton on the 
telephone, was gruffly instructed to say that 
he was not at home, and when Turple re- 
turned with the word that Mrs. Fitzmorton 
was at home and still expecting him to dine 
at her house that evening, notwithstanding 
the fact that her guests and her dinner had 
been waiting for him since eight o’clock and 
it was now 8:45, Sampson groaned so dis- 
mally that his valet was alarmed. The groan 
was succeeded, however, by a far from 
feeble expression of self-reproach, and a 
tremendous scurrying into overcoat and hat. 
He reached Mrs. Fitzmorton’s house — it 
happened to be in the next block north — 
in less than three minutes, and he was so 
engagingly contrite, and so terribly good- 
looking, that she forgave him at once, which 
was more than the male members of the 
party did. 

They were all married men and couldn’t 
forgive anybody for being late. 
always being implored, either pathetically 
or peevishly, to stop complaining. 

Sampson had cause for worry. He had 
been slow in arriving at the truth, but that 
afternoon his conviction was established. 
Miss Hildebrand was depending on him to 
swing that jury! 

She was counting on his intelligence, his 
decision, his insight. his power to see beyond 
the supposed facts in the caseas presented 
by the witnesses for the State. He was sure 
of it. There was nothing in the cool, frank 
scrutiny that she gave him from time to 
time that could be described by the most 
critical of minds as even suggestive of a 
purpose to influence him, and yet he was sure 
that she depended on his good sense for a 
solution of all that was going on. 

What disturbed him most was this: there 
was no distinction between the look she gave 
him when the State scored a point and when 
the condition was reversed. The same 
confident, reasoning expression was in her 
lovely eyes, as much as to say: “‘ You must 
see through all this, No. 3; of course you 
must, or you couldn’t look me in the eye as 
you do.” 

It was as clear as day to him: she was 
certain that her grandfather was incapable 
of doing the thing he was charged with doing, 
and she could not see how a man of his 
(Sampson’s) perception could possibly think 
otherwise. 

The revelation caused him to forget all 
about his dinner engagement. Also it caused 
him to pass an absolutely sleepless night. 
When he closed his eyes she still looked into 
them — always the same clear, understand- 
ing, undoubting gaze that he had come to 
know so well. When he lay with them wide 
open, staring into the darkness, the vision 
took more definite shape, so he closed them 
tightly again. 

Turple noticed his haggardness the next 
morning and was solicitous. Now, Turple, 


at his best, was noi entitled to a stare of any | 


description. But Sampson’s rapt gaze was 
so prolonged and so singularly detached 
from the object upon which it rested — 
Turple’s countenance — that the poor fel- 
low was alarmed. 
master look just like that before. Later on, 
Sampson told him to go to the devil. Turple 
was relieved 

The accountants, the detectives and two 
bookkeepers who formerly had worked under 
Mr. Hildebrand testified and then the State 
rested. Through it all the prisoner sat 
unmoved. Sampson wondered what was 
going on in the mind of that gaunt, fine-faced 
old man. What would be his answer to the 
damning evidence that stood arrayed 
against him? What could be his defense? 

He was sorry for him. He would have 
given a great deal to be able to rise now from 
his seat in the jury box and announce can- 
didly that he did not feel that he could bring 
in a verdict against the old man, reminding 
the Court and the district attorney that he 
had said in the beginning that he could not 
answer for his sympathies. 

During the noon recess he took account of 
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Health and Joy 
In Childhood 


are based largely on the food 
the children eat. 


Generally it’s the sturdy 
boys and girls that take the 
lead in play as they do later 
in the sterner affairs of life 
as men and women. 


Chief among food faults 
which cause many a young- 
ster to lack vim and energy 
is deficiency of mineral salts 


in the daily diet. 


A growing child needs iron 
for the blood; calcium for the 
bones; phosphate of potash 
for brain, nerves and muscle. 


Nearly twenty years ago 
a food—now famous— was 
supply these 
needed elements. 


That food is 


Grape-Nuts 


Made from Nature's food- 
grains — whole wheat and 
malted barley—it abounds in 
the rich nutrition essential 
to building husky little folks. 


originated to 


Grape-Nuts and cream or 
good milk is delicious—a daily 
custom in thousands of homes 
where health is valued and 


children are growing into 
sturdy, successful men and 
women. 


“There’s a Reason” 
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s 
When the long day’s work is over 
Comes the pipe I like the best, 
Sayin’: ‘“‘Peace to restless spirits, 
Time has come to take yo’ rest.’’ 


All the daytime hustle-bustle 
Dim an’ distant-like it seems 
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When yo’ good-night pipe of VELVET 








































Is a-wishin’ ‘‘Pleasant dreams.’’ 


Yetiol Jor 


A PIPE of VELVET is “He pipe for “ lazy 
t'me.”’ 

There is something about the mellow 
mildness of VELVET that prepares the mind 
to receive those pleasant, peaceful thoughts 
that we should have at bed time. 











Try a pipe of VELVET with your book or paper 
See if you, too, can’t find “pleasant 
in its fragrance, and peace of mind in 
this good old Kentucky 
tobacco burning so slowly 


tonight. 
dreams” 





and cool-ly. 

See if you can’t dis- 
cover contentment in the 
smoothness that is aged 
into VELVET by its 
more than two years’ 
natural maturing “in the 
wood.” 


Liggett Myers Tobacco Co 


10c Tins 
5c Metal-lined Bags 
One-pound Glass Humidors 










































his fellow jurors. They were a glum, serious 
looking set of men. He knew where their 
sympathies lay and, like himself, they were 
depressed. The justice —even he — had 
lost much of the geniality that at the outset 
had warmed the atmosphere. He no longer 
smiled; no more did he exploit his wit, and 
as for his brisk mustache, it drooped. 

To the amazement of everyone, the 
defendant’s counsel announced that they 
had but one witness: the prisoner himself. 
And everyone then knew that no matter 
what the prisoner said in his own defense, his 
testimony would be unsupported; it would 
have to stand alone against odds that were 
overwhelming. 

Slowly but surely it became evident to 
these more or less discerning men that James 
Hildebrand’s plea would be for sympathy 
and not for vindication. By his own story of 
the dealings with Stevens and Drew and 
the others he hoped to reach their hearts 
and through their hearts a certain sense of 
justice that moves in all men’s minds. 

Sampson’s heart sank. While he was 
convinced that the old man had been cruelly 
tricked by his business associates, that they 
had squeezed him dry in order to profit by 
his misery, that Stevens at least was actu- 
ated by a personal grudge which found relief 
in crushing the father of the man he hated, 
and that the others may have been inno- 
cently or pusillanimously influenced by the 
designs of this one man who sought control, 
there still remained the fact that Hilde- 
brand, according to the evidence, had 
violated the law and was a subject for pun- 
ishment —if not for correction, as_ the 
prison reformers would have it in these days. 
In no way could the old man’s act be legally 
or morally justified. Sampson, after hearing 
the announcement of his counsel, realized 
that he would have a very unpleasant duty 


to hate himself. 

He had never spoken a word to Alexandra 
Hildebrand; he had not even heard the sound 
of her voice — her conversation with counsel 
was carried on in whispers or in subdued 
tones. And yet he was in love with her! He 
was the victim of a glorious enchantment. 
| And he knew that No. 7 was in love with 
| her — foolishly in love with her; and so 
| was the once supercilious No. 12; and the 
chubby bachelor; and No. 9 who wanted to 
stay off the jury because he had to get mar- 
ried in three weeks; and No. 8 who had 
two sons in the high school, one daughter in 
business and two wives in the cemetery; 
and the somber-faced No. 1; and all the rest 
of them! No. 2, who chewed gum resound- 
ingly, no longer chewed. His jaws were 
silenced. He had an impression that Miss 
| Hildebrand disapproved of gum-chewing, 

so he stopped. More than this, no man could 
| sacrifice. 

The spruce young men from the district 
| attorney's office were visibly affected (they 
really were quite sickening, thought Samp- 
son); and the deputy clerk, the court-room 
bailiffs, and the stripling who carried mes- 
| sages from one given point to another with 
| incredible speed, now that he had something 
to keep him moving. 

All of them, in a manner of speaking, were 
in love with her. And she was not in love with 
any of them. There could be no doubt about 
that. They meant absolutely nothing to her. 








AMPSON wondered if she had a sweet- 
heart, if there was someone with whom she 
was in love, if those dear lips — and he sighed 
bleakly. He hated, with unexampled venom, 
this purely supposititious male who harassed 
him from morning till night. Common- 
sense told him that she must have a sweet- 
heart. It was inconceivable that she 
shouldn’t possess the most natural thing in 
the world. She just couldn’t help having one. 
What sort of a fellow was he? Of course, he 
didn’t deserve her; that was clear enough, 
assuming that the fellow actually existed. 
In his present frame of mind, Sampson 
could think of only one man in the world 
who might possibly be deserving of her. 
Nevertheless, he felt that he was behaving 
in a silly, amateurish manner, falling in love 
with her like this. It was to be expected of 
ignorant, common louts such as No. 7 — 
a very ordinary jackass!—and the other 
ten men in the box, to say nothing of the 
suddenly adolescent, yet middle-aged, horde 
outside. It was just the sort of thing that 
they would be certain to do. They were a 
fatuous — but there he stopped, scowling 
within himself. What right had he to call 
these other men fools? He was no better 
than they. Indeed, he was worse, for he 
always had believed himself to be supremely 











above such nonsense as this. They made no 


to perform, and he knew that he was going 
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pretensions. They fell in love with her just 
as they would have fallen in love with 
pretty girl; and, Heaven knows, pretty gj 
are always being fallen in love with. But that 
he, the unimpressionable, experienced 

son, should lose his heart —and head — 
over a girl who had never spoken a word to 
him, whom he had never seen until six days 
before, and who doubtless would go out of 
his life completely the instant the trial was 
over, why, it ought to have been excryej. 
atingly funny. But it wasn’t funny. 

It was very far from funny. Putting one 
self in a class with No. 7 and No. 12 and the 
rest of them was certainly not Sampson's 
idea of something to laugh at. So he scowled 
ominously every time he chanced to think 
of any of them — which happened only when 
Miss Hildebrand deigned to look at that par- 
ticular individual. 

And he would have to send her beloved 
grandfather to the penitentiary. He would 
have to hurt her; he would have to bring 
pain and despair and, worse than these, 
astonishment to her beautiful eyes. He knew 
that he would be haunted for the rest of his 
life by the look she would give him when the 
verdict was announced. 


AMES HILDEBRAND went on the stand 
on the afternoon of the sixth day. A 
curious hush settled over the court-room. 
Men shifted in their chairs and then slumped 
down dejectedly, as if oppressed by the utter 
futility of the tale he would have to tell. 
Alexandra Hildebrand alone was bright- 
eyed and eager. Her lips were slightly parted 
as the old man, gray and erect, took the oath. 
She knew that the truth and nothing but the 
truth could fall from the lips of this gentle 
old grandfather of hers. Now they would 
have the truth! Now the case would crum- 
ble! She sent one swift, reassuring look 
through the jury-box, and, for the first time, 
gazed into no man’s eyes. She was puzzled. 
Every face was averted. Long afterwards 
she may have recalled the queer little chill 
that entered her heart, and stayed there for 
the briefest instant before passing. 

The defendant’s voice was low, well- 
modulated, unemotional; his manner simple 
and yet impressive. Throughout the entire 
story that he told, his hearers listened with 
rapt attention. They were hoping that he 
could convince them. They watched his fine, 
distinguished face; they watched his somber, 
unflinching eyes; they watched his steady 
hands as they rested on the arms of the 
chair; they watched him with fear in their 
hearts: the fear that he would falter and. 
betray himself. 

He entered a simple, direct denial of the 
accusation made against him. His story was 
not a long one, and it would have to go 
uncorroborated; for, as he said himself, 
there was no one upon whom he could call 
for support. In the first place, he declared 
that he did not know that he was suspected 
of having robbed his partners until after 
many months had passed. He was aware of 
the investigation, but it had never entered 
his head that he could be the person under 
suspicion. He admitted taking a hurried 
and perhaps ill-advised departure from New 
York, and, in answer to a direct question 
from his own counsel, declared that he would 
never reveal his reason for leaving so secretly 
and in such haste. 

Facing the jury he stated calmly, deliber- 
ately and in a most resolute manner that he 
would go to prison for the rest of his days, 
that he would suffer lasting ignominy and 
disgrace, before he would publicly account 
for this action on his part. 

When he learned that a true bill had been 
returned against him by the Grand Jury, 
his first impulse was to return to his own 
country and fight the charge. Reflection 
convinced him that he was ~ 4 as long as he 
remained in his sequestered home in Switzer- 
land, and he made up his mind to remain 
there and die with unlifted disgrace bearing 
down upon his good name rather than to 
return and face the probability of having to 
account for his absence. That, and that alone, 
was responsible for his decision to remain 
where he was. No one knew of his where- 
abouts, not even his own kith and kin. He 
was as safe as if he were already dead. Then, 
in solemn, unforgettable tones he declared 
that he had never taken a penny belonging 
to the Cornwallis Realty and Investment 
Company; that he was innocent of the charge 
brought against him, notwithstanding the 
fact that appeamances were sufficient t 
convict. ’ 

Time brought a change in him. He decided 
to return and face his accusers. He did net 
hope to convince them that he was innocent. 
He only wanted the opportunity to stand 
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The NEW and GREATER 
HANDLER SIX — 



















POWER—Ample to take this car, loaded, anywhere that any automobile 


can go. 


SPEED—More than 999 out of every thousand car owners would ever 


want or dare to use. 


MOTOR—The Marvelous Chandler Motor, built in the Chandler factory 





for three years past and famous the world over. 


hint of experimentation. 


Free from any 





The Most Beautiful of all the New Motor Car Bodies—Before 


the Season’s Over Any Other Style Will Be Out of Date 


HE price of the new model Chandler Six—the 
leading six—is $1295. 

The Chandler is built for the thousands of 
men and women who are ready now to buy this great 
car at this low price. It offers the motor-car quality 
they demand at a price that pleases them. 

We are proud that with steel and aluminum and 
leather and all other motor car materials so HIGH we 
can sell the Chandler at a price so LOW. 


No Price So Low for Such a Car 

Yes, there are lower prices. But there is no price so 
low for such a car. 

We could build a cheap car. That would be easy. 
But it would be a problem, indeed, to build a better car. 

We could build a small car. But the people who want 
the Chandler want roominess and power and sturdy 
construction and style. 

So we build the best six-cylinder car in the world, and 
then we fix the price as low as it can be made. 


Chandler the Pioneer 
This policy has made the Chandler a price-pioneer in 
the quality six-cylinder field. This policy put on the 
market three years ago this month the first high-grade 
six selling for less than $2000,—the $1785 Chandler. 
This policy reduced that price later to $1595, and this 
policy brings you now this Greater Six for $1295. 


So we have reason to be proud of the Chandler price, 
just as we are proud of this Greater Six. 


Mechanical Excellence is Admitted 

Everyone knows the Chandler pretty well now, from 
the mechanical standpoint. Everyone knows how the 
Chandler has made good right from the beginning. 

The Chandler is almost everywhere in America now. 
Thousands of them, from coast to coast, in the hands 
of happy owners. So, we say, you know the mechan- 
ical excellence of this car. 

But we wish everyone, right now, might know the 
new Chandler touring body and the new Chandler four- 
passenger roadster. 


Handsomest Car of the Year 

The big seven-passenger car, with new body and 
walnut-paneled tonneau cowl, is simply a delight. In 
grace of line we do not believe there is any other car to 
match it. The picture gives you just a hint of its beauty, 
which is enhanced by the rich Chandler Blue finish. But 
you must see’the car itself to know just how much we 
mean when we say it is the handsomest car of the year. 


Room to Spare—A Comfort-Margin 
There are a good many automobiles with seats, but 


not room, for seven persons. 
The big Chandler is a real seven-passenger car. There's 


room to spare—a comfort-margin. ‘The seats are wid: 
and tilted a bit, and everyone speaks of the “leg-room. 

The interior finish, too, is in keeping with the rest of 
the car. The deep, pillowy hair cushions, upholstered 
in the new long-grain leather, the walnut-paneled ton 
neau cowl and all the other niceties of finish and com 
pleteness, reflect our thought for your comfort and you 
sense of style. 

So go now to see this car at your dealer’s. He is on 
of a thousand who have the new Chandler ready for 
inspection and demonstration, and who can give you 
delivery at any time you designate provided you plac 
your order now. 


Highest Grade Equipment 


BODY FINISH—Chandler blue, deep, lustrous finis! 
Fenders, wheels and motor hood black. Deep cushioned 
upholstery covered with long-grain, semi-glazed leather 

EQUIPMENT—Highest grade equipment is a fea 
ture of the Chandler now, as always, mcluding Bosch 
High Tension Magneto, Gray & Davis separate unit 
Electric Starting and Lighting System, Chandler alu 
minum crank case, Chandler full floating silent 
spiral bevel-gear rear axle, silent chain drive for moto 
shafts, annular ball bearings, Stewart-Warner mag- 
netic speedometer, Stewart vacuum gasoline feed, non- 
skid tires in rear, and all the usual incidental items 


The New Chandler Catalogue illustrates the New Big Touring Car, the Four-Passenger Roadster, other 


body types and all mechanical features fully. 


If you do not know your Chandler dealer write us today. 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR CO., 2003-2033 E. 131st St., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


New York City Office, 1890 Broadway 





Cable Address, Chanmotor 
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health 


With nerves on edge, diges- 
tion uncertain, the mind de- 
pressed, our efficiency is reduced 
day by day. Ambition becomes 
stunted, our interest in things 
grows half-hearted. The reason: 
Our ship of life carries too much 
cargo—we must unload or else 
get more power. 


Have you ever considered 
what Sanatogen is able to do in 
just such cases? Know then that 
letter after letter from carefully 
observing physicians has told of 
the splendid effect of Sanatogen 
in giving fresh fuel to the over- 
worked nerves, fresh building 
material to the fatigued cells, a 
fresh impetus to digestion and 
assimilation. 


And what trained physicians 


For the “‘Never- Well 
—but Never Sick’’ 


OT well enough to enjoy living, yet not 
LN sick enough for the doctor—who does not 
know that dreary, depressing state of “‘semi- 
Some of us get it occasionally—‘‘the 


blues’’ we call it—others so often that they almost 
forget what it means to be normal and healthy. 


observe—no less than 21,000 
physicians have in writing ap- 
proved the use of Sanatogen— 
the actual usersof Sanatogen joy- 
fully confirm, Richard Le Gal- 
lienne, for instance, writes: ‘‘Sev- 
eral times I have found myself 
wondering why I was feeling 
more fit and then remembered 
I was taking Sanatogen.”’ 


Sir Gilbert Parker, the famous 
author and statesman, tersely 
sums up the benefits of Sanato- 
gen when he says: ‘‘Sanatogen 
is to my mind a true food tonic, 
feeding the nerves, increasing 
the energy, and giving fresh 
vigor to the overworked body 
and mind.” 


That fresh vigor can be yours 
too if you will try Sanatogen. 


Sanatogen is sold by good druggists, 
everywhere, in sizes from $1.00 up 


Grand Prize, International Congress of 
Medicine, London, 1913 © 


Sanatogen 


ENDORSED BY OVER 21,000 (PHYSICIANS 


for Elbert Hubbard’s Book—“Health in the Making.” Written in his 
attractive manner and filled with his shrewd philosophy, together with capital 
advice on Sanatogen, health and contentment. 


minder to address THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 24-C Irving Place, New York 


It is FREE. Tear this off as a re- 














before the world and proclaim his innocence. 
He had no testimony to offer. He could only 
say that he had not done this monstrous 
thing of which he was accused. 

His testimony was given as a simple state- 
ment. He was allowed to tell his brief story 
without the interpolation of a single question 
by his counsel. Succinctly, but with scant 
bitterness, he recited the story of his own 
unfair treatment at the hands of his former 
partners. He touched very casually upon 
that phase of the matter, as if it were of small 
consequence to him now. There were no 
harsh words for the men who had tricked him. 
One could not help having the feeling that he 
looked upon them as beneath his notice. 

He came home of his own free-will, after 
years of deliberation. He had been influ- 
enced by no one in this singular crisis. He 
was alone in the world! Except for his 
beloved granddaughter, there was no one 
else who could suffer through the result of 
this trial. He was prepared to accept the 
verdict of the twelve gentlemen who listened 
to him and who had listened to the testimony 
of others before him. 


HERE was not a sound in the court-room 

when he paused and drew a long deep 
breath. Every eye was upon him. Then, 
in a clear resonant voice, he said: 

‘Gentlemen, I repeat that I am absolutely 
innocent of this charge. I ask you to believe 
me when I say this to you. If you do not 
believe me, I must be content to accept your 
judgment. I do not ask you to discredit the 
testimony of the men who have appeared 
against me. They have told all they know 
about the circumstances, I dare say, and I 
am convinced that they are honest men. 
They have only shown you that there was a 
colossal theft; that a large sum of money is 
unaccounted for in their business. They have 
not shown you, however, that I am the man 
who took it. They have only shown you 
that fifty thousand dollars is missing and 
unaccounted for. I admit I was responsible 
as treasurer of the company for the safe- 
keeping and guardianship of all that money. 
It disappeared. I can only say to you, 
gentlemen, that I did not take it.” 

His voice was husky. There was a long 
pause, and then he settled back in his chair 
and turned wearily to the district attorney 
for cross-examination. It was then that the 
crowd knew he had finished his story. A 
deep breath came from the lips of every- 
one, as if for many minutes it had been 
withheld. 

Sampson’s gaze involuntarily sought 
Alexandra Hildebrand’s face. He did not 
mean to look at her. He could not resist 
the impulse, however. It was stronger than 
the adamantine resolution he had made. The 
light of triumph was in her glowing eyes, the 
flush of victory in the cheek. Her grand- 
father had cleared himself! 

Sampson’s heart ached as i- sank to depths 
from which it would never rebound. He 
turned hopelessly to the man in the witness 
chair, and waited for the district attorney to 
open his grilling cross-examination. He knew 
what the State would demand: Why did he 
go away? Who replaced a large portion of 
the amount originally missing? Why did he 
sell his real estate and his interest in the 
business? A hundred vital questions would 
be discharged at the defendant, and he 
would 

But, even as he delved in these dismal re- 
flections, the district attorney arose in his 
place and said, clearly, distinctly, although 
no man at first believed his ears: 

“No questions, your Honor.” 

There was utter silence while this amazing 
announcement sank into the minds of the 
listeners. Counsel for the defense sat rigid 
and uncomprehending in their chairs; the 
justice leaned forward and stared; the 
prisoner’s eyes widened for a second and 
then slowly closed. His chin fell; his attitude 
was one of acute humiliation. Hs story was 
not even worthy of notice! No questions! 
The acme of derision! 

Argument by counsel followed, the beard- 
less “assistant-assistant”’ making the opening 
address to the jury. He floundered badly. 
Sampson derived some consolation from his 
futile, feeble arraignment. If the principal 
attorney for the State didn’t do a great deal 
better than his’ singularly ineffectual con- 
frere, there was still hope that the prisoner's 
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counsel might by impassioned pleas stir the 
hearts of twelve men to mercy. The sym. 
pathies of all were 

But even as he speculated on the probable 
lengths to which sympathy would carry his 
companions in arriving at a verdict, ther 
suddenly flashed into his brain a vast illum. 
ination. James W. Hildebrand was not 
guilty! He was shielding someone else! His 
reluctance to tell why he left New York was 
explained. He could not tell without betray. 
ing a secret that must forever remai, 
inviolate! Sampson breathed easier. Wh 
it was as plain as day to him! At least, it 
was something on which to base a conclusion 
It might come in very handy, too, when the 
jury, in seclusion, began to grope for g 
favoring light. On reflection they would al] 
agree that no witness actually had sworn 
that Hildebrand took the money. The 
evidence was decidedly circumstantial. By 
deduction alone was he guilty. On the other 
hand he had solemnly sworn that he didn’t 
take it. And if he didn’t take it, who did? 
That, said Sampson, was a very simple thing 
to answer: Some person unknown to the 

ury. 

Miss Hildebrand’s spirits undoubtedly fel} 
after that significant move of the State. 
There was an anxious, bewildered expression 
in her eyes, and a rather pathetic droop at 
the corners of her adorable mouth. 

The argument proceeded. Mr. O’Brien 
made the closing speech for the defendant. 
Her spirits revived under the eloquent, 
fervent plea of the now brilliant Irishman, 
Sampson experienced a feeling of real affec- 
tion for the earnest, though unkempt orator, 
who more than once brought tears almost to 
the surface of his eyes. He had great diff- 
culty in suppressing a desire to blubber, and, 
when he saw her velvety eyes swimming in 
tears, he blew his nose so violently that he 
started an epidemic. No. 7, instead of 
blowing his nose, sniffed so repeatedly and 
so audibly that everyone wished he'd blow, 
and have it over with. 

And when her eyes flashed with indigna- 
tion during the uncalled-for tirade of the 
assistant-district attorney, Sampson devel- 
oped a bitter hatred for the man. When she 
appeared crushed and bewildered by the 
vicious attacks of the fellow, and shrank 
down in her chair like a frightened child, 
Sampson wanted to take her in his strong, 
comforting arms and— But, of course, 
there wasn’t any use thinking about such a 
thing as that. It was not one of his duties as 
a juror. 





T four o'clock that afternoon the case 
went to the jury, after a somewhat pro- 
tracted and, to Sampson, totally unenlighten- 
ing charge by the justice, who advised the 
jurors that they must weigh the evidence as 
it was found and forbear allowing their sym- 
pathies to overcome their sense of justice. 
And so on and so forth. He made it very 
hard for the jurors. If they went entirely by 
the evidence, there wasn’t anything left for 
them to do but to find the defendant guilty. 
Sampson had hoped for ameliorating sug- 
gestions from the learned justice on which 
he could base a sensible doubt as to the 
guilt of the defendant. 

But, in so many words, the justice an- 
nounced that the preponderance of the 
evidence was in favor of the State. He told 
the jurors it was their duty and privilege to 
take the defendant’s unsupported testimony 
for what they considered it to be worth and 
to place it in opposition to the evidence 
produced by the State. It was then their 
duty to render a fair and impartial verdict 
on the evidence. 

As the twelve men filed out of the box on 
their way to the jury room, Sampson shot a 
glance at Alexandra Hildebrand. He would 
not see her again until he returned to the 
seat he had occupied for six days, and after 
that she was to pass out of his life entirely. 
He hoped that she would not be there when 
he came back with his verdict. It would be 
much easier for him. He did not attempt to 
deceive himself any longer. If he lived up to 
his notions of honor and integrity, there was 
but one verdict he could return. He won- 
dered if his companions would prove to be 
as rigid in this respect as he. : 

She was looking in the opposite direction, 
her chin in her hand. She did not meet his 
unhappy gaze. He was grateful for that. 


[To be concluded} 


What the jury did about it, afd especially what Juror Number 
3 did about it, is told next month in the concluding chapters 
of George Barr McCutcheon’s great little novel. Next month, 


also, begins the anonymous serial, “The Straight Road.’ 
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“Brings beauty 
while you sleep”’ 





Pompelan 


Tubes 25¢; Ni h t . Only jars; 50c, 
— . “In Winter Take Care fookeiad 


| Cream 


ene, 


A cracked, smarting or “‘lifcless’’ skin is 
nature’s warning for aid. Dry, harsh or fall- 
ing hair is also a signal of distress. 

Some women like Pompeian NIGHT 
Cream the best, and some Pompeian MAS- 
SAGE Cream. It all depends on the skin. 
But many women now use 4oth. creams together 
with fine results. 


Try New 2-Cream 
Beauty Treatment 


First cleanse the pores with a massage 
with Pompeian MASSAGE Cream. Watch 
the darkened, dust-laden cream roll out 
of the pores. Your mirror will show you 
a complexion cleared and youth-i-fied 
by the cleansing, stimulating effect of this 
pink massage Cream. ‘“‘I look years} 
younger after a massage with Pompeian } 
MASSAGE Cream!” is the statement of } 
thousands of women. 

Now the skin is cleansed and ready to fairly 
drink in the white, soothing, healing unguents 
of Pompeian NIGHT Cream. If used before 
retiring, allow considerable of Pompeian 
NIGHT Cream to remain on the face, and the 
neck and hands, too, to soften and beautify the 
skin while you steep. However, if you are not 


















Of Face, Hands & Hair” 


The cold air outdoors and the dry heat 
indoors are bad for skin and hair. 
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“Don t envy. 
Use Pompeian’’ 
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going to retire, remove excess cream, leaving on 
enough to protect the skin against the drying indoor heat | 

or outside cold. Moreover, Pompeian NIGHT Cream | 
is not only an excellent foundation for powder but also 
protects the skin from the powder’s drying effect. For 
cracked lips or the kiddies’ chapped hands, Pompeian | 
NIGHT Cream is also very healing. You'll iike the | 
wonderful whiteness and exquisite fragrance of Pom- |, 
peian NIGHT Cream. Use these two entirely differ- 
ent creams separately or together. Cut out this 
entire advertisement for its beauty hints. : 


Pompeian HAIR Massage | 
Gives Lustrous Beauty 


Falling hair, dandruff, itching scalp and harsh- 
looking hair are increased by winter’s extremes of 
outdoor cold and dry indoor heat. Without proper || 
care the hair may be permanently injured. | 
Hair roots once dead, always dead. Don’t wait ||| 
until too late. Use Pompeian HAIR Massage. — |) 


It is no experiment. For many years it was known as Hyki Tonic. 
We bought the business because Hyki had been so successfully used by 
H more than a million people. 

Pompeian HAIR Massage (remember the new name) is a clear, 
amber liquid containing 6 finely combined ingredients. Can’t discolor 
the hair. Not oily. Delightful to use. To have a healthy scalp and 
strong, beautiful, lustrous hair, use Pompeian HAIR Massage. 

With each 25c, 50c or $1 bottle (at the stores) is a booklet, ‘‘ Your 
Hair and Its Care.** The advice in it is alone worth the price of many ull 
bottles. If your druggist does Mt 
not have this new product, PITTI 
tell him he can get it very The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 125 Prospect Street, Cleveland, 0. 
quickly from his wholesale Gentlemen: I enclose stamps or coin for goods I have marked 
dealer. with (X) in the little squares. 


Trial Sizes Pompeian MASSAGE Cream, Trial Size 4c [] 
as offered on coupon. Be Pompeian NIGHT Cream, Trial Size 4c [] 


sure to put X before goods 
you want. Clip coupon now. Pompeian HAIR Massage, Trial Size 6c 


THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO. 
125 Prospect St.,Cleveland, O. 
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The purity of the choice materials of which — 
it is made commends Fairy Soap for toilet 
‘and bath. It leaves a most refreshing sense 
of cleanness, whether used in the bath or for 
the hands and face. 


FAIRY SOAP 


een eT ae 


For toilet and bath 


produces a quick, creamy lather in hard or soft 
water. No finer soap has ever been made. 


The oval, floating cake fits the hand and 
wears uniformly — retaining its convenient 
shape down to the thinnest wafer. 


THE WK FAIRBANK company 





“Have You a Little Fairy in Your Home?”’ 
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One Fair Daughter 


| Continued from page 36} 
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gust. Dress, meet Teddy, and talk to him. 
Then decide. You may never see him 


“But my father will hear me ——”’ started 


Be tady will be in the backyard — the 
per tree——" 

“Yes,” said Rikky, trembling, “I must 
gehim again. Help me!” 

She rose; and Mrs. Polly seized her hair, 
braided it, and coiled it up. Then she helped 
her on with her dress. 

Rikky spoke fragmentarily; but Mrs. 
Polly answered nothing, too wrought up now 
to talk. 

“I'm sure it’s all right,” said Rikky. 
Then, “Oh, I can’t help it, can I?” And 
then again, “I was so happy, too.”’ 

“Here’s your hat,” said Mrs. Polly hur- 
riedly. 

“You're sure he won't hear?” questioned 
the girl. 


“Positive. But be 





Walk on 


careful. 
“Tm not wicked, am I, Mrs. Polly?” 
“Of course not. Have you everything?” 
she asked Rikky. 
“Yes. And of course I won't elope.” 
“No. That’s all right. Go, dear.” 
“You're sure this is right?” 
“Don’t argue. But kiss me, 
Kiss this poor old lonesome crow.” 
“Oh, you big darling! I love you, Mrs. 
Polly.” 

e girl was thoroughly excited now, on 
fire with romance; the tragic despair of her 
father forgotten. 

“How do I look?”’ she asked. 

“Beautiful!” said Mrs. Polly. 

“You've been so good tome. Is the moon 
still up?” 


Rikky. 


whispered Rikky. 
“T know. Come.” 
“Tf you knew how I leved him 
“I do know. Child,” she burst out, 
“shall I drag you away by the hair? Go. 
Go at once.” 
“Now you're angry with me!” 
“Nonsense. There!” 
They embraced, and kissed. 





Mrs. Polly's 


heart melted; tears clouded her eyes as she 


answered. 

“T love you too much, Rikky Sadge. Go 
— Heaven bless you!” 

The girl lavghed softly, and Mrs. Polly 
fairly pushed her into the hall. At the head 
of the stairs, Fredericka paused a moment, 
young, flushed, passionately in love, full of 
promise. She blew a kiss to Mrs. Polly, 
with two dainty fingers over her mouth. 

Mrs. Polly tried to contain herself, and 
Temain patient. She blew back a kiss. 

n slowly, on tiptoe, holding fast to the 
banister, Fredericka descended, and at last 
hat vanished beneath the floor-level. 


*AJOW!” said Mrs. 
“Now!” 
And swiftly she ran into her back-room, 
_ up the window, and looked out. 
yard lay below in moonlight; and be- 
, grotesque, rude, with strange shadow- 
-Hinging shapes, lay the rusty iron scraps of 
ironmonger. She peered keenly. Was 

t a man under the pear tree? 

She waited. The whole night seemed to 
Wait. The moon stood still. No smoke rose. 
No life stirred. Her own life was numb 
Within her and silent. Would Fredericka 
emerge without rousing her alert father? 

t then? 
She watched. She waited. Suddenly 
from under the pear tree Teddy advanced 
into the moonlight, and at the same moment 
lericka came from the house. They met, 
embracing. They stood. 

“Little fools!” breathed Mrs. Polly in 
agony. “Have you turned to stone?” 

Would Fredericka go? Would her love 

Teddy sweep her off? They were kissing 


again. 

Mrs. Polly waited. 

Then slowly the two turned, hand in hand. 
Slowly they advanced. Then more quickly. 
Now they reached the junk-yard. And now, 


Polly to herself. 


beautiful in the moonlight, lovers, and young, 
they stole hand in hand away into the broad- 
cast night of the sleeping city... . 

They were gone. It was now quarter of 
twelve. 

“Lonesome,” thought Mrs. Polly. 
old Ki!” 

But her heart gave a bound as if it were 
trying to escape her breast. Tumultuously 
she drew in, rushed into the hall, and began 
staggering down the stairs. She felt as if 
she were fighting her way through a house on 
fire. Down one flight, then down the next. 
Here was his door. 

She. knocked sharply, a knock of alarm. 
As if out of another world came his startled 
and terrible voice: 

“Yes?” 


“Poor 


” she cried. 


HERE was a terrific scurrying inside, as 
if he were hiding something. Then the 
door flung open. 

“What in heaven’s name?” he 
sharply. 

““She’s done it!”’ cried Mrs. Polly, almost 
hysterically. “She’s done it!” he ques- 
tioned. 

“What! Not killed herself?” he questioned. 

“Worse! Oh, Mr. Sadge — she’s run off 

— she’s eloped.” 

He did not cry out. He did not rave. He 
became merely pale and calm, dangerously 
calm. 


began 


“How do you know?” he asked, quietly. | 
It was a sort of quiet, however, that was 


deadly as a poisoned drug. 

“T heard a noise. I looked out from my 
window. ‘They rushed away together. Then 
I went in her room. Everything's upset.” 

“Let me see —” he said. 

Slowly he followed her up those two flights 
of stairs. Then he went alone into her 
room. 

A few moments later Mr. Sadge came 
out. He looked like a dead man. 

His voice was low; but terrible with his 
slain life. 

“TI have lost everything. But so be it. 
Nothing matters now ry. 








He came, and took Mrs. Polly’s arm, and | 


grasped it until it hurt her. 

“T am going to my room. I warn you not 
to disturb me. Understand?” 

“Yes, Mr. Sadge ——” 

“Good night, Mrs. Polly.” 

Slowly he descended the stairs. 

She waited a few moments; and all at 
once her heart went out to Sadge. 


“Born wrong, that’s it,’ she thought. | 


But he did love her. 
for him. It’s a pity. 
Nothing. It’s too late now.” 

A door slammed downstairs. 

Her moment had come. She flew down 
the stairs, almost trembling; she groped 
along the hall. 
Softly she opened the front door, and stepped 
out into the street. 
moonlight; 
rose, massive and intact, the great bridge 
that leaped across the river and bound two 
cities into one. 

Fear now winged her feet. She waited 
for nothing. She ran, panting. As she 
neared the corner she paused for a moment. 
She turned. 

Then again she waited; waited for what 
was inevitable, what now was past prevention 
or help — waited for the end of all things. 
And again she felt that the moon was stand- 
ing still, that the city’s heart had stopped, 
that she herself was frozen and helplessly 
bound. 

Then it came. 

A huge muffled explosion roared out, shook 
the night; and before her eyes she saw the 
front of Sadge’s house burst and scatter into 
the street. All about her glass was breaking 
and falling, with clashing discords. 

She sank against the wall. She was half 
in a faint. 

“It’s over,” she gasped. “Ki, it’s over. 
End of Sadge. You got'to midnight before 
him.” 

Even then the clocks of the city were 
beginning to strike the hour. 


“Crazy! I'll say that 


NEXT MONTH: Edward Mott Woolley, Holworthy Hall, Bozeman 
Bulger, Eugene Manlove Rhodes, Cameron Mackenzie, George 


Barr McCutcheon, Sophie Kerr, others —a big picture number. 


Down again she went. | 


It still lay silent in the | 
and there at the street’s end | 


What can I do? | 
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hea ROM far-off Araby come the 
a | juicy dates, from Smyrna the 
Gey tender figs—for Lowney’s 
~ Chocolates. 

From Spain the almonds come, 
from Italy the filberts and pignolias. 


—~_ 











From sunny France the crisp, fair- 
flavored walnuts. 


And that’s but a beginning! 


Vermont is searched for maple— 
pure from the sap of trees. While, 
from garden spots scattered over 
half the world come luscious pine- 
apple and golden orange and other 
fruits which give Lowney’s Choco- 
lates their pure fruit flavors. 


For Lowney’s search is wide as the 
world for spices and dainties to 
make Lowney’s Chocolates as pure 
and delightful as Chocolates can be. 


JOWNEY’S 


HOCOLATES 


60* 8OF #129 a pound 


NEW: Lowney’s 
Medal of Honor 
Assorted 
Chocolates 
Ready in February 
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“The Heart 





of the Home’ 








Slobe-Wernick 


Sectional 
Bookcases 


A your book collection grows, 
your Globe-Wernicke Sec- 
tional Bookcase grows with it, 
section being added to section as 
needed. This flexibility has 
another,and by no means incidental 
idvantage. It permits of arranging 
the sections to conform to the 
nooks, corners, turns and window 
lines of the wall. 





onial’’ Library Case No. 11534 
HIS period style in Globe- 
Wernicke Sectional Bookcases 


is an authentic interpretation of 


the Colonial spirit. in furniture 
design. It combines the graceful 
lines of the then current English 
furniture with the massive, sturdy 
structure the new world inspired. 
Your choice of oak or mahogany, 


plain or leaded glass. 





Art Mission”’ Library Case No. 1155 


NOTHER Globe-Wernicke 

period style that originated 
in America and won the world. It 
is born of the Moorish Art, brought 
here by the early Spanish settlers, 
simplified, refined and made perfect 
in the crucible of the new world. 


Write for ‘‘The World’s Best 
Books’’ and Catalog No. 1037 


It shows all the Globe-Wernicke 
peri x1 styles in color, « xplains the 
exclusive patented features of 
Globe-Wernicke con truction and 
gives many helpful suggestions to 
the booklover and home-builder 
al .c. 
The SlobeWernieke Ca 
Cineinnatt 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases, 


Filing Equipment (wood and steel) Steel 
Safes, Stationers’ Supplies On Sale by 





more than 2000 Agents and Branch Stores. 


Filing 
Equipment 


HE installation of Globe-Wer- 

nicke Sectional Filing Equip- 
ment brings order out of chaos. 
It . standardizes equipment and 
simplifies filing. It grows unit by 
unit as increasing needs make necessary 
and is always as big as your business. 





The 7000 Steel Line—28 Inches Deep 


HESE files represent the 

supreme development in mod- 
ern filing equipment. They are 
the ideal combination of economy 
in first-cost and after-cost. One 
pair of end panels serves for a 
whole battery of them. They 
have unusual filing capacity, oper- 
ate smoothly and silently, are 
electrically welded throughout and 
made of - fire-resistant, cold-rolled 
steel, as nearly perfect as human 
ingenuity can make them. 





The Globe Safe 


ERTAIN correspondence, bus- 

iness data, records, report 
books and private papers are of too 
confidential a nature to entrust to or 
dinary files and yet are too often needed 
or are too voluminous for place in the 
heavy safe. For these, the Globe Safe. 
It is light and portable, fire-resistant 
and theft-proof. Its interior permits of 
a thousand different arrangements of 
Globe-Wernicke units, all of which are 
always protected by cold-rolled steel 
walls and Yale locks. 


Write for Globe-Wernicke Filing 
Equipment Catalog No. 868. It gives 
fall details of all Globe-Wernicke 
Equip t and valuable filing hints. 


Ti Sense C 


Branch Stores:—New York, 280 Broadway; Chicago, 11 N 
Wabash Ave.; Philadelphis, 1014 Chestnut St.; Boston, 
91 Federal St; Washington, D. ©., 1218 FP. St., N. W. 
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The Gayest Woman in 
Marchmont 


—————___ 





[ Continued from page 28] 





of your servants leaving, and from the things 


| they were saying I knew that you must be 


ill and alone. So I came in to investigate 


| and see if I could help.” 


Mrs. Helmston sank back among her 
pillows. 

“But,” she said, looking straight up into 
Julietta’s eyes, “don’t you—don’t you 
know — who I am?” 

There was no dodging the question. It 
was very clear what she meant. Julietta 
answered her as clearly. 

“Yes, I know,” she said. 

The loud ring of the door-bell ended a 
painful moment. 

“There’s the doctor,” cried Julietta, and 
she hurried downstairs to meet him. Then 
she stopped suddenly. 

“Stay outside,” she commanded as she 
opened the door, “until you hear. She’s 
got the smallpox!” 

“Well, what the devil are you doing 
here?” demanded Doctor Moffitt gruffly in 
return. 

As quickly as she could, Julietta told him, 
still keeping him outside. “And, of course,” 
she finished, “when I heard those wretched 
servants say that she was ill and uncon- 
scious I had to come in and see if there was 
anything I could do. And when I got here 
and saw her face — well, I very nearly ran 
away. Maybe you'd better not come in. 
Couldn’t you get somebody from the hospi- 
tal?” The words trailed off into a little 
laugh that was half a sob. Julietta was 
beginning to have awful thoughts of quaran- 
tine and infection and an unendurable 
and unexplainable — absence from home and 
Lonny and the children. 

“You're a brave little coward,” said 
Doctor Moffitt, clairvoyantly. “‘Hanged if 
you aren’t! So you think I'd better go away 
without coming in and send one of those 
young internes from the contagious ward, 
eh? Now, I don’t happen to agree with you.” 
And with that he pushed open the door and 











| entered the hall. Julietta watched him while 





he took off his overcoat and hat and laid 
them on the mahogany console table that 
apparently awaited just such a burden. She 
began to feel a little less scared to death. 
They trailed upstairs, the two of them, the 
burly old doctor ahead. 

They found Mrs. Helmston still conscious 
and looking toward the door with pitiful 
eagerness. 

The next few minutes of her life Julietta 
Carson will always remember with peculiar 
vividness. She waited in an agony of appre- 
hension while Doctor Moffitt asked questions 
and Mrs. Helmston weakly answered them. 
She waited while he counted her pulse, took 
her temperature and listened to her heart. 
Finally he examined her loathly-spotted 
skin. Then he turned to Julietta and said 
three words: 

“ Chicken-pox — and grippe.” 

This time Julietta’s knees actually did 
give way. She sat down on the nearest chair 
and clutched the side of the dresser. The 
reaction was too great. She could feel her 
heart pounding away in great excited bumps 
when a moment before it had hardly seemed 
to beat at all. She moistened her lips with 
her tongue twice before she could speak. 
Doctor Moffitt pretended not to see all 
this. 

“You had chicken-pox?” he rumbled 
gruffly. 

“Yes,” said Julietta, at last, wanting to 
giggle in a silly way and wanting even more 
to sob. “Yes, I’ve had it and Lonny’s had 
it. But the children haven't.” 

“H’m,” said Doctor Moffitt. “Well, 
when you go home I'll give you some tablets 
and you can dissolve them in the tub and 
take a bath and change your clothes before 
you go into the nursery. “Tisn’t likely you'll 
carry the infection.” 

Julietta began to get hold of herself. 
“But what about Mrs. Helmston?” she 
asked. ‘Her servants have all gone off — 
there isn’t a soul to do a thing.” 

“T'll send a nurse right away,” said 
Doctor Moffitt, “and I'll send Selina Greene 
— I guess they can take care of her.” Selina 
Greene was a capable and middle-aged 
woman to whom all of Marchmont turned 


————___ 


for emergency service. It was commonly 
believed that she could do anything from 
baking wedding cake to running an aeroplane 
Julietta nodded. ! 

“That will be fine,” she said, “and Py 
stay until they come.” 

And that was how Julietta came to knoy 
the “gayest woman in Marchmont.” 

“The gayest woman in Marchmont!” 
She lay there quiet, her poor splotched 
feverish face turned down among the pil 
lows, as if she would hide its hideousness 
One of her very small, very white, delicate 
hands lay helplessly, like a child's, agains 
the pale turquoise of the satin coverlet, 
Julietta gave it a reassuring little pat. 

“Tm going down in the kitchen,” she said, 
“before Selina Greene comes. And ['m 
going to make you a cup of tea and a piece 
of the best toast you ever ate. I'm very vain 
of my toast,” she boasted. 

Presently she came back with a tray, 
lovely glass and silver tray she had found 
on the dining-room sideboard. A teapot of 
pink Wedgewood sat upon it beside 4 
covered silver dish — the toast was in that, 
If there was no rose on the tray, such as the 
traditional sick-room tray of fiction vaunts, 
there was at least a cup and saucer of pink 
Wedgewood and a frosted silver spoon. 
Julietta was proud of that tray. She r- 
garded it with naive complacency. 

She propped up Mrs. Helmston a little in 
bed and administered the food and drink. 
The little red-haired creature ate with some 
relish. “I didn’t know I was hungry,” she 
said, with a sudden fascinating lift of her 
long-lashed hazel eyes. “But I am. It 
tastes so good.” 

“TI told you about my toast,” said Julietta 
conceitedly. And they laughed together. 
Mrs. Helmston looked over her cup at 
Julietta. 

“T wish,” she said, “that you’d have some 
tea, too. Won't you?” 

“I believe I will,” said Julietta. “I'm 
beginning to feel the strain of this experience. 
Heavens, those awful moments when | 
thought you had smallpox 

She broke off and ran downstairs to get 
another cup. 





HEN Juliet came back she found Mrs. 
Helmston staring at her strangely. 

“Did you — did you,” she began, “think 
I had smallpox?” 

“Yes, I did,” said Julietta. “I can tell 
you now, when we both know you haven't. 
I was sure you had it.” 

“And yet—you ‘stayed,” said Mrs. 
Helmston. 

Julietta nodded, her mouth full of toast. 
In all honesty she was beginning to feel that 
she was something of a heroine and she found 
the sensation pleasing. 

Mrs. Helmston turned her head away and 
looked out of the window for a long minute. 
“I can’t tell you,” she began at last, “I 
can’t tell you how I feel —that you— 
should have done this for me — and knowing 
—oh, I'll never, never say again that — 
that the world’s all bad — and that——” 

Julietta had an uncomfortable feeling of 
assisting at a modern melodrama. “Oh, 
please,” she begged, “don’t make too much 
of me. I really was awfully scared, but 
when I saw you lying on the couch, you 
looked so little and helpless I couldn’t have 
gone off and left you any more than if you 
had been my own little Betty — really you 
reminded me of her somehow — she’s just 
been sick — and she’s been spending a lot 
of time on the nursery couch—" 5 
babbled on in this futile fashion, quite unable 
to find anything to say that really seemed to 
fit the situation. 

“You have children, then?” asked Mrs. 
Helmston. 

“Three,” admitted Julietta. “All dears, 


“T have two children,” said Mrs. Helmston 
slowly, “‘a son and a daughter. They at 
at school abroad, the boy in England 
the girl in Switzerland.” : 

“How old are they?” asked Julietta, 
interested. ; 

“Mary is nearly sixteen and Roger ® 
seventeen,” said Mrs. Helmston. She lay 
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It is significant that for years past, none of the highest priced cars in 
this country have made any radical change in the type of their engine 
nor lowered their price. Conservatism in design and stability of value 
are marked characteristics of quality. They appeal to a class of owners 
who will pay the price of unfailing luxurious service and demand that 
it be proof against complication or experiment. 

The White is a conservative product. Innovations have never been 
permitted to complicate its well known performance, nor price to 
limit the refinement of its custom made body. 
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| back against the pillows and was silent as 


though the talking had exhausted her. 

“How thoughtless of me to be chattering 
like this,” cried Julietta, “and making you 
talk. Now you must just lie still and rest. 
It’s the very best thing for you.” 

She started ‘to leave the bedside, her 
benevolent intent being to put in order the 
somewhat disarranged room. But Mrs. 


| Helmston reached out a detaining hand. 


“I must tell you something,” she said, 
“for you are the first woman who has spoken 
to me in kindness since I closed the door of 
the world. That’s the way I have always 
thought of it —closing the door of the 
world. I married when I was twenty and 
my husband was twenty-two. We had three 
years of the most beautiful life, a magic sort 
of life—so gay—so sweet —it doesn’t 
seem real to me as I think back; and then 
he died very suddenly, without warning. 
My little boy was a little over two years 
old, and my baby girl was only six months. 
He didn’t leave a cent — not one cent. I 
had to sell the furniture to pay for his 
coffin. We had no relatives to turn to. 
There wasn’t a thing. I couldn’t even buy 
a black veil to hide my grief from the 
world. And my children! They told me I 





| could put them in an orphan asylum and 


paused, 





| beauty — and might sell it. 


| They had made him afraid to cry. 
| looked at me with his big eyes, suffering and 


then go to work myself. Well, I tried it. 
I put them in an asylum. I went to work. 
I never had worked. I didn’t know any- 
thing about — anything! I worked in a 
store and saved money enough to take 
lessons in stenography at night. Every 
Sunday I could go and see my children. 
And, Mrs. Carson, my baby forgot me! 
There she was, dressed in a horrible little 
coarse slip, no one to take care of her prop- 
erly, no one to love her or pet her, and she 
wasn't even clean.” 


“PO you really want to tell me?” asked 

Julietta, gently, as Mrs. Helmston 
“Tm afraid it is too painful for 
you.” 

“T want to tell you,” said Mrs. Helmston. 
“T must tell you. I want to hear my own 
voice saying the things I have been thinking 
about all these years. My little boy forgot 
me, too, almost. And they whipped him 
until I saw marks on his flesh under his 
miserable, dirty clothes. He didn’t cry. 
He just 


wondering. But I had to go on, working, 
working harder than ever, for I thought that 
if I could only learn stenography I could get 
a position where I'd make enough money to 
have my children with me. And then I got 
sick, a terrible cold that simply tore me to 
pieces, and when I went back to the store 
they had laid me off. I nearly starved. At 
last I went to a lawyer my husband had 
known and asked him to lend me a little 
money until I could get another position. 
He said he would lend me a little — a very 
little — and then he told me I was a great 
fool to work so hard when I had youth and 
Not to him — 
no, but he knew a man — an old man — he 
said I ought always to stick to the old men, 
because they spent the most and demanded 
the least. He was bitter and terrible, that 
lawyer, and yet he was kind, too, in a way. 





| He said to me, ‘Drive a hard bargain — 


that’s the way to make em crazy about you. 
Don’t hold yourself cheap. Reach out your 
pretty little hands and take a tight clutch on 


| everything you can work ’em for — money, 


jewelry, real estate. Live easy. Make up 
your mind that there's only one person in the 
world who has your advantage to look out 


| for and that’s yourself.’ 


“Tt seems terrible to you, I daresay, that 
I considered it. I suppose you feel sick and 
disgusted. I did. And I said I'd die first. 
But I thought about my baby in her dirty 
unbleached muslin slip, and I thought about 
Roger and the marks on his flesh. I knew 
by this time that I couldn't take care of 
them; that I didn’t have the physique nor 
the head for business. I had been educated 
at a finishing school where they had taught 
me everything that was useless. So I thought 
it over. And I decided. I took the lawyer's 
advice. I drove a hard bargain — even 
that first one — it only whetted his appetite. 
I took my children out of the asylum and 
gave them to people who were wel! paid and 


well watched, to take care of them. As 

as they were old enough to go, I sent 
abroad to school and they've been ther 
ever since. I go over in the summers and 
we go to some quiet place. Ah, it’s heaven| 
I almost forget — then. 

“But make no mistake,” she went 
raising herself to look at Julietta. “It ha 
been — hell. “The wages of sin is death,’ jt 
says in the Bible, and it’s as true as death 
It may not kill your body; but it kills your 
soul, it kills your womanhood. Listen — 
I adored my husband. I adored him. And 
now I daren’t even remember him. You se 
why. There are my wages of sin. When | 
shut the door of the world I shut my heart— 
and my soul — on the other side. But now 
— it’s nearly over.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Julietta, 
startled from the almost hypnotic attention 
that the low-pitched steady voice had 
brought her to. “You're not going to die, 
you know, of chicken-pox and grippe.” 

Mrs. Helmston smiled a queer little smile, 
without mirth. “No, I didn’t mean that,” 
she said. “I meant that I'd saved enough so 
that I can soon go and live with my children 
all the time. I am going to sell my jewelry 
— I never want to see a piece of it again — 
and then I shall invest that money as my 
other money is invested, bonds and mort- 
gages. I wouldn't touch anything else— 
and then I'll go. I’m going to let the henna 
fade out of my hair. It will be very gray, 
though I am only thirty-eight. I’m going 
to live abroad and be with my children, 
They've been beautifully taken care of, my 
children.” 

Her voice softened. 

“They're — they're good children. My 
boy’s very handsome. They’re both so 
clever. But think — think of how I've got 
to live with them — always afraid of being 
recognized — always looking, over my 
shoulder in terror for fear some one who 
knew what I was will see me — and that my 
children will find it out. I’ve taken every 
precaution I could think of —but you 
never know — you can never be sure. The 
wages of sin, you know. It’s all a part of it. 
It’s killed the joy of being with my children. 
There’s a system of retribution in_ this 
world, so exact and so sure that it may 
require even that. Why — why — you're 
crying.” 

“Yes, Lam crying,” said Julietta, between 
small, choking sobs. “I can’t help it. And 
I just want you to know that I don’t blame 
vou one bit for what you did, and I hope 
you'll go away and live happily with your 
children for years and years and years, so 
I do. And — oh — listen —there’s the 
nurse and Selina Greene — they'll think 
I'm crazy to be crying this way. I'm 
going to run away before they get a look 
at me.” 

She was throwing on her coat and hat as 
she spoke. With a sudden impulse she came 
over to the bed and bent to the pathetic 
little figure of the patient. “Good-by, 
dear,” said Julietta, and stooping, kissed 
the hot lips of the “gayest woman in Marech- 
mont.” 





ULIET ran down the stairs and out to 

the street. She ran as fast as she 
to reach once more the safe and peaceful 
walls of home, her babies, Lonny. She 
fled from the story she had heard and the 
pitiful wreck of womanhood who had told it. 
She fled from the thoughts she had so lately 
thought of sin and the sinner. It seemed to 
her interminable ages before she 
her own street, her own front door, and 
the hall clock chiming the half hour as she 
ran past it. Could it be only half past 
seven — just dinner time — after this age- 
long experience? It had seemed to her it 
must be midnight. She flung open the 
library curtains. Lonny was sitting before 
the fire, waiting for her. At the sound of her 
footsteps he quickly rose, and she ran into 
his arms and clung to him with all 
strength. 

“Lonny,” she cried, “hold me — hold 
me tight! Don’t ever let me go. Suppose it 
had been I — suppose it had been | —and 
— oh, Lonny — Lonny, dearest, tell me you 
love me—and that you'll take care 
me —and then come upstairs with me— 
I want to burn that rose-colored dress. 


COMING: More Julietta stories by Sophie Kerr; and 
stories by Holworthy Hall, Bozeman Bulger, Richard 
Washburn Child, Will Levington Comfort, Louise Closser 
Hale, David Douglas, Frank Goewey Jones, Eugene Manlove 


Rhodes, Edward Mott Woolley, and Cameron Mackenzie. 
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‘Easy Alimony 


| Continued from page 18} 








But the man compromised, making the best 
of the social life into which she dragged him 
when he could not escape, and finding solace 
in his country-club connections. 

The wife bestowed her confidences un- 
fortunately. Veiled hints as to the real cause 
of her husband’s “ neglect’ added fuel to the 
smouldering flame of resentment. She 
reared an imaginary passion for a trifler —a 
mere hanger-on. Her closest woman friend, 
a divorcée, suggested that there was no reason 
why a wife should be placed in so humiliat- 
ing a position when divorce and alimony 
could set her free. The seed sprang up like the 
orange-tree beneath the magician’s burnous. 

When she broached divorce to her hus- 
band, he made his second grave mistake. 
He cloaked hurt pride with eager consent. 

Once free, the woman discovered that this 
latest in a succession of novel sensations 
purchasable with money was no more satis- 
fying than some of its predecessors. The 
man in whom she had simulated an interest 
during the months of indecision, proved 
unbearable as a matrimonial possibility. 
The daughter, who had been awarded to her 
custody by the court, developed an eagerness 
for visiting her father, which touched the 
mother’s pride at the very quick. The two, 
mother and child, vibrated between a showy 
hotel in their home town and various fash- 
ionable resorts. 

The man, embittered and humiliated, 
chose the weapon of retaliation that appealed 
to him as most effective. To show that there 
were no regrets, no hurt, he married again, 
almost immediately, a woman who would 
grace his home and be socially valuable. 
She shared his business interests and _ his 
outdoor life. Whether she commanded any 
measure of love is something which only 
the man could tell. 

The ex-wife first watched her husband 
from afar. Then one day she telephoned 
him at his office. He was considerate and 
courtecus. After that, it became her daily 
custom. She consulted him about the hand- 
ling of her income and the education of their 
daughter, but he skilfully steered the 
telephone conversations away from person- 
alities. And he never came to see her. 

One morning, there was no telephone call, 
but the man did not make any jnquiries. 
Whatever his feelings, he had schooled him- 
self to show no sentiment toward his ex- 
wife. When she called up again, she did 
not explain that the day before had been a 
blank in her life, at the end of which the 
family physician had pronounced her a 
doomed woman. She said merely that she 
was buying a house in the country. She 
did not add that she had chosen a house 
overlooking the road by which he traveled 





several times a week to and from his favorite | 
golf-links. He never learned her new ad- 
dress until weeks had passed and a message 
summoned him to her side. She had asked 
that she might die in his arms. And there, 
this poor, weak, blinded victim of easy 
alimony murmured one word — “Sorry.” 


“MPHE colonel’s wife and Judy O'Grady” 

in alimony, as in love, have much in 
common. The difference lies principally 
in the amount. The beginning for both is 
marital unrest. Unthinking friends fan 
the flame. Says Mrs. De Peyster to Mrs. 
Vanastor, in boudoir confidences, ““My dear 
woman, you have the right to self-expression. 
This is the age of woman. Why be a slave 
toany man? Why have we such institutions 
as divorce and alimony? For the protection 
of women like yourself.” 

Says Mrs. Brown to Mrs. Smith, over tea 
served in nicked cups, “I wouldn't stand for 
his actions two minutes, dearie. If you 
want to know what men really are when our 
backs are turned, just you sit for an hour in 
the court of domestic relations. And my 
man’s cousin, Joe Moore, is a grand lawyer. 
He'll get you the half of Jim’s wages, an’ 
What with young Jim in the mill an’ Lizzie 
derkin’, you'll be on Easy Street.” 

The lure of easy alimony! It is no re- 
Specter of social position, neighborhood, no, 
hor of love itself. 

There’s no risk for the woman who pur- 
Sues alimony. The law and chivalry are 
With her. Lawyers welcome her with open 
arms, for will not the court first allow counsel 
lees, which the man must pay — or go to 
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The Workers and ‘Their Work 


workers in the “Home of the 57.” 


well as from superior materials and facilities. 




















{} An unequaled sweet = 
MI pickle relish for meats. 

iH Prepared from finely H 

Hi | chopped _ vegetables 

and highly seasoned. 


Cream of 


i omato Soup 


Real cream, fresh, sweet and pure, gives 
quality to Heinz Cream Soups. Every taste 
reveals the quality. No meat stock is used. 


























The finest spices grown add flavor. But the 

real secret of their good taste is the Heinz 
Ni method of preparation. 

i HEINZ CREAM OF TOMATO SOUP 

Hi Baked Beans A rich puree of fresh, ripe tomatoes produces Heinz 
Hy Cream of Tomato Soup. 
i have that rich, nutty fla- CREAM OF PEA SOUP 

i\\ vorfound only in genuine From fresh green peas, selected and picked over, 
Hi oven-baked beans, comes Heinz Cream of Pea Soup. 

Hi while selected pork and CREAM OF CELERY SOUP 

delicious tomato sauce Crisp, white, full-flavored celery is the basis of Heinz 
i | givethem the real home- Cream of Celery Soup. 
| baked quality. NN a 





























All Heinz goods sold in Canada are made in Canada 


There is more than the raising of seeds, the scientific cultivation of fruits and vegetables 
and the maintenance of model kitchens in securing the perfection of Heinz products. 
There is that pride in making the best—a loyal devotion to the Heinz idea by all the 


Heinz excellence comes from enthusiastic, cheerful work and love of achievement as 


FE] 


HEINZ 
Tomato Ketchup 


Made from fresh toma 


toes ripened onthe vines, 
and filledhotfrom kettles 


directly into the bottles. 


Its flavor is simply per 
fect. 





Spaghetti 


(A I'ltalienne). Cooked 
ready to serve with rich 
cheese and a sauce of 
red-ripe tomatoes, skill- 
fully spiced and sea- 


soned. 


. 
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rudential Day 


In Today’s Prosperity the 
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The National 


The First of 


Pay-Day#:. Month 





Wise Man Prepares for Tomorrow’s Adversity 


IS is the wisdom of observation—his foresight antici- 
pating the approach of age, the decline of his earning 
capacity, the curtailment of his resources. 
Beyond that, he pictures the possibility of his widow, 
his children, his loved ones, struggling for very existence 
in a battle for which they are ill-fitted, unprepared. 


Strong today, he provides against a needy tomorrow. 
He safeguards the future of those who may live after him. 
Not a big, round sum in a single payment—so easy to un- 
wisely invest—but an assured amount on “Prudential Day, 
the National Pay-Day,” the first day of each and every 
month during the lifetime of those he protects with a 


Prudential Monthly Income Policy 


*“Insurance That Insures Your Insurance” 


Upon maturity of the policy the insured, if living, may 


“PRUDENTIAL DAY” in your home means: The 


enjoy a regular monthly income for 5, 10, 15, 20 years, or prompt payment of rent, living expenses, household bills; 


for life—an income that immediately becomes effective 
for his beneficiaries in the event of his untimely death. 


; For the provident there are no mischances. The 
greatest tribute to any man’s memory is: 


at low cost. Or write 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 





during the celebration. 


Talk with the Prudential representative in your town. 
Let him tell you about the various Prudential policies— 
all the best kinds of life insurance for the whole family, 


of America 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 
NEXT MAY Newark will begin to celebrate its 250th anniversary with pageantry, || 94ired control of the Company, 


music, a great industrial exposition, and sports of all kinds. The Prudential extends and, beginning this year, will receive 
a cordial invitation to you to visit its Home Office when you are in or near Newark 


a guaranteed assurance of comfort; a life long safeguard 
against privation, hardship, drudgery, self-sacrifice. 

















“My Company!” 


—the Proud statement of every Prudential policy- 


= He Left Them Well Provided For’’ holder—the far-reaching effect of Mutualiza- 


tion, whereby policyholders are owners of this 
Company and entitled to draw dividends; the 
result of a vote by the stockholders of the Com- 
pany, giving the directors authority to purchase 
controlling stock, and turn it over to the 
policyholders. 


For the dollars and cents of these. policy- 


TODAY —to DEPT. 32. 


The Prudential Insurance Company Asie ead doudened @ Commune totes te 


beginning in a basement office in 1875 to a 
point where, in 1915, its policies numbered over 
13 Millions, and the amount of insurance in force 


was more than 2 Billion 700 Million Dollars! 


Home Office, Newark, N. J. Thus Prudential policyholders have 


their proportion of the Company’s 
earnings. 
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nt only upon the income of the hus- 
band, the ability of the woman to prove her 

character, her needs for herself or her 
children. In the pursuit of alimony, she 
may swear away her husband’s good name 
asa man and a father. She may malign his 
morals and his disposition. She may even 
misrepresent his earning capacity. And, in 
ninety cases out of a hundred, he will not 
deny her testimony. He is willing to pay 
this price for freedom from a woman who 
would stoop to such tactics, or for the priv- 
ilege of once having possessed this woman 
and her love. It is a twisted chivalry which 
no judge or lawyer has been able to explain, 
but it spells safety for the woman in pursuit 
of alimony. 

In 1914 on the Island of Manhattan alone, 
the courts granted 1,008 - divorces. This 
figure does not include separation suits, 
which usually run double the number of 


absolute divorces, and, therefore, represent: 


double the amount of alimony. The average 
divorce means an annual alimony of $1,000. 
This strikes the average between the ex-wife 
of a financier who mfiy draw several thou- 
sands a month and the ex-wife of a truckman 
who is awarded three dollars a week as her 
just share of her former husband’s earnings. 
In some few divorces there is a complete 
settlement whereby the wife gives up her 
dower rights. 
The figures for 1915, not yet compiled, 
ise a considerable increase in the 
number of divorces granted in the courts on 
Manhattan Island, possibly twelve hundred 
absolute divorces and twice as many sep- 
arations. Chicago has even a higher divorce 
rte in proportion to its population, and in 
one year, Denver made a record of more 
than half as many divorces as marriages. 


T the present rate of increase, within five 

years the national divorce rate will reach 
one in every ten marriages. Allowing a very 
liberal percentage for those separations which 
do not carry the alimony penalty, at least 
one married man in fifteen will be supporting 
two homes and two families, or, embittered 
and impoverished through divorce and ali- 
mony, will revenge himself on_ society 
through immorality. 

A hideous, sordid situation! 

And the remedy? 

According to a man who has given the 
matter profound study, there should be a 
revision of the code which now provides for 
the payment of counsel fees and temporary 
alimony in all cases, and permanent. ali- 
mony in the majority, so that it shall be 
better suited to modern economic and social 
conditions. 

“While the evidence of either the husband 
or wife in a divorce case is restricted by rules 
formulated specifically to prevent collusion, 
every man of wide experience in divorce 
procedure, whether he be judge, court officer 
or attorney, knows that collusion makes 
possible thousands of separations. I am not 
denying that in some of these cases, divorce 
is best for society as well as the parties 
directly concerned, but this does not alter 
the fact that many women are shrewd enough 
to profit on the price a man will pay for 
freedom from bonds that irk. A judge may 
be able to follow the mental and moral pro- 
cesses by which a woman has reached the 
position of plaintiff in a divorce action. He 
may believe that the woman has no legal or 
moral right to a divorce with alimony. His 
sympathies may be with the husbaad who 
has permitted the case, with its array of 
carefully instructed witnesses, to be built 
upagainst him. But he must award alimony 
o the law and the facts as presented. or 
testified to by the witnesses. If the law 
andthe facts conflict with his private belief 
or his sympathies, he must be governed by 
the former, and not by sympathies or belief. 
his gives the unscrupulous pursuer of easy 
ilimony a distinct advantage. The facts 

ve been marshaled in her favor.” 

e woman who pursues easy alimony is 
4new figure in the social body, an economic 
and social factor with which modern thought 
must reckon. She is a veritable thorn in the 
ide of feminism, and the despair of those 
who exploit woman’s fitness for economic, 
Political and social independence of man. 

The childless divorcée who has no pro- 
, ion, trade or calling, and no interest in 
life beyond the pursuit of personal pleasure, 


is the most flagrant social parasite of the 


day. She toils not, neither does she spin. 
She bears no children to her country. She 
contributes nothing to its growth or its 
welfare. She gives nothing in return for 
the money paid to her by some man, as 
the price of his personal liberty. Like her 
scarlet sisters, she has marketed sex-attrac- 
tion — but with a difference. Under the 
trademark of marriage, she found a surer, 
safer market: and now, unlike those sadder 
if less shrewd sisters, she need make no re- 
turn for moneys received. 

Eliminate.the reason for her existence — 
easy alimony — and you reduce her numbers. 
Revise the code so that a judge may use his 
judgment :n deciding the damage, physical, 
moral and economic, done to the woman by 
marriage, and the parasitic woman will 
vanish. 

A decreasing scale of alimony has been 
suggested as an admirable solution of the 
problem. This suggestion raises the question: 

To what extent does marriage injure the 
prospects of the average childless, occupa- 
tionless divorcée? 

Chivalrous man replies: “Immeasurably!” 

Feminine honesty and marriage statistics 
answer: “Practically not at all!” 

In common with the childless widow, her 
chances of a second marriage are excellent. 
And through experience, she will improve 
opportunities which the ineptness of spin- 
sterhood might miss. 

If she prefers “economic independence,” 
and if she has been self-supporting before 
marriage, one, two, or even more years of 
leisure do not incapacitate her for resuming 
her trade, business or profession. According 
to medical authorities, marriage rounds out 
a woman’s physical life and improves her 
health. According to feminists, the modern 
woman wants economic independence. Does 
freedom with alimony spell economic inde- 
pendence? If women are the equal of men, 
why do they demand, through alimony, 
both personal liberty and the financial sup- 
port of men? 

Any childless woman who divorces her hus- 
band merely because she is disappointed in 
him or in marriage or has turned restive 
under the marital tie, should be asked to 
support herself, provided she was able to do 
so before marriage and has not been dis- 
qualified physically by marriage. In this 
way, she becomes a worker, not a drone, 
and she leaves the man who still believes in 
marriage and in parenthood in a position 
to re-enter the marriage state. 

The decreasing scale of alimony would 
reduce its lure materially. The various 
factors entering into the decision as to the 
amount to which the woman is entitled are 
the income of the man, the actual needs of 
the woman and the living conditions to 
which she is accustomed. If the latter sug- 
gest a monthly alimony of one hundred 
dollars, this amount would be awarded the 
first year, during. which the ex-wife will 
have time to adjust herself to her new re- 
lations and to decide upon some profession 
with which to replace that of wifehood, to 
which she has found herself unsuited. 

The second year, the alimony would drop 
to seventy-five dollars a month, and the 
third year to fifty dollars a month. With 
this decreasing scale, it is. more than likely 
that by the end of the third year, the woman 
will have found a profitable means of self- 
support, or she will have re-considered the 
marital relations, will have re-married and 
developed into a useful and contented wife. 
In either case, she is far more valuable to 
society, and the court has made it possible 
for the ex-husband to re-marry and to be 
a benefit instead of a menace to society. 

Not one of the men who discussed the 
abuse of alimony claimed that the blame for 
marital unrest and marital unhappiness lay 
exclusively with wives. They all conceded 
that in nearly every case there was fault on 
both sides. But they hold that alimony, 
representing support if not luxury. for the 
dissatisfied woman, and freedom for the 
chafing man, is a quick, easy, selfish solution 
of the domestic problem. And because it is 
quick, and easy, it is chosen in preference to 
the patient adjustment of two natures in 
their new relations, to toleration and consid- 
eration between husbands and wives, to 
the reverence for marriage and parenthood 
which is rapidly dying in the American home. 


NEXT MONTH: “ Not Mentioned in the Decree,” by 
Cameron Mackenzie, the second McClure article on divorce 
— not the problem itself, this time, so much as the little 
unmentioned, unconsidered difficulties, embarrassments, 


and sadnesses that surround this legally simple step. 

















On the Ground 
as Needed 


You want to put up your new building on schedule 
time. ‘That means the windows as well as the other 
building material must be on the ground when needed. 


CHCSTL 


“REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.’’ 


STANDARD UNITS 


can be shipped to you in ten days after receipt of 
order in Detroit. ‘Thirty-one types and forty-five 
different sizes give a variety which is sufficient for 
all ordinary building needs. Undoubtedly you will 
find among them just the window you want. 





Besides prompt shipment, low cost is an additional 
inducement to use Fenestra Standard Units. They 
can be purchased at a price that compares favorably 
with wood sash. 


Write forlist of stock types and sizes mentioned above. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Department C 3 Detroit, Michigan 7/, 
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Both Boosters 


Timken puts highest quality and engineering skill, ‘plus Timken experience, 
into every axle, regardless of size or price 


Both these men know that when it comes to 
human safety there should be but one standard 
for big car or little 


And they both know that though Timken Axles 
may differ in size, they all have the same substan- 
tial Timken quality—which never has been, and 
never will be, limited by pocket book considerations. 


Motor cars, will, of course, differ in price—and 
justly —according to their power, size and capacity, 
the number of their conveniences and the luxury of 
their appointments. 


But both the buyer and the builder of any car, big 
or little, want—and know that Timken gives 
them—the utmost safety and long-service value in 
their car’s foundations, the axles, and bearings. 


Whether a Timken front axle supports a light or 
heavy medium priced or high priced car, it em- 
bodies the same precautions against any possibility 
of breaking at any point 


Whether a Timken rear axle is big or little, 
whether it is fixed hub type or full floating, 
whether it has helical bevel or worm drive, you can 
absolutely depend on it—for it has back of it all the 
engineering skill and manufacturing ability of a 
great organization of axle building specialists. 


Every part and piece of every Timken-Detroit 
front or rear axle, large or small, is made of a steel 
selected with the same care, proved to be the best 
possible for its purpose, heat-treated by the same 
processes, machined to size, ground, gauged to the 
same limits, and assembled under the same system 
of continuous testing and inspection—followed by 
every member of the Timken organization with 
the same sense of responsibility. 


Furthermore—in motor car axles certain broad 
principles of design have become established 
through Timken experience with motor cars of 
every size and type. Among these are the proper 
size and weight of front axle I-beams and steering 


knuckles for cars of various types, the tapering 
shank of the steering ball, the pressed steel housing 
of the rear axle, the splined ends of the axle shafts, 
and the curved teeth of the helical gear. These are 
but a few of many cases where Timken assures 
the car owner of the very best up-to-the-minute 
engineering practice in axle building. 


Finally—and this is worth noting—the Timken 
Axles in your car, no matter what its size or 
price, were selected and installed only after 
many conferences between Timken engineers 
andthe engineers of the car builder. Every 
detail that could add to your security and satis- 
faction has been foreseen and provided for. 


No motor car owner should ignore the part played 
by axles in good motor car values. The facts make 
mighty interesting reading and are yours for the 
asking. Write for the Timken Primer E-3 ‘“‘On 
Axles,” sent free, postpaid, with a list of Timken 
equipped cars, on request to either address below. 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 





WORK SHOPS 


( )F wood and metal workers with- 
} 


out steam power, equipped with 
BARNES’ FOOT POWER 
MACHINERY 

allow lower bids on jobs and give 
greater profit on the work. Machines 
»nt on trial if desired. Catalogue free 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. 
200 Ruby Street Nocktord, Ill. 
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s. rid’s largest engine builders, 1 issued i 
1916 Boat Cat gue for your 
tells about four times as many specialize 
as 3 could see at y Mot at She Every size 
from 16 foot Work and Pleasure 
Express ( a Cruisers, al 
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, h to the high class 
4 ¢ motor and a Bo k of Be ats, lay-- Books sent free. 
GRAY MOTOR 


: catalogue of 2 and 
MPAN , mt tp LL ae 


368 Gray 
Double Chin __ Successful Chinoff Band, Pure Para 


rubber reducing appliance Send 
only 13 two-cent stamps and agree to pay one dollar 
in two months if chin satisfactorily reduced: other- 
wise, no further obligation I have full confidence 








ELIZABETH KING, 22-D, Station F, New York City. 










WOULD YOU 


show this standard high 
grade 42 key fully visible 
typewriter to your friends 
and let them see wherein 
it excells ong other $100 
typewriter, if by doing this 
and rendering other } as- 
YOU to k sistance, you could easily have one 

as your own nm y post 
or letter to us cimelp 209. Mail Particulars.’ 


_ WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO.,Dept.™235 Chicago, tll. 


SEXOLOGY 


By William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
A VALUABLE BOOK 


which sensibly treats of the relations of both 

sexes and tells how and when to advise son 

and daughter. Should be read by every 

intelligent parent 

Allin one volume. Ilastrated, $2, postpaid. Write for 
Other People’s Opinions” and Table af Contents 


L PURITAN PUB, CO., 748 Perry Building, Phila., Pa. 

































| SHORT-STORY WRITING 

A course of forty léssons in the history, form, structure 

| and writing of the Shert-Stery taught by Dr. J. Berg 

Eeenwein, for years Editor of Lippineett’s. 250- page 

catalogue Sree Please addre 

The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 145, Springfield, Mass. 





Dr. Esen#ein 


MAKES 
PRICES 


ALL 
ALL 


Look at these bargains! Typewriters Rebuilt 
in our own Factories. ‘Guaranteed for one year. 
Remingtons $15 to $65 Smiths $18 to $50 
Underwoods $25 to 4 Royals $30 to $65 


Brand new No. 2 Smith Premiers 645 
We have others. Send for catalog describing 
them. Branch offices in principal cities. 

AMERICAN WRITING MAORINE Oo., Inc., 345 Broadway, N. Y. 


Offers YOU Success 
business as well as politics to- 
< By men earn $3,000 
"Big iirme now i~y lawyers 
salaries. oe | a 
mail in Be time ) oan choo 
. Course written in plain 
by univ % rofessors. 
N LL. ‘e guarantee 
to coach free 
in examination 
Speaking by Dr, Fred’k "B. Robinson, Professor 
isiohed WR Kyou sngslt age Writs at once for Fo 
markable ofier and book on law. ng sent free 
Extension 


University, Dept. 356-F Chicago, Ill, 
Oy eee 


bigprofit. All an ey 
our Write : factory for catalog of 
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Beltane 


[Continued from page 31} 





——____ 
“Why, truly I would, Roger ——» 
“Then forsooth will I go fetch him,” 

quoth he. 

4 — a would I die, Roger,” 

“But — dear lady —an_ thor 
him + 40 wea 

“I will bring him by other means!” 
the Duchess. “Aye, he shall come 4 ite 
himself,” and her red lips curved to Sudden 
roguish smile, as smiling thus, she brought 
them to a certain arbor very shady and m 
mote, and seating herself, looked from One 
tanned face to the other and spake them 
certain matters, whereat the archer’s merry 
eyes grew merrier yet, but Roger si . 
shook his head. ~ + 

Said he: 

“Lady, here is tale shall wring his noble 
heart, methinks, wherefore the telling shall 
wring mine also.” 

“Then speak not of it, Roger. Be this 
Giles’s mission.” 

“Aye, Rogerkin, leave it to me. Ip 
faith, noble lady, I will with suggestion soft 
and subtle, with knowing look and wily 
wag of head, so work upon my lord that he 
shall hither hot-foot haste ——” 

“At moonrise,” said the Duchess softly 
“this evening at moonrise!” J 

“Verily, lady, at moonrise! 
camlet cloak, say you?” 

“Come, Giles, and I will give j : 
said the Duchess. ' ae 





’ 





And a blue 


EANWHILE, Beltane, hurt and angry, 

betook him to the wall where bow and 
perrier had already begun their deadly mom. 
ing’s work; and coming to a quiet corner of 
the battiement, he leaned him there to watch 
where the besiegers, under cover of the cat 
that hourly crept more nigh, worked again 
to dam the moat. Now as he leaned thus, 
a hand slipped within his arm, and turning 
he beheld Sir Benedict. 

“A right fair morning, my Beltane,” 
quoth he. 

“Aye, truly, Benedict,” sighed Beltane, 
“though there be clouds to the west. And 
the causeway across the moat groweth 
apace —I have watched yon cat creep a full 
yard ——” 

“Aye, verily, by mid-day, Beltane, ’twill 
reach our wall; then will they advance their 
ram to the battery, methinks.” 

“And what then, Benedict?” 

“Then shall we destroy their ram forth 
with with devil-fire, dear lad!” 

“Aye, and how then, Benedict?” 

“Then, belike will they plant ladders on 
the causeway and attempt the wall by storm; 
so shall we come to hand-strokes at last and 
beset them with pitch and boiling oil and 
hew their ladders in sunder.” 

“And after, Benedict?” 

“Hey-day, Beltane, here 
questions ——” 

“Aye, Benedict, tis that I do look into 
the future. And what future can there be? 
Though we maintain our walls a year, or 
two, or three, yet in the end Belsaye must 
fall.” 

“And I tell thee, Beltane, were Ivo twice 
as strong Belsaye should yet withstand him. 
So gloom not, lad, Belsaye is safe, the sun 
shineth, and behold my arm —’tis well- 
nigh healed, thanks to — thanks to skilful 
nursing.” 

“Of the Duchess Helen, Benedict?” 
“Ha—so hast found it out — at last, 
lad.” ‘ 

“Knew you she was here?” 

“Aye, verily.” 

“And told me not?” 

“For that she did so command, Beltane, 
my lad.” 

“And wherefore came she hither?” 
“For thy dear sake in the first place, 
and 7 

“Nay, mock me not, friend, for I do know 
myself of none account.” 

“* And in the second place, Beltane, to save 
this fair city of Belsaye.” 

“Nay, how—how mean you?” quoth 
Beltane. ; 

“T mean that Belsaye cannot fall whiles 
it holdeth Helen the Proud. And the reason 
this — now mark me, Beltane! Since her 
father’s death Duke Ivo hath had his glut 
ton eye on fair Mortain, whereof her cou 
selors did ken; yet, being old men @ 
averse to war, would fain have had her w 
with him. Now upon a day word reac 
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Physical g 
Victory! 


What Does It Mean 
to You? 

It means that 
youcan be Strong 
Vigorous — full 
of Life and En- 
—Realize The 
Best Within Your- 
self for yourself, your 
family and friends. 

You can be free from Chronic Ailments. 
You can have a Clear Skin. 


You can have a Good Figure. : 


You Can Weigh What You 
Should Weigh 


I no longer need to say what ‘‘I can 
do,’ but what “‘I HAVE DONE”’. I 
have helped 75,000 of the most cultured, 
intelligent women of America to arise to 
their very best—why not you? 


. . 

No Drugs—No Medicines 
My pupils simply comply with Nature’s Laws. 
I think I do not exaggerate when I say I have 
pullt up the vitality and strength of more 
women oues the past eleven years than any ten 

hysicians—the most progressive physicians are my 
j kiends— 


their wives and daughters are my pupils—the 
lag + medical magazines ad- 
; 
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vertise my work. 

I am at my desk from 
3 A.M. tos P.M. per- 
sonally supervising my 
work. When in Chicago 
come to see me. 

My work has grown 
in favor because results 
are quick, natural and 
permanent, and because 
they are scientific and 
appeal to common 
sense. Fully one-third 
of my pupils are sent to 
me by these who have 
finishec. my work. 

I have published a 
free booklet showing 
how to stand and walk > 
correctly, and giving * 
other information of 
vitalinterest to woman. 
You can judge what I 
can do for you by what 
I have done for others. 


If you are perfectly 
well and your figure is 
just what you wish, you 
may be able to help a 
dearfriend—at least you 
will help me by your in- 
terest in this great 
movement for perfect 
health, greater culture, 
refinement and beauty 
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Expressing in woman. Won't you § 
Poise—Balance— Ease join us? E 
Sit down and write to me NOW. Don’t 
wait—you may soeqet it. I have had a won- 
derful experience, and I should like to tell you aboutit. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 


nea ak aN: Ae 





Dept. 95, 624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago | 










The fact that Miss Cocroft has advertised in this maga- 


tine for 14 years is evidence that she accomplishes what 


she claims. Rand McNally & Co. have just published 
her new book, ‘‘Beauty a Duty.” For sale at all boolf- 
wilers, Beautifully bound. 























































Helen Martin came to the McLain Orthopedic 
Sanitarium after being operated upon and 
wearing a plaster cast without satisfactory 
results. Her mother says: 
Helen's foot is now straight and strong. She 
doesn't limp, and you see by her picture how 
happy she nowis—and soam |. I will always 
recommend your Institution and answer 
any letters about what you did for Helen. 
MRS. B. MARTIN, Westboro, Wisc. 
Write Mrs. Martin and ask questions. 


FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


This private Institution is exclusively devot- 

to treating children and young adults 
afflicted with Club Feet, Spinal Diseases and 
Curvature, Infantile Paralysis, Hip Disease, 
Bow Legs, Wry Neck, etc. 

Write for our book, **Deformities and Paral- 
ysis—also Book of References. Both free. 
The McLain ic Sanitarium 

976 Aubert Ave. St. Louis, Mo, 
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me in Thrasfordham bidding me come to 
her and Waldron of Brand at» Winisfarne. 
So, as thou dost know, stole I from my goodly 
castle and marched north. But on the way she 
came to me bedight in mail, and she and I 
took counsel together. Wherefore came she 
hither to Belsaye and sent speedy messen- 
gers to Sir Jocelyn of Alain and others of 
her greatest lords and knights, bidding them 
come down with ali their powers— Nay, 
why shake ye gloomy head? I tell thee she 
did most urgently command that I should 
bring thee hither to her at Belsaye, and be- 
hold, *tis done, and today ——” 

“And today,” sighed Beltane frowning, 
“today she spurneth me! Kneeling at her 
feet een as I was, she shrank away as I 
had leprous been!” 

“Aye, lad, and then — didst.woo as. well 
as kneel to her, didst clasp. her to thee, lift 
her proud head that needs must she give to 
thine her eyes — she is in sooth very woman 

Did you this, my Beltane?” 

“Ah, dear Benedict, she that I love was 
not wont to shrink from me thus! > *Tis true 
I am unworthy — and yet, she spurned me 
— so is her love dead, methinks!” 

“So art thou but youth, and-foolish youth, 
and belike, foolish hungry’ youth— so 
come, let us break our fast together,” quoth 
Sir Benedict. 

“Not I, Benedict, for if love be dead, no 
mind have I to food.” 

“O, lad—lad!” sighed Sir Benedict, 
‘would I had one as fair and noble to love 
me in such sort!” And turning, he gazed 
sad-eyed towards Belsaye’s great minster, 
and sighing, went his way. 


. 


AND presently, as Beltane leaned thus, 
grieving and alone, cometh Giles that 
way, who, pausing beside him, peered down 
where the besiegers, but ill-sheltered by bat- 
tered mantlet and palisades, strove amain to 
bring up one of their arms, sinve the cause- 
way across the moat was well nigh complete. 

“Holy Saints!” quoth Giles aloud, - “the 
rogues grow bold and venturesome, me- 
thinks!” 

So saying, he strung his’ powerful bow, 
and laying arrows to his hand fell to drawing 
and loosing amain. ~ So: swift shot: he and 
with aim so sure, that in a while the enemy 
gave over their attempt and betook them to 
cover what time their archers and_ cross- 
bowmen plied the wall with a storm of shafts 
and bolts. Whereat Giles, laying by his 
bow, seated himself in corner well screened 
from harm, beckoning Beltane to do the 
like, since the enemy's missiles whizzed and 
whistled perilously near. But sighing, Bel- 
tane closed his vizor and heedless of flying 
bolt and arrow strode to the narrow stair 
that led up to the gate-tower, and being 
come there sat him down beside the great 
mangonel. But lo! very soon Giles was 
there also, and even as Beltane sighed, so 
sighed Giles. 

“*Heigho — a sorry world, brother!”’ quoth 
he, “a sorry world!” and forthwith fell to 
his archery. Yet now, though his aim was 


true as ever, he sighed and murmured 
plaintively “twixt every shot: “*Alack, a 
sorry world!” 


So deep and oft were his sighs, so plain- 
tive his groans, that Beltane, though plunged 
in bitter thought, must needs at length take 
heed of him. 

“Giles,” quoth he, looking up, “a heaven's 
name, what aileth thee, man?” 

“*Tis my eyes, lord.” 

“Thine eyes are well enough, Giles, and 
see wondrous well, to judge by thy shoot- 
ing.” 

“Wondrous well — aye, there it is, tall 
brother, mine eyes do see wondrous well, 
mine eyes do see so much, see you, that they 
do see over-much, over-much, aye — too, 
too much. Alack, ‘tis a sorry and woeful 
world, brother! Beshrew my eyes, I say!” 

**And wherefore, Giles?” 

“For that these eyes do see what other eyes 
see not— Thine, methinks, saw naught of 
a fine, lusty and up-standing fellow in a 
camlet cloak within the Reeve’s garden this 
morning, I'll warrant me now? A. tall, 
shapely rogue, well be-seen see you, soft- 
voiced and very debonair?” 

“Nay, not I,” said Beltane, and sighing 
he arose and descended to the batt!ement 
above the gates. And presently, behold 
Giles was there also! 

“Brother,” quoth he, selecting an arrow 
with portentous care, “’tis an ill thing to be 
cursed with eyes such as mine, I tell thee!” 

“Aye, and wherefore, Giles?” said Bel- 
tane, yet intent on his own thoughts. 

“For that they do see more than is good 
for this heart o’ mine — as this fellow in the 
blue camlet cloak , 
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Mott’s 
Built-in-Bath- 
and-Shower 


An ideal arrangement 
combining Mott’s 
Lightweight Porcelain 
Bath with a remarkably 
effective shower. <A 
single curtain on an 
“LL” shaped rod makes 
the enclosure complete. 
A partial turn of the 
single lever valve con- 
trols the flow of water 
and regulates tempera- 
tures. It is not neces- 
sary to wet the head as 
the shower is instantly 
adjustable to any angle. 





Write for our special booklet ‘‘Mott’s Built-in-Bath-and-Shower" 
free on request, or send 4 cents for Mott's 112-page Bathroom Pook. i 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


Fifth Avenue and 17th Street, New York 





1828 Righty-eight 
*Boston 41 Pearl St. Cor. Franklin 
Pittsburgh ..... Peoples Building 
*Chicago 104 8. Michigan Ave. 
Minneapolis. . . . Builder’s Exchange 
pS EFAS Peters Bldg., 7 Peachtree St. 
*Philadelphia...... . 006 Filbert St 
aes ‘ 406 White Building 
Cleveland......... 846 Leader-News Bldg. 
, . ee rPrrer .Penobscot Bidg. 


*Des Moines...... 205-211 W. Court Ave. 


*Showrooms equipped 


years 





of Supremacy——1916 


*Toledo : ‘ 
Portland, Ore., Showrooms 

*Washington, D.C... 
New Orleans. . 


430-434 Huron 8t. 
Sherlock Bldg. 
Woodward Bldg. 
622-630 Baronne St. 


Denver eee 1834 Blake St. 
*San Francisco. . . 135 Kearney St. 
°St. Louls...... Century Bidg. 


Kansas City.... 2 
*Montreal, Can. . 
San Antonio.... 


Life Bldg. 
134 Bleury St 
431 Main Ave 


with model bathrooms 
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Select A Refrigerator 
As You Would a Piano 


Select It—not fora few years of service—not as 
you buy a pine table—but just as you choose a 
piece of fine furniture—for a generation of ser- 
vice. The “Monroe” assures you the utmost in 
refrigeration and economy. Its food compart- 
ments are of solid, porcelain, over an inch 
thick—one continuous piece. All corners are 
rounded—so easy to clean and keep clean! The 


“MONROE” Refrigerator 


is built of perfectly seasoned oak, finished like 
beautiful furniture. The “Monroe” represents 
the highest attainable in refrigerator construc- 
tion, The saving in ice bills when compared with 
ordinary refrige’ rs—is simply astounding! 


A Book You Should Have 


It tells how to keep your meat, cream and butter, 
fresh and palatable in hot weather, and how you 


can have the “Monroe” in your own home for 30 


days to see that you like it. Your name and ad- 
dress will bring you the Book. 
Send for 
this 


Book 
Today 















HAT you don’t know 
about white lead doesn’t 
hurt, so long as your painter 
continues to use it. on your 


house. ’ 


Dutch Boy White Lea 


protects many a house whose 

owner thinks of it only as 

“mighty good paint my painter 

uses.” 

It’s an absorbing story, though. 
Paint Tips No. 22 tells it. 

NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Cincinnati Cleveland 
Buffalo Chicago San Francisco St. Louis 
(Joun T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 
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From that 


When the 
Hesitates for a breathless second 
And falls with slow reluctance— 
You turn with kindling eye 
“lucky strike” 

To your waiting pipe —aglow with 
The cheery, hearty fellowship of 


_ LUCKY STRIKE 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO 
LUCKY STRIKE is made especially for critical smokers 


who know what good tobacco 1s and can appreciate the finer 
qualities of LUCKY STRIKE. 

These men know that they can get more genuine satisfac- 
tion out of LUCKY STRIKE than any other tobacco made. 
Pure, rich, old Burley leaf —ripe and 
perfection—that’s LUCKY STRIKE. 

Ready-crumbled just right for a cool, 
even-burning pipe-smoke or a smooth, com- 
pact cigarette, 

The neat Sc tin is especially suitable for 
carrying in the pocket. 
and 50c and $1.00 glass humidors. 


last pin rocks and sways, 





















sweet —aged to mellow 


Also in 10c¢ tins 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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Typewrite the 
New Way 


80 to 100 Words a Minute Guaranteed 
' new syste Based on G) , Finger Training 


} ny speed —perfect 


+ mf ean ne burst y $ res its n wil - 
48-Page Book Free iss, ce alt Gs 

mi ¢ f A re ‘ peed and - 

we typu Postal do, but rite today--NOW, 
WLLOSS SCHOOL OF TYPEWRITING, - 703 College Mill, - Springfield, Obie 
COPY THIS SKETCH 
and tet « tee ehaty an with it 1 ‘ 


’ *) a week oF more 


sonal individual lessons by mail will de 


talent Ls 


Fif.con years’ successful work for aewspapers J 


Ci 
waa me four hol of President Wihoen Sik BAN 
ats etn at Sains sheng po @ ) 
ties for TU 
The Landon School sf "Ost onine 


1442 Schofield Ruitding, Cleveland, 0. | 


HORTHAND)| 
IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabi em—written with only nine char 

wters No “positions no “ruled lines no “shad 

ing no “word-siens,"*——no “code notes." Speedy, 

practical system that can be learned in 30 days of 
vy, utilizing apare time. For full descriptive 

matter, free, addres 

CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
987 Advertising Building Chicago. Ill. 
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Boston |, 


/° Garter ~\ 
Vier Supe 


The maximum of 
worth is found in 
the “Boston” 
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Silk 50c Lisle 25c 


CEORGE FROST CO. BOSTON 
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PATENTS eet | How To Obtain a —— 


atent Buyers and Inven 
tions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inven- 
tions. Send sketch for free opinion as to patenta 
bility. Our four books sent free upon request. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Patent Attys. 750 Ninth, Washington, D.C. | 


“What fellow, Giles?” said Beltane. 

“The buxom fellow that was in the Reeve's 
garden this morning.” 

* Why then,” quoth Beltane, turning away, 
“go you not to the Reeve’s garden, Giles.” 

All day long Beltane kept the wall, eating 
not at all, wherefore his gloom waxed the 
more profound; so spake he to few men and 
oft exposed himself to shaft and missile. 
And so, all day long, wheresoever he came, 
on tower or keep, in corners most remote, 
there sure was Giles to come also, sighing 
amain and with brow of heavy portent, and 
who, so oft as he met Beltane’s gloomy eye, 
would shake his head in sad yet knowing 
fashion. Thus, as evening fell, Beltane 
finding him at his elbow yet despondent, 
betook him to speech at last. 

Quoth he: 

“Giles, art thou sick?” 

“Ave, lord, by reason of this fellow in the 
blue camlet a 

“What fellow?” 

“The tall and buxom fellow in the Reeve’s 
garden.” 

“Ha!” quoth Beltane, frowning. 
garden, Say you? 


“In the 
What manner of man is 


this?” 
“O, brother —a shapely man, a comely 
man — a man of words and cunning phrases 


a man shall sing you sweet and melodious 
as any bird — why, I myself can sing no 
sweeter!” 

“Cometh he there often, Giles?” 

“Why, lord, he cometh and he goeth 
I saw him there this morning!” 

“What doeth he there?” 

“Nay, who shall say — Genevra is won- 
drous fair, yet so is she that is Genevra’s 
friend, so do I hope belike tis she ——” 

“Hold thy peace, Giles!” 

Now beholding Beltane’s fierce eye and 
how his strong hands clenched themselves, 
Giles incontinent moved further off and 
spake in accents soft and soothing: 

“And yet, tall brother, and yet ‘tis belike 
but some gentle troubadour that singeth 
songs to their delectation, and ‘tis meet to 
hark to 
lord!” 

“And wherefore at moonrise?” 

“Tis at this sweet hour your minstrel 
singeth best. Aye, me, and tonight there is 
a moon!” 

Hereupon Beltane must needs turn to 
scowl upon the moon just topping the dis- 
tant woods. Now as they sat thus, cometh 
Roger with bread and meat for his lord’s 
acceptance; but Beltane, setting it aside, 
stared on Roger with baleful eye. 

“Roger,” said he, “ wherefore hast avoided 
me this day?” 

“Avoided thee, master — 1?” 

“And what did you this morning in the 
Reeve's garden?” 

“Master, in this big world are two beings 
that I do truly love, and thou art one and 
the other Sir Fidelis, thy right sweet and 
noble lady. So is it my joy to serve her 
when I may; thus daily do I go aid her with 
the sick.” 

“And what of him that singeth; saw you 
this troubadour within the garden?” 

“Troubadour?” quoth Roger, staring. 

“Why, verily,” nodded Giles, “my lord 
meaneth the tall and goodly fellow in the 
cloak of blue camlet, Roger.” 

“Neer have I seen one in blue cloak!” 
said Roger, “and this do I swear!” 

“None the less,” said Beltane rising, “I 
will seek him there myself.” 

“At moonrise, lord?” questioned Giles. 

“Aye,” said Beltane grimly; “at moon- 
rise!” And scowling he turned away. 

“Aha!” quoth Giles, nudging Roger with 
roguish elbow, “it worketh, Roger; it 
worketh!” 

“Aye, Giles, it worketh so well that an 
my master get his hands on this singing 
fellow then woe betide this singing fellow, 
say 1.” 


songs sweet-sung at moonrise, 


HE moon was already filling the night 

with her soft splendor when Beltane, 
coming to a certain wall, swung himself up, 
and, being there, paused to breathe the sweet 
perfume of the flowers whose languorous fra- 
grance wrought in him a yearning deep and 
passionate, and ever as love-longing grew, 
bitterness and anger were forgot. Very still 
was it within this sheltered garden, where, 
fraught by the moon’s soft magic, all things 
did seem to find them added beauties. 

But, even as he paused thus, he heard a 
step approaching, a man’s tread, quick and 
light, yet assured, and he beheld one shrouded 
in a long cloak of blue, a tall figure that 
hasted through the garden and vanished 
behind the tall vew-hedge. 

Down sprang Beltane fierce-eyed, tramp- 











McCLURE’S for MARCH 


POMPEIIAN B 
SCREEN CLOTH 


LASTS AS LONG AS YOUR HOUSE 


The Red String 


You are safeguarded against in- 
ferior screen cloth by the remov- 
able red string woven into the 
selvage of all genuine Pompeiian 
Bronze screen cloth. 





This means of identification assures 
you of getting the screen cloth that is 
completely efficient forever—that ba:- 
ring fire or accident never needs re- 


newing—POMPEIIAN BRONZE. 


Its bare bronze wires (90% pure cop- 
per) defy all climatic conditions. No 
painting ever necessary. 
If Your Dealer Won’t Supply You We Will Promptly 
Send to-day for our Book 


Clinton Wire Cloth Company 
First Power Loom Weavers in the World 


85 STERLING ST., CLINTON, MASS. 


Makers of Clinton Wire Lathing and Clinton 
Electrically Welded Fabric for Reinforcing 
Concrete. Both recognized as standard by the 
leading architects and engineers of the world. 
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with 3-in-One Oil. It will make 
door hinges work noiselessly. For 
longer wear and easier work use 
3-in-One on your: 

Sewing machine, typewriter, talking 


machine, ice cream freezer, bicycle, skates, 


music box, lawn mower, cream separators, 
clocks, locks, hinges, bolts, catches, pulleys, 
scales, scissors and everything else around 
your home that ever needs oiling. 
3-in-One is a clear, light oil preparation 
that cuts out all dirt and never gums or 
cakes. It lubricates perfectly every action 
part and prevents wear. No grease; no acid. 
3-in-One also cleans and polishes all 
wood and metal surfaces—absolutely pre- 
vents rust and tarnish, indoors and out. 
W te for generous free sample of 3-in-One, 
FREE today. Give it a good hard test. 
Sold everywhere in 3 size bottles: 10c 
(1 oz.), 25¢(3 0z.),50e (8 oz,» pint). Also 
in new patented Handy Oil Can contain- 
ing 314 ozs. of oil, 25c. 


3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
42 KNG, Broadway New York City 


BANNERS’ 


Build up 
A SELLING AGENCY 
Sell our Pennants in your club, 
school or college. Generous dis- 
counts for quantities. (alulogue FREE. 


ARTHUR MFG. CO., Dept. 1, Lowville, N. Y- 
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THE INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 
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CLEAR AS A BELL 








Zone Control 


HIS fascinating feature first 
used on the Sonora, by which 


the music may swell and die away 
at will, adds greatly to the pleasure 
of the listener. 

Its purpose is to fit the sound to 
the size of the room without dis- 
turbing the melody. 

The method by which the sound 
is controlled at its source, and not 
muffled, is a patented one and an 
exclusive feature with the Sonora. 
It is but one of the many splendid 
features which have won for the 
Sonora the title of the highest class 
talking machine in the world. 

‘ $35, $50, $75, $100, $135, 
Prices $150, "$225. $300, ”sico0. 
Call on the Sonora dealer in your_ ff 

town and he will gladly demon- 
strate the superiority of Senora | 
Phonographs, and you will learn 
why the Sonora Phonograph is the 
best. 
Sonora Phonograph Corporation 

Brightson, President 

at 53d 


George E 

Demonstration Salons: Fifth Ave 
St. and 50 Broadway 

General Offices and Sales Rooms: 57 Reade 

st. ew or | ‘ 
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ASSETS OVER 50 MILLION DOLLARS 


8 ee a is no hindrance 
to saving money by mail 
at 4% interest with this large 
safe bank which has been con- 
ducting a conservative savings 
bank business for 48 years. 
No matter where you live—send 
today for a copy of our interest- 
ing booklet ““‘D” explaining our 
Banking by Mail plan and the 
unquestioned safety afforded. 
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\ SAVINGS & TRUSTCO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


SS | 
CAPITAL ano SURPLUS 6% MILLION DOLLARS 
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ing the tender flowers under cruel feet and, 
as he in turn passed behind the hedge the 
moon glittered evilly on his dagger blade. 
Quick and soft of foot went he until, behold- 
ing a faint light amid the leaves he paused, 
then hasted on and thus came to an arbor 
bowered in eglantine. 

She sat at a table where burned a rushlight 
that glowed among the splendor of her hair, 
for her head was bowed above the letter she 
was writing. 

Now as he 
frowning brows, she spake, 
shapely head. 

“Well, my lord?” 

“Helen, where is he 
now?” 

Slowly she lifted her head, and setting 
white hands ‘neath dimpled chin, met his 
frown with eyes of gentleness. 

“Nay, first put up thy dagger, my lord,” 
said he. 

“Helen,” said he 
“whom dost wait for? 

“Nay, first put up thy dagger, messire.” 


stood regarding her ‘neath 
yet lifted not her 


that came here but 


again, grim-lipped, 


ROWNING he and came a 

pace nearer. 

“What do you here with pen and ink- 
horn?’ 

“My lord, T write.” 

“To whom?” 

‘To such as it pleaseth me.” 

“IT pray you — show me.” 


ol veved, 


“Nay, for that doth not please me, mes- 
sire.” 
“ZT pray you, who was he that came 


hither but now a tall man in a long blue 
cloak?” 


“T saw him not, 
“So needs must I see 


my lord.” 
thy letter.” 


“Nay, that thou shalt) not, my lord,” 
said she, and rose to her stately height. 
‘Aye, but T shall!” quoth Beltane softly, 


and came a pace yet nearer. 

Now because of the grim and masterful 
look of him her heart fell a-fiuttering, vet 
she fronted him, scornful-eyed, and curled 
her red lip at him. 

*Messire,” said she, “methinks 
forget Lam the Duchess and slave to no man, 
I thank God!” 

“LT remember thou — art 
thy name — Helen!” 

Now at this laughed she softly and there- 
after falleth to singing very sweet and blithe 
and merry withal. 

“The letter!” said he; 
ter!” 

Hereupon she took up the letter, and yet, 
singing, crumpled it up within white fingers. 

Then. Beltane set by the table and reach- 
ing out sudden arms, caught her up, ‘neath 
waist and knee, and lifting her high, crushed 
her upon his breast. 

“Helen!” said he, 
“mine art thou as I am thine forever; 
so we plighted our troth within the green. 
Now for thy beauty [I do greatly love thee, 
but for thy sweet soul and purity of heart 
I do reverence and worship thee — but an 
thou slay my reverent worship then this 
night shall thou die and IT with thee — for 
mine art thou and shalt) be mine forever. 
Give me thy letter!” 

But now her eyes quailed ‘neath his, her 
white lids drooped, and sighing, she spake 
small-voiced: 

“O, my lord, thine arms are so — so 
tyrannous that I do fear thee — almost! 
And how may a poor maid, so crushed and 
helpless thus, gainsay thee? So prithee, O 
prithee take my poor letter an thou wilt 
ravish it from one so. defenseless 0 
beseech thee, take it!” 

So she gave the crumpled parchment into 
his hand; yet while he read it, nestled closer 
in his arms and hid her him; 
for what he read was this: 


you do 


woman and 


“give me thy let- 


low-voiced and _ fierce, 
“twas 


face against 


* Beloved. 
or humble 
gered, then 
cherish thee 
I lore thee erer 
my Beltane, 


art thou angered, or sorrowful 
in thy foolish jealousy? If 
must I woo thee If sorrowful, 

But being Beltane, needs must 
so write I this, bidding thee 
for I = 


an- 


come, 


The crumpled letter fell to the ground. 

“Helen!” he whispered. “ Beloved, T am 
all of this, so do I need thy comfort, thy 
cherishing, and all thy dear love — turn thy 
head. O, Helen, how red is thy 
mouth!” 

Then stooped he, and so they kissed each 
other, such kisses as they ne’er had known, 
until she sighed and trembled and lay all 
breathless in his arms. 


sweet 


“O, my lord,” she whispered, “have 
mercy, | pray! Dear Beltane, loose me 
for I I have much to tell thee.” 
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Specializing on this box makes possibie this offer of 3 DURO 


Guaranteed Shirts sent postpaid on receipt of 82 _ Money 
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ms f each color, same size, to the box. Cut 
Three million wise men have found ttached, laundered and fashi nabl 
a suspender which is comfortable te ve 33 ie is stylish wide end tour it ! 
which leaves their shoulders free for en ag ~ gy ra een moe iat _ Bank R 
er toda ‘ funk RR 
work or rest or play yet helps clothes Catalog of shirts of all kinds, neck wear, hosis ! " 
fit and gives long, honest service. chiefs, underwear, pajamas and nightstit Room 138 
| GOODELL & COMPANY, 158 East Jtth st New Vork 
You know the name : ! t Mail 4 


GRIPPIN’S 


Floor Crack Filler 


and Finishes 
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For eighteea years nation Make hand 
wide advertising has chal ot applicatio nd 
lenged you to join the army of men you. Descriptir 
who know what comfort means. Join any size flo FREE. |! \ ) 
it now—you risk nothing, for every Grippin Mfg.Co., Newark, New York 
pair is guaranteed to give satis! ac 
tion or your money back — an! BEFORE Fen ar AFTER 
you're the judge. = ” : 
. . GRIPPIN® 
Remember: Shirley President means 
Suspender Comfort —Guaranteed y pj 
President Suspender Co. j j j ty - 
Shirley, M . a / 
irley, Mass. ri Ff XX -% 
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‘o. ADVANCE OF THE GRAND ARMY | 
APOLEON’S name fills more pages in the world’s solemn history than that of any other mortal. 










The advance of his Grand Army into Russia is the turning point of his career and mark 
the beginning of his downfall. Mighty armies are once again marching over the same batt d 
where Napoleon fought a hundred years ago. All the causes of this mighty stru el may be learned 
from the pages of history. The one complete, accurate, authoritative and reliable history, conta , 
the rise and fall of every empire, kingdom, principality and power, is the world - d publication, 





Ridpath’s History: World | 


Dr. Ridpath is universally recognized as America’s greatest historian. . 
Other men have written histories of one nation or period ; Gibbon of Rome, 
Macaulay of England, Guizot of France, but it remained for br Ridpath to 
write a history of the entire World from the earliest civilization down to 
the present. We offer the remaining sets of the last edition, brand new, 
down to date, beautifully bound in half morocco, 


At a Great Sacrifice in Price 


We will name our special low price and easy terms 
of payment only in direct letters. A coupon for your con- 
venience is printed on the lower corner of this advertisement. 
Tear off the coupon, write your name and address pl: uinly 
and mail now. Our plan of sale enables us to ship direct 
from factory to customer on approval and guarantee 
satisfaction. We employ no agents, nor do we sell 
through book stores, so there is no agents’ com- 
mission to pay. Mail the coupon now before 
you forget it. The sample pages are free. 


46 Page Booklet Free 


We will mail you 46 free sample 
pages without obligation on your part 
to buy. These will give you some idea 
of the splendid illustrations and 
the wenseceay beautiful style 
in which the work is written. 
You can purchase this great 
work at the lowest price ever 
offered and pay for it in small 
sums monthly if you prefer. 











































Six Thousand couran 
Years of History Western Sim 
Ridpath takes you back to Newspaper 
the dawn of history long before Association 
the Pyramids of Egypt were H.E. Sever, Pres. 


140 8. Dearborn St 

CHICAGO, ILI 
Please mail 46 free sample 
pages of Ri idpath $ History « of the 
Werte , “1 Y 


built; down through the ro- 

mantic troubled times of Chal- 
dea’s grandeur and Assyria’s 

magnificence; of Babylonia’s 
wealth and luxury; of Greek 
and Roman splendor; of Mo- 
hammedan culture and refine- 
ment; tothe dawn of yesterday. 
He covers every race, every 
nation, every time and holds 
you spellbound by his wonder- 
ful eloquence. Mail the coupon, 


Western Newspaper Asso. 


Chicago 
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=) O not let it be merely a question of initial cost 

2 when you make your choice of pianos. The 

“&— matchless music of the Steinway has lifted it above 
a 


Sie than the cost of other pianos, and the Steinway 
Fi carries within its perfect mechanism the guarantee 
te Of a satisfaction beyond all price. 

7 For more than three-score years it has been the 
¥ ideal of the greatest music masters of their day. 


Write for 


tata t—i 


107-109 EAST 


Subway Express 


- 


Poe | tet od et et | feet Set el el | Dd | el | bl 


: : The Highest Choice 


: the “price” atmosphere for all time. 


5 It is true, the Steinway does cost a little more. But 
Wa noone who owns a Steinway has ever a shadow 
Se @«=oof':sregret for the price paid. 


So the Steinway must command your respectful 
attention before your choice is made. 


illustrated 


STEIN WAY 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
FOURTEENTH 


Station at 


SS eeteucietenepenensti-aetearnetenencneten ~H-t-1l- 


It is but little higher 
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An Excellent Tonic for 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Hair 


BALDPATE 


Register 


HAIR TONIC 
NEVER FAILS 
Nourishes and strengthens the fol 
icles and thus promotes the growth 
of the halt Relieves the sealp of 


unhealthy accumulations and 


secretions. Gives a rich gloss, is 
highly perfumed and free from oil 
Makes ene hair light and fluffy 
dealer cannot 
ipply / ) 
Send it fo tr rh ‘l Siz 


BALDPATE €O., NEW YORK 
1607 West 34th Street, Dept. A. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 











| 3 CUSTOM SHIRTS FOR $5.00 
I make shirts that fit you, because I make your 
shirts from your measurements and guarantee to 
take them back if they do not satisfy you. 

I send you 100 samples to select from 


I send you measurement blank with rules. I send you the finished shirts 


e\ press prepatd No ready-made shirts in my shop, but facilities for 
juiek delivery of the highest grade of custom work. Write for my sa 
! Higher-prived fabrics,tuo.) Spring samplesnow ready. Nv \cenra. 


CLARENCE E. HEAD 


(Master of Shirteraft) 110 Seneca Street, ITHACA, N.Y, 

















The day of imperfect 
baririg is past. Science rivals nature in the mar- 
vious new 1916 Mears Ear Phone, *‘Intensitone”’ model 
—the world’s greatest hearing device. It transmits 
sound without blur. Wrice today for our 15 days’ free trial offer. 


Perfect Aid to Hearing 


The Mears is a great scientific instrument for 
the deaf. It marvelously covers 96 degrees 
of sound, every range of tone of the human ear. 
Our fre book is a high- 
Write for Free Book 7 vainad le Grontins @m 
deafneas, Vite toe? it today--learn all about 
our 16 daye’ free trial offer and low direct 
feberaters” pele. If convenient to New York 
call for demonstration 
MEARS EAR PHONE CO., Inc. 
Desk 1023 45 W. 34th St.) N.Y. 

























9 
Bronchial 


| TROCHE 
| New 10c Trial Size Box 


Give quick and contin- 
ued relief from irritating 
coughs, hoarseness and 
tickling in the throat. 
Contain no opiates. Reg- 
ular sizes 25c, 50c and 
$1. At all druggists. 





If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, we will mail any 
size upon receipt of price, 





| 
| 
| 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Dept. 14, Boston, Mass. 


| 





And because of her pleading eyes he 
loosed her, and she, sinking upon the bench, 
leaned there all flushed and tremulous, and 
looking on him, sighed, and sighing put 
up her hands and hid her face from his 
regard. 

* Beltane,” she whispered, “how wondrous 
a thing is this our love, so great and fierce 
it frighteth me — see how I tremble!” and 
she held out to him her hands. : 

Then came he and knelt before her, and 
kissed those slender fingers amain. 

“Dear hands of Fidelis,” said he, “but 
for their tender skill and gentle care I had 
not lived to know this night —O brave, 
small hands of Fidelis!” 

“Poor Fidelis!” she sighed, “but indeed 
it wrung my heart to see thy woeful face 
when I did tell thee Fidelis was lost to thee — 


Nay, Beltane, stay —O  prithee let me 
speak as ap 
Quoth Beltane ‘twixt his kisses: 
“Wherefore wert so cold and strange to 


me but yesterday?” 

“Dear my heart,” she murmured, “I 
needs must make thee suffer a little — just 
a very little, for that I had known so much 
of pain and heartache because of thee. And 
O, ‘twas foolish in thee to grieve for poor 
Fidelis, for he being gone thy Helen doth 
remain — unless, forsooth, thou had rather 
I came to thee bedight again in steel — that 


did so chafe me, Beltane — indeed my 
tender skin did suffer much on thy ac- 
count ——” 

*'Then soon with my kisses will I seek ——”’ 


But a cool, soft hand schooled his hot lips 
to silence and the while he kissed those 
sweet arresting fingers, she spake ‘“twixt 
smiling lips: “Prithee where is my shoe 
that was Genevra’s? Indeed, "twas hard 
matter to slip it off for thee, Beltane, for 
Genevra’s foot is something smaller than 
a very little! Nay, crush me not, 
but tell me, what of him ye came 
the man in the long cloak 


mine 

messire, 

hither seeking 
what of him?” 

“Naught!” answered Beltane, 
tonight doth hold but thee and me 

“Ave, my Beltane, as when sick of thy 
wound within the little cave I nursed thee, 
all unknown. ©, love, in all thy sickness I 
was with thee, to care for thee. Teaching 
good Roger to tend thee and—to drug 
thee to gentle sleep that I might hold thee 
to me in the dark and — kiss thy sleeping 
lips.” 

“Ah!” he sighed, “and methought “twas 
butadream! O, Helen, sure none ever loved 
as we?” 

“Nay, ‘twere thing impossible, 

“And thou art truly mine?” 

“Beltane — thou dost know this! Ah, 
love — what would you?” For of a sud- 
den his mighty arms were close about her, and 
rising, he lifted her upon his breast. “* What 
wouldst do with me, Beltane?” 

“Do?” quoth he. “Do? 
this very hour, Helen, thou 
me < 

“Nay, dear my lord — bethink thee ——” 

“It hath been my thought my dearest 
dream since first I saw thee within the woods 
at Mortain — so now shalt wed me io 

“But, Beltane 

“Shalt wed me!” 

“Nay, love, I I 

“Aye, within this 
‘husband *!” 

“Wilt force me, my lord?” 

“Aye, verily,” said Beltane, “as 
me, IT will!” 

“Why then,” she sighed, “how may I 
gainsay thee!” And she hid her face against 
him once more. 


“the world 


Beltane.” 


This 
shalt 


night, 
wed 


thou art so sudden!” 
hour shalt call me 


God sees 


UT as he turned to leave the arbor, 
she stayed him: 

“I prithee, now, 
Beltane?” 

“To the minster — 
find good Friar Martin.” 

“Nay, prithee, Beltane, 
down!” 

“What wouldst, my Helen?” 

“Loose me and shalt see.” 

So Beltane, sighing, let her go, whereupon 
she took a small silver whistle that hung 
at her girdle and sounded it. 

“Ah — what do you?” he questioned. 

“Wait!” said she, roguish-eyed. 

And in a while came the sound of steps 
from the outer garden, and looking thither 


whither dost take me, 
any where, so that I 


prithee set me 


Beltane beheld a tall man in cloak of blue 
camlet, and when this man drew near, 
behold! it was Giles. 

“Giles!” quoth Beltane, “thou wily 
rogue 


“Giles,” spake the Duchess softly, ‘I pray 


you let them come!” 





McCLURE’S for MARCH 


Then Giles bowed him low, and smiling, 
hasted joyously away. 


‘Beltane, dear my lord,” said the Duchess 
a little breathlessly, “because thou art true 
man and thy love is a noble love, I did lure 
thee hither tonight that I might give myself 
to thee in God's holy sight — an so it be thy 
will, my lord. O, Beltane, yonder Giles 
and Roger do bring — Friar Martin to make 
me — thy wife — wherefore I do grow some- 
thing fearful. Tis foolish in me to fear thee 
and yet—I do—a little, Beltane!” So 
saying she logked on him with eyes full sweet 
and troubled, wherefore he would have kissed 
her, but steps drew nigh and lo! without the 
arbor stood the white friar with Giles and 
Roger in the shadows behind. 

Now Beltane and took the friar’s 





came 

hand. 
“Holy father,” said he, “O, good Friar 
Martin, though I am but what I am, yet 


hath this sweet and noble lady raised me 
up to be what I have dreamed to be. To- 
night, into my care she giveth her sweet 
body and fair fame, of which God make me 
worthy!” 

“Sweet children,” spake the friar, “this 
world is ofttimes a hard and cruel world, 
but God is a gentle God and merciful, 
wherefore as he hath given to man the bless- 
ed sun and the sweet and tender flowers, so 
hath he given him love. And when two 
there be who love with soul as well as body, 
with mind as well as heart, then methinks 
for them this world may be paradise. And, 
my children, because I do love thee for thy 
sweet lives and noble works, so do I joy now 
to bind ye one to another.” 

Then hand in hand, the Duchess and my 
Beltane knelt together, and because he had 
no ring, needs must she give to him one of 
hers; so were they wed. 


S one that dreamed, Beltane knelt there 
murmuring the responses, and thus 
knelt he so long that he started to feel a soft 
touch upon his cheek, and looking up, 
behold they were alone. 
“Dost dream, my lord?” 
tender-voiced. 
“Aye, verily,” 


she questioned, 


he answered, “of the wonder 
of our love and thee, beloved, as I did see 
thee first within the thicket at Mortain, 
beautiful as now, though then was thy glori- 
ous hair unbound. I dream of thine eyes 
beneath thy nun’s veil when I did bear thee 
in my arms from Thornaby — but most do 
I dream of thee as Fidelis, and the clasp of 
thy dear arms within the dark. 

“But thou didst leave me in Mortain 
thicket despite my hair, Beltane! And thou 
didst tell me mine eyes were not — a nun’s 
eyes, Beltane — 

“Wherefore this night do 1 thank God!”’ 
said he, drawing her close beside him on the 
bench. 

“And for my 


thou didst 
they 


arms, Beltane, 
think them man’s arms — because 
went bedight in mail, forsooth!” 

“So this night shall they go bedight in 
kisses of my mouth! Loose me this sleeve 
I pray ——” 

“Nay, Beltane,— I do beseech thee ——”’ 

“Art not my wife?” 

“Aye, my lord.” 

“Then loose me thy sleeve, Helen.” 

So blushing, trembling, needs must she 
obey and yield her soft arms to his caresses 
and hide her face because of their round, 
white nakedness. 

But in a while she spake, low and very 
humble. 

“Dear my lord, the moon doth set already, 
methinks!” 

“Aye, but there is no cloud to dim her 
glory tonight, Helen:” 

“But the hour waxeth — very late, my 
lord, and I — must away.” 

“Aye, beloved, let us go.” 

“Nay, my lord, I — O, dear Beltane 

“Wife!” said he, “dear my love and wife, 
have | not waited long enough?” 

Hand in hand they walked amid the flow- 
ers with eyes that met but seldom and lips 
that spake not at all; so came they to a 
stair and up the stair to a chamber, rich 
with silk and arras and sweet with spicy 
odors, a chamber dim-lighted by a silver 
lamp pendant from carven  roof-beam, 
whose soft glow filled the place with shadow. 
Yet even in this tender dimness, or because 
of it, her color ebbed and flowed, her breath 
came apace and she stood before him voice- 
less and very still save for the sweet tumult 
of her bosom. 

Then Beltane loosed off his sword and 
‘aid it upon the silken couch; but perceiving 
how she trembled, he set his arm about her 
and drew her to the open lattice where the 
moon made a pool of glory at their feet. 
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Your Washing Done for 2c a Week 


Electric or Water Power Will Do the Work 


I have built a new “1900” power washing machine. 
I consider this machine the most wonderful washer 
ever put on the market. Tub built entirely of high 
quality sheet copper, it is the strongest and most 
durable machine made. It is constructed on a brand 
new principle and I will guarantee that this machine 
will not tear clothes, break buttons or fray the edges 
of the most delicate fabric. Tt will wash everything 
from heavy blankets to the finest lace without damage 
to the goods. 

This new “1900” washing machine can be con- 
nected with any PP socket instantly and is 
started and stopped by a “little twist of the wrist” 
and it will do your washing for 2 cents a week 

I also make a lighter power machine which can 
be run by water or electric power. On most of these 
machines the motor will run the wringer too. Just 
feed in the clothes and this power wringer will squeeze 
the water out so quickly and easily you will be aston- 
ished. It will save 50°; time, money and labor every 
week, The oulfit consists of washer and wringer and 
either electric or water motor, as you prefer, and I 
guarantee the perfect working of each. 

I will send my machine on 30 days’ free trial. 
You do not need to pay a penny until you are satis- 
fied this washer will do what I say it will. Write 
today for illustrated catalog. Address: H.-L. 
Barker, 6240 Court St., Binghamton, N. Y., or if vou 
live in Canada, write to the Canadian “1900” 
Washer Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 
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Te Make Money 


To any woman who has no special training and 
wants to earn money, | would recommend nothing 
better than selling World's Star goods. 

When I started in this work I had never done any 
soliciting of any kind, and it was with fear and 
trembling, but a determination to succeed. The com- 
mission on my first day's orders came to $7.00. What 
other work is there that a woman can do to earn that 
amount? And there is absolutely no limit to the 
possibilities. One cannot help but succeed with 
World's Star Goods, and enthusiasm. Both will lead 
to success. So writes Mrs. G. H. Littlefield, of Oregon 


Worlds Star 


Hosiery and Klean Knif 
Underwear 


are sold only direct from the Mill to the Home by our 
special representatives, 

This method insures lo you not only lower prices for 
higher values, but the personal attention of our repre 
sentative. In the privacy of your home you make your 
selection. The line includes everything in hosiery and 
underwear for all the family. 


In more than 9000 cases we have helped 
ambitious, deserving women. You can do the same as they have done, Sell 
World's Star Hosiery and Klean-Knit Underwear in your home town. No 
previous experience is necessary—we ‘show you how to make money in an 
° wears Star cs 
ie advertisin “a 
"I R tOMP t "D /ELIVE RIES and PROTECTED 








juality the ptt 
TERK TUR . 
Our free catalog tells whole story 





Dept. 131 Bay City, Mich. 
We have been in business here for twenty-one years 

















INSIST ON THE GENUINE 


Shur-on 


EYEGLASSES-SPECTACLES 





u 
u LOOK 
V) FEEL 


QUALITY 
GUARANTEE 


Look for the name “Shur-on'in the bndge 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
Rochester, NY. Est. 18604. 
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fitted to cope with life? 


“Dost fear me, Helen?” 

“Nay, my lord, 1 — think not.” 

‘Then wherefore dost tremble?” 

“Ah, Beltane, thou, methinks, 
tremble also?” 

Then Beltane knelt him at her feet and 
looked upon her loveliness with yearning 
eyes, yet touched her not 

“O, beloved maid!” said he, “this is, 
methinks, because of thy sweet virgin eyes! 
For I do so love thee, Helen, that an it be 
thy will e’en now will I leave thee until thy 
heart doth call me!” 

Now stooped the Duchess and set her 
white arms about him and her soft cheek to 
his brow. 

“Dear my lord and — husband,” she 
whispered softly, “"tis for this so sweei 
tenderness in thee that I do love thee best. 
methinks!” 

““And fear me no more?” 

“Aye, my lord, I do fear thee when — 
when thou dost look on me so, but — when 
thou dost look at me so— ‘tis then I do 
love thee most, my Beltane!” 

Up to his feet sprang Beltane and caught 
her to him, breast to breast and lip to lip. 

“For none have ever known such love!” 
ne said. 

“Nay, lord, our 
breathed the Duchess. 

And the moon looked 
supreme rapture 


[THE END] 


dost 


love is wonderful!” 


down upon their 


What did Callie Baird do? What 
impulse led her out into the great 
world, at twenty-two, beautiful, un- 
Read of 
her struggle, her passionate ad- 
ventures, her dramatic 
little 
better serial has 
McClure’s—it sets a new pace, a 
new standard in magazine fiction. 
We defy you to begin this glowing 
record of a real woman’s real life 
and not finish it. For 
“The Straight Road” 


appear a nonymously. 


days in a 


Western town. No_ bigger, 


appea red in 


obvious 


will 
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What Happened in Fore- 
gong Chapters of 


Mr. and Mrs. Pierce 





ANET, the young wife of Butler Pierce, 

is anxious to have her husband emerge 
from the salaried-man class, and play the big 
game by going into business for himself. 
Much against the advice of her guardian, 
Charles Winter, she decides to use her legacy 
to*make this possible. At first Butler refuses 
to take the money, but finally consents to 
do so, and forms a partnership with Oscar 
Harsen, a former business associate. 

For a while the enterprise seems to be suc- 
cessful, but later difficulties arise which make 
it necessary to obtain more money. Not 
being able to borrow it from her sister 
or brother-in-law, Janet goes to her mother, 
Mrs. Fielding, who promises to loan her the 
money. She then calls up Butler to meet 
her for luncheon so that they can talk things 


over. Instead of coming alone, however, 
Butler brings Mrs. Reynolds and Julian 


, Powell with him, which precludes any private 


talk. Mrs. Reynolds suggests Julian giving 
a dinner party and Butler proposes having it 
that evening. It is finally arranged, in spite 
of Janet's objections, that they will stay in 
town and that Mrs. Reynolds will loan Janet 
While resting at Mrs. Reynolds's 
photograph of 


a gown. 
home Janet 
Butler. 

No reference is made to this discovery; 
but Butler resents Janet's interference in his 
business affairs, and a coldness springs up 
which lasts for many weeks. To add to 
Janet’s troubles her little boy is taken sick; 
but owing to the fact that Butler has paid 
back Mrs. Fielding’s loan and, with the 
financial aid of Julian Powell, bought out his 
partner, Harsen, he does not feel he can 
afford to send Janet and the boy to the 
mountains as she suggests. 
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These days physicians prescribe. Wome Billiards 
All that the doctor 
“Baby Grand.” 


family rolling in health! 
own medicine on the Brunswick 


brings 33 carom and pocket billiard games. 
aids digestion and puts new blood into folks who work 


ishes brain fag, 
all day: 

Send for our 
preparedness.” 


catalog at once, 


a? 
His Favorite Remedy— 


and join this movement for 





lo keep the whole 
calls for now is to take hi 
This famous home table 
Year-round sport that ban 


“hom 


BRUNSWICK 


Home Billiard Tables 


Now’$27 Up—Pay 10ca Day 


WwW hether mansion or cottage—there's a grown 
man’s Brunswick made to x your home. 
Brunswick “Grand” and “Baby Grand” ar 
made of gennine San Domingo mahogany richly 
inlaid. 
Our * 
jiffy anywhere 
not in use. 
“Convertible” 
dining and library tables 
carom or pocket billiards. 


Scientific Qualities 


Every Brunswick is a scientific table with 
ever-level billiard bed, celebrated Monar he u sh- 
ions—life! mg remy and accuracy! Why be cone 
tent with illiard table when a day 
buys a ick! 


‘Quick Demountable” can be 
and taken down quickly whet 


etupu 


Brunswicks serve as pert 
when not in play for 


a toy 


genuine nos 1 









Brunswick “Baby 
Grand” Combination 
(arom aad Vocket 

Table 










TM 


Balls, Cues, Etc., FREE! 





Complete High Class P Outfit included 
without extra co Rach Ma ker ills, Cun 
Cue-( lamp Pips, ¢ tk xper k of 
pean 

30- Day Home Trial 

Accept our trial off nd let the Brunswick 
win ever member of the famil Fact " 
price ea payment plan and all Brunswick 
Home Tabl hown ow. our handsome color 
book Billiard The Home Magnet it 
FREE, Write or mail the coupon today. 


This Brings Billiard Book FREE 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. (514) 
Dept. 29-1, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave. , Chicago 
lf postpaid, rt 
Billiards The es —_ * 
it uw free trial offer. 
Van 
Liddy 








Fastest Boat in the World 


10 to 32 Miles with 4 to 25 H. P. 


17-feeter [c2>4,.......... Ts 

$45 oe 
Complete |... t, 2 
K. D. Boat Ae Con Oe 





All materials fitted—including hardwar 


BUILDER-AGENTS WANTED 
17-Footer 


$95 Z 


+ ~ | 
the motor | ami 


the motor 
Get our prices with motor installed 


LOWEST-PRICED BOAT IN THE WORLD 


a 








15-Feoter |. 


$25 


Complete 
K. D. Boat 











All materials fitted—including hardware 
A 14-YEAR-OLD BOY CAN BUILD IT 


$45 


Finished 
Boat 


$89 


BROOKS MFG. CO., 





with either inboard or outboard motor 


installed. Send for FREE Catalog 
6103 Rust Avenue, Saginaw, Mich. 

















Shore, N.Y | 


a th Cabot 
WZ. Hart, Architect, Bay 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


Preserve Your Shingles 
Rich, Velvety, Lasting Colors 


You are sure of beautiful coloring, durable 
wearing qualities, and thorough preservation ol 
the woodwork if you insist upon Cabot’ 
Stains. Their colors are the strongesi and 


ground in pure linseed 
refined Creosote, “the 
They will not 
tains that 


finest natural pigment 
oil and mixed in specially 
best wood preservative known.’ 
wash off or blacken, and are the only 
are not dangerously inflammable 


Quality Proved by Thirty Years’ Use 
The Original Shingle-Stains 


Stains all over the couniry Send 
l of nearest agent 





You can get Cabot's 
for stained wood 


SAMUEL CABOT. Inc. ,Manufacturing Chemists 
139 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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FH. Beckwith, Architect 
The Mouse Was Hungry! 
E ran about noiselessly—a_ tiny, insignificant thing — un- 
believably deadly. For he came upon a hard, black, 
insulated wire —nibbled a litthe—was frightened by the 
| hissing flash — and scampered away. 
Three hours later a twenty thousand dollar house and _ its 
| costly contents were a smouldering mass of ruins. The best 
assurance of absolute safety 1s to build throughout of 
aE ge — -_ 
NATCO HOLLOW TILE 
on a — we A 
i 
, 
It is a decision recommended by archi- — 
tects, who in their experience know the in- 
| calculable value of absolute safety against fire 
They advise Natco not alone for safety, but 
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Established 1889 
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Dost Throw Away 


Your Worn Tires 





You can get 5.000 mites more service out of them 
hem with durable Steel Studded 
have been doting 
tting from Lo,Qo0 
> (HM) rile 1 
eight me 000 Ameri nm mote 
ist have followed ¥: ir ex and are saving 


$50 to $200 « vear | ine nse 


We Deliver Free without ae 


prepay expre 


be the Juric Durable Treads double the life of your 
tires ane ure nd uncer signed guarantee for 
5,000 miles without puncture, Applied 1 you 
own gara in OO minutes 

° ° offered to motorists in 
Special Discount (1.0 "hontonn in went 


shipment direct from feetery, 


M ODAY for fr 


“4. -« 


1129 Tread Bidg., Denver, Colo 


, Dept. K2%, Box 228, Chicago 
2°11 Woolworth Bidg., New York 
j CGentlemetr Please send me withou ligation 
full information, sample and cu nen 
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Colorado Tire & Leather Co. ! j 


they 


comfort 


Send today for the book ‘‘Natco Houses.” 
Department 

cents (stamps or coin). 
many new ideas for building — part of 
the free Natco Service —at your service. 


Cc, 


also for economy—for although Natco 1s spect- 
fied for the greatest of skyscrapers, it is suitable, 
too, for the least expensive home. 


They know how its air blankets keep a house 
cooler in summer and warmer in winter. 

They know it is vermin-proof, weatherproof, 
temperature-proof—and fireproof. 


a 
recommend it as a most ff 

modern building material, for beauty, economy, 
and safety. 


enclosing ten 
It will give you 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Offices in principal cities in the United States and 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
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THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St, New York 


or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 





mposed of slippery elm bark, loorice, sugar ar A Ore They 







for Whooping Cough, 
Spasmodic Croup, 
Asthma, Sore Throat, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, 
Colds, Catarrh. 






4 


1 ( lene for the distressing, and often 
flections for which it is recommended 
! a 1 fe, effective and drugless treat 
Vaporized Cr st the 3 ysmus of Whooping 
ir modic Croup at once 
! ‘ t flerers trom a a. 
rr > al fr. pired Levery 
ber wg « st sere throat ad 
rt “—g re nig 
Cresole r \ t br 1 complications of Scarlet 
leasles 1 is a valuable aid in the treatment of 
r ene’s best recommendation is its 36 years of su 
ful Send sl for D cstetive Beckiet 


For Sale by Druggists 


Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tabicts f rritated throat 


t harm you. Of your druggist or from us 1 in starpe 














POMPEIAN 


OLIVE OIL 


ALWAYS FRESH 
THE STANDARD IMPORTED OLIVE OIL 
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Casey Turns the Tables 


| Continued from page 26| 





In the weeks that followed Casey led a 
lonely life and refused to participate in 
any of the political activity of the cam- 
paign. He had announced his candidacy, he 
said, and that was enough. He wrote 
occasionally to Miriam in Capitol City, but 
only with reference to the affairs of the paper. 
And, to the vast surprise of those who had 
read the Star in other similar periods of 
political history, its editorial columns dis- 
cussed every question under the sun except 
the coming convention, which was to be held 
in Caseade City. 

During this time Simmonds was busy with 
his campaign fer the nomination of bis 
party. ‘There were two other candidates: 
Casey and Silas Warner, a lawyer. Sim- 
monds studiously avoided the possibility of 
any meeting with Casey. His attitude was 
such that when any person attempted to 
discuss the duel with him, he speedily de- 
sisted 

It was, however, the general opinion of 
who knew ¢ that he had some- 
thing up his sleeve. And even his enemies did 
that he was going to lose the 
nomination without a struggle. But he kept 
on serenely building up the circulation of his 
paper with what > Miriam had called his 
“new-fangled ideas.” And he succeeded to 
such an extent that Aunt Jane had become 
practically a household necessity in Cascade 
City and the supreme arbiter in all social, 
culinary, domestic and heart difficulties. 
When the office was quiet at night, © 
would go to the rooms he occupied in its 
rear and turn himself, like another Mr. Hyde, 
into Aunt Jane, but with this difference: 
that the transformed one was a benevolent 
and kindly old despot who ruled her slaves 
with the rods of sympathy and love. 

Two days before the opening of | the 
Convention the following editorial appeared 
in the Star: 


those USCA 


not believe 


wSCN 


Fair Play 


‘The Star is not hidebound in its methods. 
And it desires to make 
independence. The usual run of newspapers 
take a stand for one candidate and damn, 
or try to, all the others. Tt may be thought, 
therefore. that editor of the 
Star is a candidate for the congressional 


good its assertion of 


because the 


nomination, in the Sixth District, of the 
stronger party in) New State, this paper 
should not have anything to say in favor of 


That 
that of the 


the other two candidates for this office. 
Is the old line 
Sfar 


policy, but not 


“Por this reason we hasten to assure the 
people of the Sixth District that it matters 
little which of the three candidates 
Simmonds, Warner or Casey is sent to 
represent their interests at Washington. The 
one selected will represent all right, and that’s 
as far as it will go. The ordinary Congress- 
man has as much influence as a pig 
that has just been strung up and had its 
throat cut. Usually he has got to ripen for 


very 


about 


two or three terms before the Party bosses 
know he is alive. And he is allowed just 
ibout as much individuality as a herring 


about to be turned into a sardine ina Maine 
factory. So it will readily be seen that, on 
general principles, it) doesit) matter 
whoops in Jericho which of the three is 


two 


chosen 

“Except for the fact that he is a corpora- 
lion lawyer, a lick-spittle, a toady, a time- 
server, doesn’t pay his bills until forced to do 


so at the end of a gun. a liar, and would be a 
bigger thief if he had more courage, with 


seventeen or cighteen other similarly engaging 
qualifications and characteristics, Warner 
would make a pretty fair Congressman. 
“Simmonds is an honest chump who has 
had vast experience in running other people's 
business while engaged for seven years as 
clerk of the Pilkington Hlouse. [Lt is not his 
fault that he gained his early education in a 
livery stable and that some of the ethics of 
that establishment have lingered with him 
during his journey through life. Previous 
to his clerical experience he gambled for an 
honest livelihood and is also said to have 
been employed on a commission basis by a 
certain prominent undertaker in’ the old 
Territorial days. That he has the political 
bug eating on him now is probably due to 
the fact that by some strange impulse, which 
may never be explained since he was on the 


water wagon at the time, he stampeded tle 
last convention in favor of our present 
Governor atid owner of the Stur, the Honor- 
able Sidney Tuggs. Simmonds would be a 
picturesque addition to the furnishings of the 
National Capitol. And particularly is this 
true if he would let the Capitol City, West 
Main street tailor, who kidded him into 
purchasing his present outfit of dry goods, 
continue to be his sartorial guide and mentor. 

“Modesty prohibits any lengthy mention 
of the third candidate, Casey, who is ourself. 
We are not particularly keen on going to 
Washington, for the reason that we know 
every black-leg. tinhorn gambler. blind-pig 
keeper, four-flusher and crook in the District 
would be heartily glad to have us do so. We 
would prefer to sit back here at home and 
shovel out the Truth in printed junk as 
heretofore. But we have an old mother whose 
sweat mingled with the soapsuds for many 
years in the firm belief that we would end up 
that way. There, in a word, friends, you 
have the reason for our candidacy. We are 
enjoving it for the reason that we are daily 
learning things about ourself that we never 
knew before, and we are with a 
devout thankfulness, in view of all that we 
have heard, that our carcass has not long 
ago rotted in the penitentiary. 

“And just one last word. We may not go 
to Washington, but we shall decide who will. 
Sick ‘em, friends, 


( | »sessed 


eh ae 
sick ‘em! 


THAT are going to do about it, 
Simmy?” asked one of the group who 
peered over Simmonds’s shoulders while he 
read the foregoing in the Pilkington House 
office 
“Do!” exclaimed Simmonds, throwing the 
paper to the floor in apparent disgust, but 
with the suspicion of a grin hovering around 
his lips. “Do! What in blue blazes can a 


you 


man do with a fire-spittin’ little runt like 
that?” 
And he voiced the generally prevailing 


opinion in Cascade City during the time 
intervening between the publication of the 
editorial and the opening of the Convention. 


Fat men show their feelings more than do 


other men. Governor Tuggs was dimly 
conscious of this when, with Miriam, he 
dropped in to greet Casey at the Star office 


on the morning of the Convention. 

“Tm sorry for you, my boy,” he rumbled, 
when he had shaken Casey's hand, “but it’s 
all your own doing. No man’s big enough to 
while my heart’s with 
lve been kind o foreed ‘i 

Casey loved the old man and was sorry for 
his embarrassment. He turned the situation 
with a grin that much cheered the Governor's 
heart. 

“Sorry!” 


stand alone; an’ so, 
you, 


he exclaimed. “‘ For me? Gov- 
I don't need sympathy any more than 
a dead codfish cares who gets its oil. The 
paper's doing better than it ever did 

thanks to Aunt Jane and a few other little 
things. We've got such a circulation that we 
can tell the local advertisers to go hang if 
they want to. We have all the national 
advertising we need. The job printing’s 
larger than ever. [ tell you, Governor, if 
you get the women on your staff you've got 
the wolf headed for the timber with its tail 


ernor, 


between its legs.” 

“Yes, ves,” interrupted Governor Tuges 
nervously, “but LT didn’t mean so much 
about business as about — about —* He 


broke off and glanced toward Miriam, who 
was talking to the office girls. 

When she had entered, Miriam had greeted 
Casey casually and brushed his hand with 
her fingers as lightly as though she were 
carelessly caressing a flower. 

Casey's eyes traveled to Miriam for an 
instant and then met the Governor's again. 
Their expression was as bland and careless 
as those of a Chinaman to whom you try to 
tell vour tale of woe of a lost laundry ticket. 

“Its time vou were getting along to the 


Convention,” he answered irrelevantly, and 
pushing the Governor toward the door, 


“So long! [ll see you later.” 

Casey purposely delayed his own entrance 
into the Convention Hall. When he arrived 
the first ballot had already been taken. It 
stood: Warner, 121; Casey, 119;  Sim- 
monds, 96. 

He made his way to the platform just as 
Simmonds, whose raiment was attracting 
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Bissells Equipment 


Bissell’s 
Vacuum 


Bisseli’s 
Carpet 
Sweeper 


For Big and Little Cleaning Jobs 


Once a broom and dustpan were 
considered efficient carpet cleaners; 
now they are obsolete. Squip yourself 
with modern tools to combat dange poms 
disease carrying dust and dirt—BISSEL 
VACUUM SWEEPER and C ARPE t 
SWEEPER. 

Use the dust! ess Vacuum Sweeper for the 
regular, general cleaning—that extracts all 
dust and confines it in the patented dust 
bag that comes out in one piece with the 
nozzle, emptying from the rear. 

Sweep every day with the carpet sweeper 

use it to ge ather up scraps and litter; to 
brush up crumbs after meals. 

Easy? Tryit--BISSELL’S stands for 
quick, comfortable, efficient cleaning. 

Vacuum Sweepers and Cleaners (with 
ind without brush) at $7.50 and $0.00. 
Carpet Sweepers, $2.75 to $5.75. Slightly 
higher in the West, South and in Canada 
Sold by dealers everywhere. 

Booklet on request. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 


Largest and Oldest Exclusive Manufacturers of Carpet 
Sweeping Devices in the World 


Dept. 148, Grand Rapids, Mich, 


Made in Canada, too. 
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A dreamy, oriental delight! 
Once again America’s Song Writing Genius 
produces a glorious song exotic 


: : 
“ARABY” by Irving Berlin 
From the deep and seemingly inexhaustible well 
of Irving Berlin's genius comes a new song gem— 
a melody poem of the love and languor and beauty 
of the mystic Orient, breathing of romance and 
amours, of veiled beauties behind barred case- 
ments; of air ladened with intoxicating incense—a 
song masterpiece of the desert land of great ad- 
ve ute Just to hear **Araby”’ is to want it—and 
gelit. Hear **Araby’’ today you will be angling i 
tonight. **Araby”’ also on Columbia Record } 
Other hits you want; 
y Abou 













t You'’.big hit from N. Y. snocess 

















“At the Flower Garden Ball hig Hippodrome hit, 
“When L Leave the Word Behind’ another big Bertin hit. 
For sale at all music stores, 30¢ per copy. 


Mailed direct, postpaid for 32¢ in stamps 
WATERSON, BERLIN & SNYDER CO. 
Where the Song Hits Originate™ 


Strand Theater Building New York 
















Book “How to Obtain 

and “What to Invent” 

sent free. Send rough sketch for free 

report as to patentability. Manufacturers 

constantly writing us for patents we have 

obtained. Patents advertised for sale at our 
expense. 

Ye CHANDLEE &CMANDLEE, Patent Att’ys 

é Est 20 Years.1016 F.St,Washington, D.C. 



















much attention, made his way to the front | 
with hand upraised to attract the attention of 
the Chairman. But Casey sprang in between 
the two and gained recognition first. At the 
nod of the official Casey walked to the edge | 
of the platform with two hands stretched | 
forth toward the body of the hall. In an | 
instant a dead silence succeeded the roar of 
discussion of the delegates. 

“Friends,” said Casey in a clear, pene- 
trating voice, “I told you in an editorial 
that I would decide who shall go to Wash- 
ington from the Sixth District. I am going 
to decide for you now. I withdraw my 
name from your consideration and I with- 
draw it in favor of —* he paused and his | 
grin flashed out as he surveyed the tense, 
waiting crowd. “I withdraw in favor of 
Simmonds, and I ask my friends to throw 
my votes to him.” 

After the huge gasp of surprise which 
followed the mention of Simmonds’s name, 
bedlam broke loose and the latter part of his 
speech was lost. In the midst of it Sim- 
monds grabbed Casey by the arms and lifted 
him from his feet. His lips were moving in 
speech, but the din was so great that Casey 
could not hear what he said. But he hung 
limp and laughing in Simmonds’s arms, 
because of the woebegone expression on his 
features. 

When Simmonds had released him, Casey 
motioned him to follow to the rear of the 
platform. By this time comparative quiet 
had been restored. 

“Why, dad-blast you,” whined Sim- 
monds, “what'll I do in Washington if I 
get ‘lected? What kind of a trick is this ter 
put up on a feller? An’ it’s throwin’ th’ 
election ter the other party, anyhow. Who'n 
blazes'll vote fer a rough-neck like Tam? 1 
tell ver the whole blame thing was only a 


joke. L was a-goin’ ter drop out in favor of 
you.  Leastwise, it weren't no joke per- 
zackly. Lo was jest a-goin’ ter hand it ter 


you. We was afraid Warner'd be too strong 
fer you an’ L had ter throw a big bluff 

Casey interrupted him by placing a hand 
on his mouth. 

“Tt serves vou right,” he chortled. “J 
only got wise to you an’ Miriam last night.” 
He blushed as he continued: “IT knew she 
had come back to town last night and — and 
I was pining for a look at her. After dark I 
walked down round the house thinking I might 
get a chance unobserved, and that’s how | 
overheard you two plotters, sitting in’ the 
grape-arbor.” 

Simmonds swore softly under 
and Casey's eves moistened a little. 

“T can forgive you, old man.” he mur- 
mured, “but [ can’t understand how Miriam 
could” bring herself to give me so much 
misery.” 

Simmonds opened his lips 
some explanation and then, 
mind, after a pause remarked: 

“But yer've sure wrecked th’ 
ain't pever goin’ ter get ‘lected in 


his breath 


as if to make 
\ 


changing his 
Party I 
a million 
years 

“Don't worry,” chuckled Casey, a 
leave that to Aunt Jane.” 


you just 


bbs secretary was just beginning to read 

the result of the ballot, and Casey turned 
aside to hear him. It was: Simmonds, 229; 
Warner, 107. 

Paying no attention to the ballot, Sim- 
monds stood for a moment or two at the 
back of the platform scratching his head and 
muttering: 

“Now what'n blazes does the blame little 
runt mean by Aunt Jane doin’ it? Aw 
who'n Sam Hill is Aunt Jane?” 

“You're the doggondest, undependenest 
cuss on the top of the blamed earth,” sput- 
tered the Governor irritably when he joined 
Casey in the office late that afternoon and 
after the Convention. “You've made this 
district the laughing-stock of the country. 
An’ we'll lose as sure as God made little 
apples.” 

“Don't you believe it!” 
“Simmonds is going to be elected and, while 
the ideal congressman, he 
He'll average 
And next time 


retorted Casey 


he may not be 
isn't a boob or a crook either. 
up all right, don’t you worry. 
I'll go myself.” 


The Governor shook his head with a 
doubtful expression on his face. 
“People won't vote for him. They ‘ll 


think he is a joke — 

Ile was inte pupted by Casey springing to 
his feet. Miriam stood smiling i in the door- 
way. But there was no answering smile on 
Casey's face. His lips were set in straight, 
firm lines. They stood thus for several 
moments in silence while the old Governor 
looked back and forth from one face to the 
other. And then, with one of his infrequent 
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A DunhamRadiator Trap 


Keeps in the warmth- 
giving vapor, but lets 
out the heat-reducing, 
coal-wasting air and 
water. 


B Dunham Inlet Valve 


A single turn and the 
heat is on full blast. 
Gives complete heat 
control—as little or 
much as desired. 








C Dunham Thermostat 


As ornamental and 
usefulasaclock. Fits 


D Dunham Damper Motor 


Operated by the Ther- 
mostat and Pressure- 
stat. Automatically 
opening and shutting 
off draught and dam- 
per doors as needed. 


E Dunham Pressurestat 

Prevents waste of coal. 
Automatically regu- 
lates vapor pressure. 








The Dunham 
Thermostat, Pressurestat and Damper Motor (al! 
patented features, explained in this advertisement) 
combine to give you a long service, trouble-proot 
heating system and one that requires 
other than feeding it coal. 

No pounding, 
Your home or any room in it 
no time. Any 
duced at any particular hour, 


on the wall-—connects 
electrically. Can be set 
so that the house will 
be at any desired tem- 
perature any hour. 





is a mechanical janitor. 
you forget. 
you are away or asleep. 

With all these advantages it 
and can be easily insti alled by any steam fitter 


/ Get Up Cozy Warm, With the 
ra Air Fresh and Live 


This and greater luxury comes with the instal 
lation of a Dunham Heating System. 
end to dressing with teeth a-chatter- 
before the rest of the folks to shake down the fur 
nace—to awakening unrested witha dry throat o1 
heavy eyes ina superheated room full of stale air 


It puts an 
to getting up 


Radiator Trap, Inlet Valve, 


f 
no attention 
knocking, hissing radiaters 
heated in almo 
automatically pro 
day or night. 


temperature 


VAPOR HEATING SYSTEM 


It never forgets 
on the job, even whe 


wher 


It is alway 


is not ex pensive 


If you are building a new home or moving into 
another apartment, make sure 
the Dunham System. Any steam fitter can 
hamize your present heating system at a wonder 
fully low costand with little inconvenience to you 


that it is heated by 
Dun 


Ask any Dunham Office how the Dunham 
System can be installed, or applied to you 
present heating system, or we will! deem it a 
privilege to write regarding your particular 
heating needs. 

C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, Marshalltown, 


Division Sales Offices: Chicago, New York, San Francisco 


lowa 


BRANCHES: 
Portland, Me. Pittsburgh Minneapolis Denver 
Boston Cleveland Davenport Cheyenne 
Rochester Detroit Des Moines Salt Lake City 
Philadelphia Indianapolis St. Louis Spokane 
Washington, D.C. Louisville Kansas City Portland 
Atlanta Milwaukee Fort Worth Los Angeles 


Cc. A. DUNHAM CO., LTD., Toronto, Canada. 
Branch Offices: Halifax, Moatreal, Ottawa, Winnipeg, Vancouver, 





“Sure, the Whiting-Adams Floor Brushes do beat them 


all for cleaning house” 


WHITI NG-ADAMS — “oe es ture 


BRUSHES 


which are guaranteed to live long and please all users 


Over 10,000 Kinds and Sizes made 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Send for illustrated literature 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 


BOSTON, U.S.A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over One Hundred Y ears 


Whiting 


Adams Brushes Awarded Gold Medal, the highest award at 


Panama-Vacitic Lxaposition, 191. 








Atwood Grapefruit 


Always in 
this wrapper 


As to Flavor, in a Class by Itself. 


Price about the same as the common variety. 
Your dealer will supply it. 
















piowomeie 
A less than 
$1200a year, 


you should get in touch with us, the 
largest manufacturers of transparent 
handled Knives and Razors in U.S.and we will 
show you how to make more, Special outfit offer, 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO. § Bar St., CANTON, OHIO 


500 TY 


pewrite: 
choice hy factory rebuilt mae 
Every one bere 
for 3 


chine ata bargain. 


hine GRERT esident 
saat Penwenne EXCHANGE, Dept. 1043 Chicago. Hk 
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Take Counsel of “PIPER” 


It’s wonderful how the quiet companion- 
ship of “PIPER” clears away brain-cobwebs 
and gets a man’s mind right down to brass 
tacks. That's why thousands of the brainiest 
men in America chew 


PIPER Heidsieck 


CHEWING TOBACCO—Champagne Flavor 


There’s soul-soothing, body-comforting friendliness 
to “PIPER” that makes you work better because you 
feel better. You don’t get this same gratifying enjoy- 
ment from any other form of tobacco—or from any 
other chew. 

“PIPER” is different—its distinctive, wine-like 
flavor, blended with the richness and mellowness of 
ripe, selected leaves of the finest white Burley, make 


Try “PIPER” today—for helpful, wholesome pleasure 


“PIPER" the world’s highest type of chewing tobacco. 


$8,000 - $10,000 





ee smallest to the highest coat of Lucas 
grade. They are simple in construction and require no Te? 
special knowledge to operate. Our latest, new 1916 Home Hel ps 
Carousselle is mounted on trucks to facilitate and re- Varnish Stain 
duce cost of, moving and shipping. Write today for | Aaa Me Sante 
catalogue and particulars. | will refinish it 


HERSCHELL SPILLMAN COMPANY, 


220 Sweeney St., 


and lasting satisfaction. 


5c and We cuts, foil-wrapped, in slide boxes, Also We cuts, foil-wrapped, in metal boxes. 
Sold Everywhere 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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YEARLY 22 %ssr’taons terete. 






Rounds, It is a big-paying, F f A 
healthful business. “Just You  wouldn’t 
the thing forthe man who } part with it for 


can't stand indoor work, 
or is not fit for heavy 
B work, and has some money 


ig i) na to invest in a money-mak- j 


er. We make everything 
Sere Carousselle fine from the 


ay 
eine 
‘pu “a ia, 


anything. Then 
why let it stay 
scarred and 
worn? Just one 













in the Riding-Gallery and 


a 


any shade you 
want, beautiful 


PARK AMUSEMENT OUTFITTERS T 
as new. Use 


North Tonawanda, New York 





BURROWES Cedar Chest 





made, Add Che hipped free wi : . 
THE EB. T. BURROWES 00... 420 South Street, Portland, Me. 





i tow 
eathers, clothing lankets andl all tabe from moths, mice, . 
} dust and dampness, and will last for generations, an heirloom. A | The Giant 


Lacas Paints 
Purposely Made for Every Purpose 
| \ll through the house for renewing and 
eautifying furniture, floors, woodwork 
| re-enameling screens, gas or oil-stoves, re 
frigerators, metal or wooden beds, etc 


Moth-proof, Aromatic $1°° DOWN 





} Lucas Home Helps will enable you to 
save many dollars in a year’s time. Lucas 
| Home Helps Varnish Stain is made in 
16 attractive colors. 
Send for New Book 
j ‘The Art of Interior Decora- 
Small month!y payments if | mp ee ee 1 
you keep it. Many other styles, all at factory prices i pt asa gees iot ae a a. 
BURROWES ‘‘Cromwell’’ Chest > tHxelx- | and dealer's name. 
Quickly pays for itself by ge charges. Protects furs, as 


Joba Iwoas & Co. he 
Office 291 Philadelphia, Pa. 


perb gift. Handsome, massive piece of furniture Painter 


[Grandma’s Old Rocker 
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flashes of comprehension of 
feelings of others, he sensed Casey's attitude. 


side of her sweetheart. 
“"Twas my fault, boy,” he said. 
gettin’ shaky about the way the paper was 


gress. 
the reason.” 

Casey sank suddenly into his chair and 
Miriam’s arms crept around his neck. 

“It’s been hard, boy,” she whispered; 
“very, very hard.” 

The Governor tip-toed out of the room as 
gracefully as would a hippopotamus. 


returned. 
’ their feet. 

“Sorry to interrupt,” he declared with a 
twinkle in his eyes, “but I’m all bit up to 
know why you're so blame sure Simmonds 
can carry the election.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Casey with shining face, 
“what an ingrate Lam! I had forgotten all 
about poor, dear old Aunt Jane.” 

He turned to his desk and, picking up a 
letter that lay upon it, handed it to the 
Governor with the remark: 

“A copy of this got to every woman in 
| Caseade county this morning.” 

| ‘The Governor read aloud: 
i 





“My pear NIECE: 

“You may be among the many who have 
written me delightful letters and have con- 
fided to me the troubles of your heart. You 
may be among those who have cheered my 


the deeper 


He rose to his feet and, taking one of 
Miriam’s hands in one of his, led her to the 


“IT was 


goin’. An’ I got to figgerin’ you'd let it slide 
on account of your ambition to go to Con- 
I bet the girl the paper on it. That's 


More 
than half an hour had passed away and the 
two were in the same position when he 
When he coughed they started to 
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lonely old age by the acknowledgment that 
I have helped to make sunny your path in 
life. And you may be among those who have 
often expressed to me the wish that you could 
render me some service in return for what I 
have given you. If you are among these, my 
dear niece, | now give you such an oppor- 
tunity. And I feel sure that you will respect 
my Confidence. Many, many years ago, 
when I was a young girl, I was beloved by a 
man whose, beautiful passion I was not wise 
enough to value. As a result he became very 
wild and did dreadful things, I am afraid. 
But how glad you will be to know that he 
has reformed. Won't you help him for my 
sake? He is Mr. Simmonds, who wants to 
go to Congress. I know that you will get 
your husbands or fathers or brothers to help 
him when the need arises. Thanking you 
from the depths of a lonely heart, I am, dear 
niece, 
“Your ever affectionate, 
“AUNT JANE.” 


After a moment of silence at the conclusion 
of his reading of the letter the Governor 
laughed until the room shook. And _ first 
Miriam and then Casey joined him. 

When they had recovered their 
Miriam asked: 

“But L thought you were depending on 
Aunt Jane to help you to Congress!” 

“IT was,” retorted Casey, “and in that 
ease I would have been the son of a dead 
lover.” 

“But,” objected the Governor, “do you 
think the women will fall for that stuff?” 

“Fall for it!” replied Casey.“ Fall for it! 
Just you wait until you see the majority 
Simmonds ll be elected by!” 


poise 


COMING: more Casey stories. 





Can a Man Change His 
Profession? 
By Charles Laidlaw Williams 





UPPOSE, for a moment, every indi- 
vidual in the world were given a good 
income for life and that all the necessi- 
ties of living were produced and dis- 
| tributed by a vast machine that ran itself 
and required no human labor; would anyone 
work? Well, and if not, pray what would 
they do? You who toil fifty weeks in the 
year and enjoy two weeks of leisure in the 
summer, suppose that your two weeks were 
indefinitely extended; how long do you think 
you would keep out of the madhouse or the 
grave? And, finally, what is the real nature 
of work anyway? 

Every living organism, by reason of the 
creative impulse, the life force which con- 
stitutes its being, has need for expression. 
Place a seed in the earth and in time it comes 
to be a rose or a stalk of corn or an onion 
or whatever it is the nature of that seed to 
be. It expresses itself. The germ of life for- 
ever expresses itself in action. We must do, 
we must create, or we die and are cut off 
from the living. Work, then, is nothing 
more than self-expression; it is that which a 
man must necessarily do by the mere fact 
of his being alive. 

But what kind of work, then, shall a man 
do? No two individual beings are quite 
the same; each must find the work through 
which he can best express himself. We may 
think of the multitude sometimes as a color- 
less mass, as just so much flesh and bloed 
to be used and directed. But that is because 
we take so little pains to know or to under- 
stand them personally or to approach them 
with a sympathetic human interest. We 
see them superficially in our business rela- 
tions. Give me any one man out of this big. 
wide world and in a very little time I will 
find his heart and soul and they will be quite 
different from anything you expected and 
quite different, also, in’ their particular 
quality, from the heart and soul of any other 
one man. It is universally recognized that 
in order to be or to do anything worth 
while a man must put his heart into his work. 
But if you stop to inquire how he may put his 




















heart into his work the answer is not so 
simple as it is sometimes assumed to be. 
You must take into consideration that first 
he must find the kind of work into which 
his heart will fit, but) remember, also, 
that every man’s heart will fit into some 


work, because enly so can it find its 
e2 pression, 

Did you ever stop to think of the hap- 
hazard way in which most men leave their 
childhood or youth and enter into the world 
of work? The average individual is very 
seldom far enough developed to have found 
his real self and in the majority of cases goes 
into a business or profession solely from 
chance or the dictates of parental choice. 

Man is made for joy, which implies more 
than mere pleasure. Joy is the birthright 
of every child brought into the world. And 
joy is nothing more than the expression of 
that which is his inmost nature. The truer, 
the wiser, the more absolutely sincere a 
man is with himself, the more likely is he 
to have to change and develop and grow 
until he finds that work into which he can 
really put his heart and soul. How many 
men we know are doing the wrong work, 
the work that is not essentially theirs to do, 
men who have become resigned to the 
monotony of it and consoled by the one fact 
that at least they can “stick at it,” that they 
have the virtue of persistence. Ah, but if 
they had only used that same excellent vir- 
tue of persistence to find the right: work 
rather than to continue in the wrong one 
how much more could they contribute to 
the life of the world and how much greater 
would be the joy and the significance of 
their own life. 

But, someone will say, by changing from 
one profession to another a man will lose tlie 
experience already gained in his first line, 
and so will be of less economic value in his 
new work. No. We are here in this world 
not practising a particular profession but 
rather life itself, and in so far as a man has 
essentially mastered one thing, he has 
gained the training and the experience 
necessary for all and has fitted himself to 
acquire easily and quickly the particular 
technique or details of the new. Granted 
that for a short period he must be prepared 
to earn less, yet in the long run he will be 
able to earn more than enough to compen- 
sate him for the temporary loss, for he will 
have put himself into a position where the 
opportunity for real self-expression — will 
make for his greatest’ creativeness. — He 
will have mastered his life instead of having 
allowed life to master him. 
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ls apoor complexion your handicap? 


Many an otherwise attractive man or is not fresh, smooth and healthy, 
woman is a social eX because or has suffered from an unwise use 
Ol a poor complexion. your skin of cosmetics, see if you can not 


improve it by the daily use of 


-Resinol Soap 


Che extreme purity of Resinol Soap, 
its freedom from harsh alkali, and the 
vothing, healing Resinol medication 
which it contains, adapt it especially 
to the care of the hair and of a baby’s 
delicate skin 


Resinol Soap is not only unusually 
cleansing and softening, but it helps 
nalure give to the skin that beauty of 
pertect health which it is impossible 
to imitate. ‘Tendency to pimples is 
lessened, redness and roughness dis- 
appear, and us ually in a very short 
time the complexi ion becomes clear neglect or an unwise use of cosmetics, a little 
und velvety Resinol Ointment should at first be used to help 
. ) Resinol Soap restore its health and beauty 

Resinol Soap is sold by all druggists and dealers 


in toilet goods For trial size cake, write to 
Dept. 3-C, Resinol, Baltimore, Md 


TET Tied 
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If the complexion is in bad condition throngh 























White Rose 


Glycerine 








No. 4711 
White Rose 
Glycerine 
Soap insures a 
soft, clear, smooth 
skin. Used and en- 
dorsed by three genera- 
tions of refined women. 













Learn to know it. Learn to use it every time 
you get a cut, scratch ora hurt. Put it on a 
handy shelf where theehildren can getat itas P 
easily as you yourself. Teach them to under- 
stand that Dioxogen keeps little hurta from 
growing big—by destroying the germs before 
infection can start. Dioxogen is 99.961 per 
cent. pure In its purity and strength it ex- 
cels all other peroxides. t needs no bitter 
wetanilid to preserve it, as others do. You 0 
can get it by name at any drug store. Ua 


This size trial bottle sent FREE 
















Pure and transparent; a delight 
to use; ly perfumed; rich 








delicately 
ind creamy in its lather. Lasting 
satisfaction and pleasure. 

At your favorite department store or 
druggist. 
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| felt — Dana Gatlin and Cameron Mackenzie. 
ington the other day say that ‘Woman-Stuff,’ 
of McClure’s was her idea of a short story. 


| unfavorable. 


The McClure Mail Bag 


Letters from 


our Readers 














MARY ROBERTS RINEHART SAYS: 


IR sometime I have meant to write you, to tell you how much I have liked 


McClure’s for the last year or so. 


As long as ‘K’ was running, motives of 


modesty held me back! But now I may safely speak, I think. 

“I am like editors in that I am always on the look-out for new writers. A good 
story by a new writer is a very delightful thing to find. 

“So let me thank you for two new writers who are going to make themselves 


I heard a young woman in Wash- 
by Dana Gatlin, in the last number 


And it is a good story. Not only that, 


but it shows that Miss Gatlin is going to do other and bigger stories. She has the 


short story gift. 
“*Mr. and Mrs. Pierce’ seems to me 
for a first novel. It is real and strong. 


comers are doing, and look back on my own blood and thunder beginnings, 


filled with a proper humility.” 
Every Number “ The Best Yet” 


VERY month for the past three years, 

just after I have looked through the 
new McClure’s, I always say, “I just must 
write to the Editor and tell him this number 
is the best yet.” But I never did. 

So now I want to tell you that the “Speak- 
ing Editorially” page is the best feature you 
have added to McClure’s for a long time. 
I am so glad we are having stories by George 
Kibbe Turner again, and some day let’s 
have another serial by Mary Roberts 
Rinehart. I wish, too, that George A. Bir- 
mingham would write some more stories 
about anything at all, but preferably about 
Lalage and Sir Isaac and the Editor. 

My very best wishes to McClure’s, which 


gets better all the time. L. H 


Wants More Articles of the Moffett Type 


AS an old reader of your magazine, I was 
very much interested in a recent article 
xy Mr. Moffett that seems to be stirring up 
considerable comment, both favorable and 
With all due courtesy to those 
who differ in opinion with the writer, I must 
say that for a long time thinking men in 
America have been thinking and writing 
about the unprepared condition of this coun- 
try. And since the general war in Europe 
has been going on for over a year, all persons 
who give any careful thought to the situation 
must be impressed with the fact that so- 
called treaties amount to nothing and that 
diplomacy is a poor makeshift except to the 


| Nation with an army and navy back of it. 








It should be the duty of every voter in 


| every state in the Union to impress on his 


congressional representative at this next 
session of Congress that it is time for Con- 
gress to make up its mind to have an Army 
and Navy Board made up of experts in their 
line and employed by the Government to 
devise ways and means of defending the 
Nation, and that it is not the duty of Con- 
gressmen to go into these details with which 
they are not familiar, but to accept expert 
opinion and act accordingly. 

Go ahead with more articles of the Moffett 
type. It is always the Truth that hurts, and 
you will not be the first editor to be “stoned” 


for telling it. J.J. W. 


Takes Issue with Temperance Articles 


HAVE read your magazine for years, but 

last year was the first I subscribed. Now, 
I do not care to renew my subscription with 
any magazine or newspaper that is preaching 
temperance. It seems to me that most of 
the editors of New York, when having noth- 
ing else to fill up space, fall back on that old, 
tiresome, and stale issue—temperance. 


2. ae Oe 
New Size a Bone of Contention 


INETEEN years ago my father sent 

his first subscription to McClure’s— 
we have had it every year since. When, 
something over a year ago, I ventured to 
uake a protest to you against some of the 
articles published, I received such a courteous 
reply that I resolved to try and be satisfied 
with the magazine whatever happened. 
But this year you made that awful change in 
the shape of it— why did you? It is the 
most awkward thing to handle! I remember 
McClure’s as it was years ago, compact in 


an achievement little short of marvelous 
When I see what these comparative new- 


I am 


size, simple and unpretending in cover, and 
containing lots of good things. Now, the 
good is so mixed up with the unendurable, 
that the whole magazine is spoiled — to my 
taste. I simply would not read the “*Con- 
quest of America,” and that story “ Mr. and 
Mrs. Pierce” now being published is un- 
bearable. Janet is an unmitigated little 
idiot. I don’t want to hear anything more 
about her. “Beltane” is, of course, ad- 
mirable, but it does not make up for all the 
other exasperating features. A.W 


A Word from Maude Radford Warren 


AM one of those who admire Clevelanc 

Moffett’s serial. It is a big idea done ina 
large way. Also, Mr. Turner's stories are 
more and more gripping. I like, too, the 
fact that you are making the women readers 
of McClure’s believe that the magazine is 
for them as well as for men. M. R. W. 


“ Beltane ” Story Equal to Scott 
WISH to say that I believe 


MeClure’s 
and The Saturday Evening Post are the 
two best bets today, with MeClure’s far in 
the lead. The “Beltane” story is equal to 
Scott at his best and without his mawkish 
sentimentality. A. E. S. 


From a Well-Known Suffragist 


ILL you do me the favor to send this 

note to the author of “The Woman 
Behind the Bottle,” in July issue. It has just 
come to my attention and I wish to thank 
her for her remarkable contribution to live 
literature — and her wonderful ability to 
make an article that is real. x 





A Medical Missionary in China Writes 


I HAVE just been looking through some of 
the McClure Publications issued during 
the month of June, 1915. I am only one 
among a large number of men who have 
been studying seriously the contents of the 
popular American magazine. One man of 
my acquaintance asked me a few months 
ago what magazines I would advise him to 
subscribe for. He complained that all those 
which had been coming to him for the past 
two years were becoming so openly degrad- 
ing, he intended to cut them ail out at one 
sweep. He wanted to know if I knew what 
magazines were fresh and human, but elean. 
1 advised him to subscribe for MeClure’s. 

I want you to look at page 17, McCluie’s 
for June. If that illustration were given to 
every boy in America on the sixteenth anni- 
versary of his birthday, do you suppose it 
would mean anything to those boys? With 
such illustrations and with such fiction as 
“Beltane” (up-to-date), let no one say that 
America demands the vile, infamous stuff 
that has during late years been circulated 
all over the world as literature 4 la American! 
I have written my boys in Vancouver, B. C., 
to be sure and get this June number; and I 
am ordering Met ‘lure’s to be sent them 
re gularly from now on. 

“Miracles—in Your Own Business,” | 
consider to be worth more to boys who are 
beginning serious study in school than any- 
thing I have seen in any magazine for years. 

Sincere appreciation for the stand your 
publications have taken on some questions 
vital to true character building—the up- 
growth of man! W. A. B. 
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‘ Magazines in one, and through it ave mnae orns rorever 

«e | keep in touch with the world’s Our chief chemist, years ago, came Since then, this gentle wax, ap 

h ina ’ I hinks bi andl to us and said: plied in a plaster, has ended 70 mil 

: lappenings. t thinks Ig, anc “I have found a way to wipe out _ lion corns. 

. says what it thinks. A live and corns forever.” 

4 li k | | di o. . We doubted it, as you do. But he Blue-jay is applied in a jiffy. It stops th 

4 IKable American isposition. had studied corns 25 years, sO We pain instantly. You never think of the corn 

, ’ ' ¥ : oo : ‘ tested his invention. after that. 

2 N lost of all it makes hes thin k and We supplied it to doctors, to hos- ‘.. 48 hours the corn disappears, without sor¢ 
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BAUER & BLACK, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings 
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There's a photographer tn your town. 
»., Rochester, N. Y 


Kastman 


Send 10% 


ESTERBROOK Pen Mra. Co., 
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| your photograph. 
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for this useful metal box 
containing 12 most popular 
styles including the famous 


4-70 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J 
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METAL 
COLUMNS 


“The Ones That Last A Lifetime” 


Because of their simple beauty the 
columns are the first thing people 
notice on your home 

If you would preserve their beauty 
against checking, splitting, rotting 
and other effects of time and weather 
see that Union Metal Columns are 
used 

The shafts of open hearth steel are 
formed in correct architectural pro 
portions They are protected by 
special galvanizing and a permanent 
coat of metalastic paint 

Write for our Column Book No. 6 
and ask your architect about Union 
Metal Columns. 


The Union Metal Mfg. Co. 


Nhat ‘ irers of Lighting Standards 


Canton, O. 
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Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights 


Thirty years’ active practice Experienced, personal con 
scientiou ice \ll business strictly confidential 
Book aplaining term tree Address I. G. SIGGERS, 
Patent La t, Bos NU. Buitding, Washington, D ¢ 





Following in Father’s Footsteps 


| Continued from page 21} 





field, whereas they are precisely the sort of 
product in which the Glow specializes.” 

“It makes no difference,” repeated Calfax. 
“TIL not agree to the sale.” 

“Very well, then,” ordered Lucian, as he 
knew his father would have done, “resign!” 

“No, Ell not resign. You'll have to throw 
me out.” 

An ugly fight followed. It was made pub- 
lie by Calfax. Of course, Lucian, backed 
by the force of Carr's Consolidated, — tri- 
umphed, but it began to be said that Lucian 
was quarreling with his father’s best and 
ablest lieutenants, and the stock of the Fair- 
field Company fell off in price. 

Upon this episode Lucian reflected with 
bitterness. It seemed to him that, in a 
peculiar way, he was being forced to pay for 
a measure of his father’s suecess. Thaddeus 
Carr, during his lifetime, had ruled with a 
heavy hand. By so doing he had been able 
to achieve on an enormous scale; but at the 
same time, by so doing, he had aroused in 
those whom he held so ruthlessly beneath 
his thumb, inward resentment. They chafed, 
monetary Considerations battling with human 
instincts. When the father died a new 

lera had been created; a time for readjust- 
ments had arrived. Thaddeus Carr's death 
meant, to men who had bowed the knee for 
years, a release from subserviency. 

“It's not that you're less forceful, Lucian,” 
his friend told him; “it’s merely that human 
endurance comes to an end. Your father 
went and their chance came, creating for 
you a difficulty with which he would never 
have had to deal. For you to hold men like 
Calfax in line would require twice as much 
force as it did for your father.” 


KIN to this difficulty came another 
the onslaught of the rival Snodgrass 
Company against the Glow. While still await- 
ing the report of the Keystone committee, 
Lucian discovered that secret efforts were 
under way to buy up, in behalf of Mr. Gal- 
lagher Snodgrass, the twenty-five per cent. 
of the Glow stock which was not locked in 
the safe of Carr's Consolidated. It was an 
altogether unexpected move. Rival inter- 
ests, worsted in money fights by Thaddeus 
Carr, had, years previously, abandoned all 
attempts to force an entrance into the affairs 
of the Carr enterprise. They had stepped 
from the lists, leaving Lucian’s father su- 
preme. Now, evidently, they were coming 
forward again. Trouble was ahead. 
It came in the form of a suit, brought by 
Snodgrass as a minority holder of stock, to 


determine in court whether or no the Glow 
Company was wisely and thriftily managed. 
Lucian defended the action, but the stock 
fell off. Time and again Snodgrass sought 
to make terms, but Lucian was as obdurate 
as ever his father had been. 

‘They're only testing my metal,” he as- 
sured his wife when she came to him, woer- 
ried by the fall of the shares. “They knew 
that they could not lick father. They want 
to find out if they can lick me. Snodgrass 
hegan preparing for this, probably, on the 
very day father died. Meanwhile, until that 
suit is settled, which may not be for a very 
long time, [have to put up with the igno- 
miny and broken prestige of having the Glow 
stock sell lower than it ever did before.” 

Of the troubles of Lucian’s early days as 
the head of Carr's Consolidated, the climax 
came in the Keystone report. The com- 
mittee, which had set out to determine the 
wisdom of the reorganization plan, ended 
that the financing of the com- 


by declaring 
Down went the Key- 


prernns Wis all wrong. 
stone shares! 

“But the financing was devised and insti 
tuted by my father!” retorted Lucian to the 
director who had made the report. 

“Tt makes no difference. [ts unsound,” 
came the reply. 

“But you stood for did not question it 

for years.” 

“T thought of it as a part of a large con- 
struction — plan something involved in 
| working the property to a larger scale.” 

“Well, why don’t you think of it in that 
Way now?” 

* Because T see now that it isn’t,” laughed 
the director. “You see, young man, your 
father had a very remarkable personality. 
There was something extraordinarily glow- 
ing, luxuriant and sweeping about it. If he 

i did anything, even if | was sure it was wrong, 


. he py yssessed 


I never thought of it as a mistake. It al- 
ways seemed a necessary step to a bigger 
scheme., He had very decidedly the trick 
of keeping us under a spell — sort of hypno- 
lized us into giving invariably favorable 
judgments. [lis death broke the spell.” 

“Permit me the privilege of exercising such 
aspellin my father’s stead,” suggested Lucian. 

“LT wish [ could, but it’s impossible. It's 
in the very nature Of a trance of that kind 
that a person ‘cannot yield to it twice. 
Whether [ want to or not, [| am afraid I 
shall judge you as I judge other men. Your 
mistakes will be mistakes to me — not freak 
dispensations of an all-embracing wisdom. 
Now that your father is dead I see that lots 
of things he did were blunders, but I never 
thought so while he was alive.” 

Lucian took stock of his situation. De- 
spite the fact that he had slaved sixteen hours 
a day—brought to his desk every ounce of 
energy, every atom of training and ability 
the shares of Keystone, Glow 
and Fairfield had. all gone below par — an 
appalling drop since the day before his father 
died. “Wouldn't the old man be sore if 
he could see what that son of his is doing to 
the Carr securities?” he overheard a man 
in an elevator say. 

“As a matter of fact,” reflected Lucian, 
“Tam doing nothing to them and I've done 
nothing to them. Im merely the victim of 
the fact of a great man’s death. First, the 
shares shrink merely because Thaddeus 
Carr does die. Then Keystone is ravished 
because in the very nature of things it was 
impossible for him to hand on to me the 
tools, vitally necessary to a big piece of busi- 
ness machinery, of confidence, of reputation 
for invincibility. Fairfield gets a body blow 
because father in his lifetime knew and em- 
ployed the very best possible methods of 
dealing with others, and Glow is in’ the 
doldrums for no other reason than that a 
new general commands the Carr fortress. 
No, it is not | who have done the damage. 
But [ have to take the blame for most of it. 
Next, LT suppose, they'll be saying I'm like 
all other rich men’s sons. Ah, well, it can't 
be helped!” 

These gloomy thoughts were weighing 
heavily upon Lucian’s mind when he stepped 
from his motor and passed into the library 
of his home. There upon the table were 
spread the evening papers. Finding an 
easy chair, Lucian settled himself for a 
quiet half-hour. A short squib caught his 
eve. It complained that the city suffered 
from the lack of art exhibitions. It went on 
to say that there was widespread appreci- 
ation of things beautiful. It concluded by 
saying that no more public-spirited — act 
could be performed by Mr. Lucian Carr 
than to lend, for the purposes of exhibition 
in the Gilchrist Museum, the famous Carr 
collection of Medieval images. 

‘They're coming fast,” he said to his wife. 

“What are?” 

“Troubles.” he explained. 
of a fortunate young man!” 


‘The troubles 


|F — had any hope that matters would 
end with the single paragraph he had 
read, he was soon disappointed. The sug- 
gestion found immediate favor. Other news- 
papers caught up the idea. “It is an oppor- 
tunity for exactly the type of high-minded 
act which Mr. Lucian Carr's illustrious 
father, who purchased the collection, would 
have been quick to seize upon,” commented 
one journal. The clamor grew; soon it was 
a veritable hue and ery. 

“What shall I do?” 
Herkimer. 

‘There's nothing to do. 
still!” was the advice, 

Phen came criticism 


Lucian asked of 
Keep perfectly 


Certain doctrines 
were aired concerning the obligations of 
wealth, and it was said that all hope for a 
general public appreciation of art would be 
killed if rich men, possessors of collections, 
pursued a niggardly and_ selfish policy in 
regard to them. Lucian’s wife was furious. 

“It's an outrage,” she cried. “Everyone 
thinks you are narrew and parsimonious 
utterly lacking in your father’s qualities. 
Lucian, you must find a way out — the 
images must go on public exhibition.” 

“But how? That mortgage forbids tak- 
ing them from this house?” 

“Pay off the mortgage.” 


“I can’t afford to just now. And besides, 
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AUTO-INTOXICA- 
TION IS NO MYTH 


UTO-INTOXICATON is 
caused by constipation. The 
bowels failtofunction properly. 

The lower intestine becomes filled 
with disease-breeding waste matter. 


Many physicians, who have long 
recognized the dangers attending the 
use of strong purges and of habit- 
forming laxatives and cathartics, have 

adopted the mineral oil treatment, as 
a saner, more natural way of com- 
bating the evils of constipation and 
auto-intoxication. 

Nujol conforms in every respect to 
the requirements of the mineral oil 
treatment. Its purity is vouched for 
by the world’s largest refiners. 

Most druggists carry Nujol, which is sold only 
in pint bottles packed in cartons bearing the 
Nujol trademark. If your druggist does not 
carry Nujol, accept no substitute. We will 
send a pint bottle prepaid to any point in the 
United States on receipt of 75c——money order 
or stamps. 


Write for booklet ““The Rational Treatment 
of Constipation.”” Address Dept. 5 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) ; 
Bayonne New Jersey 
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How Will Your Teeth Be At 60? 


Unless you care for your teeth as they show// 
be cared for, Time takes from them its certain 
toll. “‘Acid-Mouth’’? and decay, wv/ess pre- 
vented, work their destructive way. 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE 


To keep your teeth sound and white opens the way for bacteria of decay to 
and gleaming as the years roll on, use enter the soft interior. 

Pebeco Tooth Paste twice daily and We have a /ree “ Acid-Mouth” ‘Test 
visit your dentist twice yearly. Pebeco for you. Send for it. Then turn to 
will help you ward off “Acid-Mouth ” Pebeco in time. 

and the sure decay it brings. 

Never forget this fact—“Acid-Mouth” Send for Free Ten-Dey Trial 
is the estimated cause of 95% of ail . . 
tooth decay. It is said that nine out of Tube and Acid Test Papers 
every ten people have “Acid-Mouth,” 























The Test Papers will show you whether you hay 


unless they use Pebeco. Don’t think “Acid-Mouth” and how Pebeco counteracts it 

that you can escape this foe to good The trial tube will show you how a real dentifrice 

teeth unless you use Pebeco Tooth tastes and acts. Pebeco polishes teeth beautitul 
=e ly, removes unpleasant odors, purifie. the mouth 


Paste. and gives a feeling of freshness and keenness 
. : ‘ > Me a om re } » ¢ s 
“ Acid-Mouth” comes and works in Pebeco is sold everywhere in extra large sise tube 
z As only one-third of a brushfal is used at atime, 
secret. It destroys the enamel and Pebeco saves money as well as teeth 


Manufactured by 3 Salas da PL PY 9 Manufacturing Chemist 





134 William Street, New York 
Canadian Office: 1 and 3 St. Helen Street, Montreal 
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All worth while paints contain some 
white lead. The better kinds are 
chiefly white lead. The best 
kind is pure white lead. 





You can’t paint your house without using while 
lead; the more the better; the better the lead, the 
better the paint. “‘Carter’’ is the last word in pure 
white lead and the one you should remember. 











A Clear Voice—No Throat Strain 


If You Use 


LUDEN’S covci props 


Quick relief from coughs and 
iP tamele le Waele eel lelalitta 
LUDEN'’S have many 


uses 


In the 
vellow box” 


WM. H. LUDEN 
Manufacturing Confectioner 
READING. PA. 








When answering advertisements, 





it’s always to your advantage to mention McClure’s. | 








IANS kim YOu! 
| 
| 
lov : to fou C in 
| 
“A radiant « iplexton, a soft velvety 
H " "” you ied to tone h- can you 
ne possessing a greater charn 
A skin you love to touch is rarely 
found because so few people reall 
understand the skin and its needs. 
They neglect their skin and then use ee Te 
some powertul remedy, Or, they take Woodbury’s Fa ial Soap is the work of a skin 
excessive care of It for a time and _ specialist. Use this treatment persistently |} 
then forget it. Begin today to take — id -_ days or two weeks your skin |} 
— : - 3 shoul war paneer gor Lene stag er a prom 
4 “4 skin me riously You can make ise of that rreater clearness, freshness and 
it what you would love two have it by charm whie h the daily use of Woodbur 
using the following Woodbury treat- — ae A 25 cent cake of Le per a 
i re a acial Soap is sufficient for a month or si | 
ment regularly: weeks of this “skin you love to touch 
Lather your washcloth well with Woodbury’s a Get acake today. It is for sale by 
Facial Soap and warm water. Apply it to oe and toilet counters everywhere 
\ your face and distribute the lather thor- ‘’0Ushout the United States and Canada 
| oughly. Now with the tips of your fingers 
work this cleansing, antiseptic lather into Write today for sample~ Fur je we ut ill 
| your skin, always with an upward and out- send a “week's size” cake. For lc, san ype 
ward motion. Rinse with warm water, then Woodbury's Facial Soup, Facial Cream and 
i with cold—the colder the better. If possible /” a r. Addre The pt om Jergens Co., 
} Y\ rub a. — for a few minutes with a 2324 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio { {i 
\ pier ‘ — ays be particular to dry U yore tive in Canader, address The Andrew Jergen fy } 
ner oiel nwe Co., ltd. > hert « Street, 0 , . | 
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House of Joseph Lincoln, Esq 


home, 


America have 
| stands the 


beautifully illustrated 
Modern homes, 


} 322 Vier } inf 


Representin, 
The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association of Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Michigan, and The Associated 
White Pine Manufacturers of Idaho 








, Hackensack, N. J. 


| |" you would have the wood which possesses 
all the virtues of other woods, and has none 
of their shortcomings, for the outside of you 
| insist on 


| WHITE PINE 


Three centuries of building experience in 


attack of 
successfully than any other wood. 


It does not shrink, swell, crack, twist, Warp or 
rot—and once in place it “stays put,” 
years of exposure, even in the ‘closest fitting 
mitres and in delicate mouldings and c 
It takes paint and stains perfectly. 


If your lumber dealer is unable to supply White Pine, we should 
appreciate the opportunity of being helpful to you in securing it. 


“White Pine in Home-Building” i 
with old Colonial and 
full of valuable information and 
uggestions on home-building, and gives a short, 
concise statement of the merits of White Pine. 
Send tor it now. There 


prospective home-builders, 


Address, WHITE PINE BUREAU 
Bank Bldg., 


Forman €2 Light, Architects 


proved that White Pine with- 
time and weather more 


after 


carvings. 





is no cherge for it to 


St. Paul, Minn. 




































Be Good to your Books 
Protect them with a”’Gunn 


"OU ean start with one book section with top and base, at small 

cost, and add to it as you get more books 

able and non-binding; no ugly iron bands; easy to set up or take 
apart; practically dust-proof; superb workmanship 


Gunn Sectional Bookcases were awarded the Gold Medal 
(highest award) at the Panama-Pacific Industrial Exposition. 


“oo the famous “CGunn” Sectional Bookcase at your dealer's or write 
us for free new catalog, Hlustrated in colors, showing Colonial, Mis 
«jon, Sanitary, Clawfoot and Standard designs in mahogany and oak 
to harmonize with their surroundings 
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Doors are remov- 


Prices lower than others, 


Furniture Co. 
Grand Rapids 


*MICH- 
1820 Broadway _ 
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Earn Big Payasa Tree Expert 


From a farm hand at $25 a month to a tree expert at $3000 
a year -from monotonous grind to a fascinating, health 
ful, respected profession—-that is the rise of the man 
pictured here, P. E. Hudson, Jamaica, L 

Through the Davey course of training by mail hundreds 
of young men, like Hudson, have improved their con- 
dition in life. You have an equal chance \ few months 
study, at home, in your spare time, will fit you for any of 
the following positions-—-Il'ree Surgery, City Forestry, 
Park Superintendent, Fruit Growing, Tree Surgery and 
Fruit Growing, City Tree Expert, Forestry. These fields 
ire uncrowded; you will have more demands for your 
ervices than you can fill, Write today for book, *Ad- 
ventures in Suceess,”* and tell us which of the professions 
listed above especially appeals to vou 


The Davey Institute of Tree Surgery, 441 Oak Street, Kent, Ohio 














I shall soon have that Xminister bequest 
to settle up.” 

“Well. then, come out frankly and tell 
the public that the collection was not paid 
for,” suggested Mrs. Carr, in bitterness. 

“Oh, no, my dear. You don’t mean that,” 
replied Lucian. I'd not only give a nasty 
blow to the name, but I'd injure dangerously 
the credit of Carr's Consolidated. Can't 
you see that? Honestly, all I can do is 
to sit still and let them bang away at me.” 

“But you must do something! This in- 
iquitous criticism of you, this writing you 
down as a small man, is beyond endurance.” 

Lucian tussled with his problem and 
finally reached what seemed a solution. He 
would sell Rocono farm, and with the pro- 
ceeds pay off the mortgage on the images 
and then offer to loan them for a public 
exhibition. It took Lucian two months to 
find a purchaser for Rocono, and then his 
announcement that it was a keen pleasure 
to permit the transfer to the museum of the 
images for a period of six months, came too 
late. It was said that he had given his con- 
sent only under the pressure of opinion, and 
that the plan was really distasteful to him. 

“A far call,” commented his wife, “from 
an acknowledgment of public-spirited mo- 
lives on your part.” 


UT the case did not close there. The 

sale of Rocono created an immense stir 
and the public was, in almost one breath, mak- 
ing grudging thanks for the loaning of the 
images and berating Lucian for parting with 
Rocono. “Not the man his father used to 
be,” was on many lips. “It was a great 
thing for sport hereabouts to have a man like 
Thaddeus Carr interested in it and giving 
it the tremendous impetus of his great breed- 
ing-stables,” was one newspaper comment, 
and this went further. “No doubt Mr. 
Lucian Carr's sport instinct is as nearly nil 
as his enthusiasm for helping the public to 
an enjoyment of art, or his anxiety concern- 
ing the recent sharp drop in the Carr secur- 
ities.”” 

“Pretty bald, that.” observed Herkimer. 
“But never mind, for there’s nothing you 
can do about it. It’s axiomatic that the 
public never knows the facts. It does not 
matter with inconspicuous people: it’s often 
hard on the conspicuous ones. In your case, 
as you doubtless perceive, there is no escap- 
ing the hammering. The only way out 
would be to explain. But if you explained, 
they would come down on you doubly hard; 
there wouldn't be anything then too nasty for 
them to say. You're checkmated!” 

“Well,” returned Lucian, “I'm mum. 
What it comes to is this: that Ive got to 
settle up an old score of father’s by letting 
a lot of people think I'm a second-rater — a 
most unworthy successor to him; that Ive 
got to give to his name what might be the 
distinction, the honor, perhaps, of mine.” 

“Right,” agreed Herkimer. “And now 
tell me what you are going to do about this 
Xminister bequest?” 

He had hit a knotty problem. The fact 
was that it was difficult, if not impossible, to 
pay the Xminister bequest at that particular 
time. Drains upon Lucian’s cash supply 
had seemed to multiply. Not only support- 
ing the Carr securities, but death duties, 
certain tokens bestowed by Thaddeus Carr 
in his will upon employees and servants, ex- 
penses of the Snodgrass suit, added margins 
at banks necessitated by the drop in the 
prices of three stocks, the cost, considered 
by no one because of the wealth of the Carrs, 
of packing and transferring the images to 
the Gilchrist Museum, had seriously screwed 
down the figures of Lucian’s working bal- 
ance. A dangerous situation would be cre- 
ated if he checked out abruptly the amount 
of the Xminister gift. True, under the law, 
there were many months before it was a 
flat obligation to pay it. But the Carr 
reputation for big-mindedness, openhanded- 
ness, dictated an immediate settlement. 
That —a check gracefully presented with- 
out more delay would have been Thad- 
deus Carr’s method: was the method which 
Lucian, mindful of the chairmanship of the 
Xminister board, desired. Caution went to 
the mat with pride and ambition, and caution 
wou. He delayed the payment to the 
University. 

A little later the president of Xminister 
waited upon Lucian. He hinted for the 
check. 

“Under the law,” said Lucian, “I believe 
I'm permitted a leeway of twelve months in 
paying my father’s gift to Xminister In 
the light of prevailing business conditions, I 
think I ought to take advantage of that 
margin of time.” 

“But, Mr. Carr, the Univ 


ersity needs the 
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money badly — needs it now,” 
caller. 

“No doubt,” acquiesced Lucian coolly, 
“but [ have other interests which I must 
conserve.” 

“Tm sure your father, who by the very 
fact of this gift showed his affection for 
Xminister, would not approve of your 
course,” the President admonished. 

‘That is for me to judge,” returned Lucian. 

The election of a successor to Thaddeus 
Carr as chairman of the Xminister board was 
held. Lucian Carr was passed by. 

“Oh,” wailed Mrs. Carr, “why could you 
not have been born the son of an undis- 
tinguished, mediocre man? With your abili- 
ties, your industry, you would have risen to 
heights that would have caused Xminister 
to lay the chairmanship at your feet.” 

“Perhaps,” .commented Lucian, “but 
only perhaps.” 

A day did come, however, when the 
bequest had to be settled; when there was 
no escaping it. Lucian, in order to make 
up the full amount, had recourse to two 
expedients. One was to put on the market 
that block of Sky High which he had found 
in his father’s vaults. The other was to 
sacrifice a small portion of his Keystone 
holdings. 

The resuit of the first was that word was 
passed, “Do you know about young Carr? 
Someone has struck him with Sky IHligh. 
Old) Thaddeus would never have done 
that.” 

“Explain?” said Lucian to Herkimer. 
“What's the use? They wouldn't believe 
me if T did.” 

The result of the second expedient — the 
sale of the modest amount of Keystone 
was still further to depress the price of that 
company’s securities; and this produced a 
crisis in Lucian Carr’s affairs. It came to he 
whispered that there was weakness in Carr's 
Consolidated. 

“There is weakness,” 
himself, “ but how did it get there? 
me? No!” 

No other person, however, seemed to 
take this view of the situation, and the 
effect of the fall in Keystone was to lower, 
sympathetically, Fairfield and Glow. The 
legal action to test the management of the 
Glow Company was decided in’ Lucian’s 
favor, but it did not tend to lift prices. The 
drift was against Lucian. He had been 
tagged incompetent; if proof were needed, 
examine the ticker-tape. 
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admitted Lucian to 
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INCE the day your father died,” said the 

committee who met with him in his pri- 
vate room, “Carr's Consolidated has gone 
steadily down hill. It is a serious matter in 
the commercial life of our city when the shares 
of three such companies as Keystone, Fair- 
field and Glow drop away below par. Now 
we've come with a friendly suggestion. II 
seems to us — and we've discussed the mat- 
ter most carefully — if you would take in 
nominally as a partner, actually as the work- 
ing head of Carr’s Consolidated, some abl, 
experienced man... Give him — scope! 
Make him your alter ego. It will be money 
in your pocket and of the highest service to 
the business community. Then, little by 
little, you can begin to travel. Travei a 
little more each year. Gradually draw out 
and devote yourself to the natural and agree- 
able pursuits of a man of your situation, of 
Thaddeus Carr's son.” 

“To put it bluntly,” returned Lucian, 
“vou think I haven't made good?” 

“Well — no— no. Perhaps not that,” 
said one ponderously. “But you must re- 
member that vour father’s place was a vers 
hard place to fill. We all had such confi- 
dence in him.” 

Lucian sprang to his feet 
at them. 

“You gentlemen and others like you,” he 
declared, “are those who make rich men’s 
sons idlers, spenders, givers of monkey- 
dinners. You don't allow men like me a 
chance — the whole community doesnt. 
There’s a grand conspiracy to make us worth- 
less, to drive us to the flesh-pots. Conti- 
dence? ~Don’t prate to me of confidence! 
You know as well as I do that the one most 
needful thing to me in running Carr's Con- 
solidated is confidence, reputation. The 
machine barely moves without it; and yet 
when I set out with the determination to 
acquire confidence, how do you and all the 
others meet me? You meet me by making 
it just twice as hard to acquire confidence 
as you made it for my father to acquire it. 
You throw every conceivable obstacle in 
my path. 

“Tere I aim, in ck sper tle need of what il 
took my father fifty years to build up—in 


and thundere.| 
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need of a prime instrument of industry. 
And why am I in need of it? Not because 
T lack ability. Not because I’m untrained. 
Not because I’m not industrious. I’m in 
need of it beeause, to begin with, you always 
make a presumption against rich men’s 
sons. You refuse to believe that a prophet 
may be a prophet’s son. You simply begin 
by assuming that I’m a vapid-headed, addle- 
brained individual. You throw all the bur- 
den of proof upon me. That’s unjust, and 
you're guilty of another injustice. To whom 
do you compare me? With what testing-rod 
do you measure me? With the same one 
which you apply to my contemporaries, 
young men of my own age who have risen 
from nowhere, who age the sons of nobodies? 
Not at all. In your gross unfairness my 
every deed is contrasted with what you think 
my father, in the full ripeness of years and 
experience, would have done under like 
circumstances. If I seem a shade less wise, 
a degree less adept, what is your verdict? 
Poor stuff — the usual rich man’s son!” 

At the conclusion of this tirade, there was 
a silence. It was eventually broken by one 
of Lucian’s visiters asking: 

“Well, Mr. Carr, what is your answer to 
our suggestion?” 

“My answer?” returned Lucian. .“‘T will 
give it to you. Gentlemen, I shall remain 
at the head of Carr’s Consolidated.” 

For a long minute he looked them full 
the face. 

“TIL stay, gentlemen,” he pronounced, 
“until you'll let me make good.” 

He did not see the ill-concealed smiles of 
the directors as he turned away. But they 
were smiling. For they knew more than he 
could possibly guess. They knew of the 
cataclysm that was certain to occur. 

And it did occur. Two days later the 


news came to young Carr. Keystone, 
Fairfield, Glow,— yes, and Carr’s Consoli- 
da rent down, down, down. The 





crash had come. Oh, for that partner — 
that aller ego that the committee had talked 
of so earnestly! 

It was a — night for Lucian Carr. 
He went to bed a nervous, heart-broken 
man. Until the 7 nl like Jacob, he wrestled 
with himself. His soul was laid before him 
as never before. He even found himself 
calling on the spirit of his father to help 
him. 

Worn and wan he got from his bed as day 
was breaking. He had not slept at all. His 
first thought was of Herkimer. He must see 
Herkimer. But he dared not-call him 


up for several hours.- Finally he ventured 
to do so. He routed him out of bed at seven 
o'clock. He could wait no longer. 

“Come down at once and breakfast with 
me — alone,” was his message. 

“Do you know,” said his friend, when 
Lucian had told him all, “I wonder most 
seriously whether even your father, able as 
he was, could have made good in the task 
which you have set for yourself? He had 
fights, big ones, but he did not have to fight 
with every hand raised against him, with 
every mind prejudiced in prejudgment 
against him. He had hard races to run — 
the same races that you are running now 
— but he did not have to run them with 


the burden of another man’s life upon his | 


back. He had snares and pitfalls to avoid, 
but were they as insidious as those which 
you must avoid?’ 

“IT don’t know about that,” returned 
Lucian, his face gray and drawn; “but there 
is one decided advantage that he had — in 
his life the fierce encounters he had to make 
were distributed over a period of years. 
With me everything came at once. He 
died. The estate shrank, confidence was 
withdrawn and the business crippled, sub- 
ordinates began to even up old scores, rivals 
sprang to activity, legatees clamored for 
cash, closet skeletons became animate, and 
now — this! Every problem I faced was 
the more acute because there were a dozen 
other problems at the same time.” 

“True, Lucian, true,” said Herkimer, 
“and let me add a final thought before 
leave you. In your father’s youth he never 
faced the problem of a life of pleasure or a 
life of toil. When your father’s father died 
he did not have the temptation to shield 
himself and his own repute by dropping 
half-secret hints that all was not quite as it 
appeared on the surface. When he settled 
up his father’s affairs, he did not have an 
option to forego coveted honors, emolu- 
ments well-deserved, to cover hidden weak- 
nesses in his father’s fame. Yes, to my way 
of thinking, it requires mere character to be 
a rich man’s son than it does to be a rich 
man. But you will pull out — you will 
win!” 

“Of course I will win!” cried Lucian, a 
strange glow in his eyes — a light that Her- 
kimer had never seen there before. “Of 
course I will win! 
friend. Why, this cataclysm — this is my 
chance !”° 











I see it all now, old | 


And there was something wonderful, some- 


thing new, in Lucian’s countenance. 


COMING: To supplement Mr. Moffett’s invaluable articles 
that have helped so much to make preparedness and de- 
fense household words, McClure’s has been conducting 
a country-wide investigation to find out what would hap- 
pen if we became involved at once in the present European 


war. 


If one of the nations now at war should declare 


itself an enemy to the United States, it would not be a 
question of preparedness or defense, but of participation 


in the present conflict. 


What form would that participation 


take, how effective would it be, how would it affect our 
daily lives, our finances, our industries? These, and many 
other questions, are answered by this forthcoming series 
which will be written by Edward Mott Woolley. 
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splashing drops. The 
throbbed softly, keeping 
She rolled, a dead weight 
The fog pressed in on 
her — held her down. Time ceased until 
suddenly from somewhere out of sight a 
quartermaster turned out the deck lights. 
The lady threw off her rugs and the man 
sprang up to help her rise. He spoke rapid, 
low words to her. She shook her head, but 
the man laughed and took her in his arms 
and kissed her. Her soft lips answered his 
caress faintly; then she turned quickly and 
hurried from him. There was a mist in her 
eyes as though the fog had settled there. 
Morning broke, but the fog still held. One 
by one the passengers appeared, looking pale 
in the dead-white light. A few ventured out 
on the decks after breakfast, but none stayed 
long. The smoking-room and the lounges 
were crowded. It was not so much . silent 
ship as a ship of muffled sounds. A girl’s 
voice rose above the dead level.“ Like him? 
Of course I like him. He’s full of money, ,and 


long line of slow, 
steamer’s engines 

her just under way. 
on the land swell. 


fond of American girls.” 
room door would swing open and give vent 
to a fog of smoke come out to do battle with 
its rival, and bearing with it the monotonous 
dirge of the card-tables. “Three without.” 
“Double.” “No more.” Then, of course, 
there was the spaced, choked bellow of the 
siren, so regular that one could almost 
forget it. 

Time for luncheon passed; but the man and 
L’Inconnue had not appeared. There was 
no one to miss them. They came out at last 
together, the lady muffled in wraps, the 
man wearing a great overcoat. A deck 
steward was with them, carrying rugs and 
cushions. 

The man led the way to a gangway and 
climbed it to the boat-deck. The steward 
brought chairs and set them under the lee of 
the deckhouse. He looked up questioningly. 
There was no awning. 

“Tt's all right,” said the man. He himself 
made a nest of rugs for his companion and 
set the cushions at her back. The fog was 


Rarely the smoking- | 
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STORY-WRITING TAUGHT ian 


MSS. criticised, revised, and typed; also, sold on 
commission. Our students sell stories to best maga- 
zines. Free booklet, “WRITING FOR PROFIT,” 
tells how, gives proof. National Press Assc= 
ciation, Dept.112,Indianapolis,ind. 
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Date and title every negative at the time you make the 
exposure; Anuen, after you make the last exposure, write 
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falling in a fine mist. “Do you think it will 
be too much for us, after all?” he asked. 

The lady shook her head. “No,” she said. 

“It’s jolly — up here.” 

The man sat down and let the steward 
cover his feet; then he waved him away. 
As his bobbing head disappeared down the 
gangway, the lady gave a little sigh of con- 
tent. “Isn’t it wonderful what the fog 
said in her low voice. “Last 
I don’t feel — well, you 


does?” she 
night and today 
know — public.” 

“Don’t vou?” said the man, smiling. He 
took one of her gloveless hands and drew it 
with his into the sleeve of his big coat. 
“That's warmer, isn’t it?” he asked. 

She laughed. Her hand stayed in his, just 
stirring sometimes to make sure it was there. 
As on the night before, they talked little; 
but every once in a while the man would 
turn his head lazily and look at the lady's 
face. The air was tinged with cold, just 
enough to bring a glow of color to her cheeks. 
The mist gathered in tiny drops on her long 
lashes and powdered her toque and all her 
wraps with silver. She was very beautiful. 
She knew it; and knew that the man beside 
her was feeling her beauty. It made her 
happy. 


ib igex wireless operator stepped from his 

‘abin and hurried past. The lady did not 
start or draw her hand away. Instead, she 
looked at the operator with kindly eyes. He 
nodded and threw over his shoulder: 

“Just going down to post a news mes- 
sage. Germany has sent an ultimatum to 
Russia.” 

The lady felt a quiver go through the man 
at her side. “‘How nervous you are!” she 
said, and then turned to look at him. His 
eyes were glowing, but far-away. She began 
to feel alone. A look of trouble passed like 
a tiny cloud across her face. To feel alone is 
to be driven in upon oneself, and just now 
L’Inconnue was afraid to meet herself — 
the self that waits within for an accounting 
after madness. 

She started to talk, to try to bring the man 
back to keep her company. She drew his 
hand out and held it on her knee in both of 
hers. ‘D’you know,” she said, “Cm begin- 
ning to wake up, and I don’t want to — not 
till I have to. Up to last night I walked 
carefully on board as though the world’s 
eyes were needles ready to prick anyone that 
stumbled. Then you came along and stepped 
on my frock and blundered along, brushing 
all the needles aside as though they were 
just insignificant nettles.” 

‘So they are,”’ said the man, with a shrug. 

A blur of light came down from the heavens 
like the shaft from a veiled searchlight. It 
was a wan gleam from the sun struggling 
through a rift in the mist. 

“Yes,” said the lady, a little doubtfully. 
“You made me feel that way.” 

The man shook-his head. His face looked 
drawn and white in the false glow of the 
sun. “Not I,” he said. “It was the fog. 
The fog blunted everything. It shut the 
world away.” 

The tiny cloud of trouble grew on the lady’s 
face. She began to feel a little sordid, as 
though the fog had tarnished what had been 
bright and clean and had kept her from seeing 
the stain. She stared before her with wide 
eyes. “What is the price of love to a 
woman?” she asked. 

The man started at the question and then 
stirred uneasily in his chair. “‘Two tears,” 
he said. Then he added, “Cheer up. You'll 
forget it all when the sun really shines.” 

The lady went tense at the careless, jarring 
words. Her lips parted, then closed. She 
let go his hand and pushed it from her knee. 
“I don’t mind your not being sentimental,” 
she said, a little unevenly, “but — two tears 
— two tears — it’s — it’s cynical. Last night 
you were a flame. Fire burns us, but — it’s 
glorious. Today —today you are ashes. 
When the flame dies —"” She gave a little 
shudder and clutched at her rug, drawing it 
up. The sun suddenly gave up the struggle. 
The fog settled down thicker than ever. 

The man whirled in his chair. There was 
no far-away look in his eyes now. He caught 
her wrists in a crushing grip and drew her 
towards him. Their faces were very near. 
Her eyes met the full fire of his. “Am I?” 
he said. “Am I ashes?” 

“No,” she whispered. “Not now.” 

With morning came a limpid pale-blue sky 
and all the flurry of belated arrival. The 
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man attended L'Inconnue. He walked the 
decks with her, helped her on and off the 
tender, saw to her luggage, bought tickets 
and made reservations for London. He was 
contimually with her, yet, even to the casual 
eye, he seemed to walk apart. He moved 
with the smoothness of a man that knows 
exactly what he wants and how to get it. 
All about him was hurry and bustle, but he 
seemed quite cool except when his e, es fell 
on the‘news placards. Their flaring, printed 
cries made his nosirils quiver. 

When they were settled in their compart- 
ment, silence fell upon them again, but this 
time it was not the silence of communion. 
It was L’Inconnue who broke it with a 
nervous little laugh. The man looked at 
her questioningly. 

“Oh, nothing,” she said. “I was just 
thinking of what you said yesterday after- 
noon about two tears, and of something 
that I read once. ‘And the woman showed 
him all her heart, her flesh and all her dresses; 
but the man said, * “Show _me your soul — and 
r Il give you a penny. 

“That's not quite fair, is it?” 
“Who is cynical now?” 

The lady shrugged her shoulders and looked 
out of the window, but the bright sunlight 
blinded her. One saw too clearly in the 
sunlight. She closed her eyes and tried des- 
perately to live herself back into the fog. 
She clung to the fog as only women can cling 
to things that are past and gone. Her lips 
trembled, but the man did not notice. He 
was awake to lesser things, things petty and 
sordid, but that appeared tremendously 
material in the sunlight. 

The sun was flooding the earth with 
warmth and light as though to make up for 
its eclipse of the days that had gone before. 
It displayed everything to the sight, blotting 
out the world of the spirit, leaving nothing to 
imagination. It showed things of beauty 
jumbled equally with ugly things, mud, 
dead twigs and withered leaves. It brought 
out the hard lines in the man’s face, the 
straight, thin line of his lips, the dull glow 
of his absent eyes. 

“IT have made a blunder,” 
denly, half to himself. 

L’Inconnue started. Her eyes brightened 
and a faint flush rose to her cheeks. 

“I should have got off at Cherbourg,” 
continued the man. “I'll have to cross 
tonight.” 

The lady’s face slowly paled. She turned 
it away and looked out of the window, her 
eyes staring undaunted at the sun. The train 
pulled into Waterloo. She and the man rose 
on one impulse. He put his arms around her, 
and she laid her face against his shoulder. 
“There, there,” he said softly, trying to hide 
his impatience. 

“Germany sends ultimatum to Belgium!” 
shouted a newspaper vendor as the train 
stopped. 

The man kissed the lady quickly; her lips 
just had time to brush his cheek. They 
stepped from the train and plunged into the 
jostle of the hunt for her luggage. Before 
any other of the passengers, she was ready. 
Her trunks were piled inside and cut of a 
four-wheeler and the man was handing her 
into a taxi. He pressed her hand. She was 
off. Could vital things happen like that, so 
swiftly? She looked back, a choking feeling 
in her throat. Before she quite lost sight of 


him she saw him turn to give rapid orders 
to a porter. 


said the man. 


he said sud- 


EVERAL days later L’Inconnue sat by an 
open window overlooking the street. 
A servant brought in a little package on a 
tray and handed it to her. She took it list- 
lessly, but her eyes brightened as she looked 
at it. It had come by post from Paris. She 
opened it slowly and found a small case 
in red leather and the man’s card. On the 
card was written: “I stepped on your dress 
on purpose. Forgive me again.” She 
pressed the spring. The case flew open and 
disclosed two tear-shaped pearls, bangled. 
Through the open window, on successive 
days, had come hoarse shouts that were like 
the quickened pulse of a world gone mad. 
“Germany declares war upon Russia!” 
“Germany declares war on _ Belgium!” 
“England declares war on Germany!” 
‘Austria declares war on Russia!” “‘ Eng- 
land declares war on Austria!” To the man 
in the street it was cataclysm, but to 
L’Inconnue, holding two tear-shaped pearls 
in the hollow of her hand, the greatest war 
in history was but a little thing. 


“The Straight 


Road,” destine 1, we believe, to be even more sensationally 


successful than “K.” 


Pictures by Chambers. 
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Signal 


Big Guns in| 
French Nav 
Given by 
Klaxons 











HE decks are cleared for action. 

Grey, cold, frowning forms emerge 

from the mists—the gunboats of 
the enemy. 

A puff of white smoke from one—and a 
shell explodes to port. 

The battle is on. 

Gunners dart here and there, quick and 
skillful at their tasks. 

The commander on the bridge directs the 
battle without a shout. 

He gives his orders to fire by pressing a 
button—which connects with Klaxon auto- 
mobile horns on the firing deck below. 

The noise of the cannonading is deafening 
but the Klaxons cut through it like a knife. 

In the French navy more than 600 Klaxons 
have been installed to thus tie together 





bridge and deck. 
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A Johnson City, N. Y., home 
where moss-green roof and weathered 
sidewall effects are admirably combined. 
Architects: Messrs. Tiffany and Conrad, Binghamton 











HIS beautiful Colonial architecture 
is enriched by the unusual effect of its 
wide shingle exposure (11 in. on side walls). 
Permanency both of the colors and lay of — 
shingles, any exposure —is safeguarded by use of 


STAINED 


“‘CREO-DIPT sHiNnGies 


17 Grades 16, 18, 24-inch , 30 Colors 







The horn that can be heard in the din of 
battle can be heard in the noise and rush of 
street traffic. 








We insure “old-fashioned-quality” in They do not curl up and blow off. 
our shingles by selecting only best of | Every shingle is perfect—there’s no 
live cedar shingles. We preserve’ waste. Last a generation to save 
them with creosote against rot, decay, painting and repairing bills. Their 
worms and weathe r; fill them with use means true building economy 
permanent colors in any of 30 soft- true architectural effects 

toned effects. 





The sharp, impelling note of the Klaxon | 
never fails to get instant attention and 
action. It is the pedestrian’s protection 
against the oncoming automobile. 








The use of Klaxons on automobiles is so 
general that Klaxon has come to mean 
**auto horn,”’ and many horns which are not 
Klaxons are sold as Klaxons to unsuspecting 
motorists. The only way to be sure is to 
look for—and find—the Klaxon name- 
plate. 





Let us send you our Book showing 
one hundred “CREO-DIPT” 


THEY COME IN homes—and our Sample of Col 
ors on wood. Name of your 
id BUNDLES Architect and Lumber dealer 


fp a lll RE ADY TOL AY appreciated. 


STANDARD STAINED 
SHINGLE Co. 
1038 OLIVER ST., NO. TONAWANDA, NX. Y. 








There is a Klaxon for every kind and size 
of automobile—from the Hand Klaxonet at 
$4 to the large Klaxon at $20. Klaxons are 
made only by the Lovell-McConnell Mfg. 
Co., Newark, N. J. 















This Recipe Cabinet FREE to You! 


OUR cook books contain 50 recipes you don’t want, to one that you do. You often 
y search through three or four books without finding a much-needed recipe. 

This RECIPE CABINET is better than a hundred cook books because it permits 
you to use your own judgment,—to select the recipes you want; those suited to the appetite 
and income of your family. No sed arching through page after page, no waste motions. But, 
instead, labor saving —money saving—anguish saving efficiency 

Your recipes are in a handsome oak cabinet, that comes to you with a full supply of 
guide cards and a liberal quantity of blank recipe cards. You clip or copy the favorite 
recipes you find in magazines, books, etc. onto the cards. 


OUR OFFER, IN EASY PAYMENTS 








Better 

Than a 
Hundred 
Cook Books 


Worth its Weight 

































_ Herssaths Letter | Saving of /2 to 2/5 Coal Cost 
noaeetecita eco! Guaranteed the UNDERFEED ~ 


$40 on our coal last winter. Furnace is easy 
tomanage. No waiting until 10 A. M. to get 








e - heat up os by TLE = remove wv hen a big, successful c _ ern says to you: ‘We guaran- 
un Gold But aus quantity. | Before we could not grow flowers tee tocut your coal bills 44 to 25,"’ you've simply got to liste 
° <a acount, of = yyy And when on top of this saving you can have cleaner 
apparatus to be. had. Iam proud to be the and better heat, it ali means that you cannot afford to let 
(Signed) E. E. LORD, Peterboro, Canada the opportunity go unnoticed. 





For instance, read the letter shown to the left. It is 
from a cold part of Canada. It tells of more and better 
heat forless money the UNDERFEED way. And itisonly 
one of thousands of just such others which we will send you for the asking 

Please don't ignore this, but sign and mail the attached coupon and ‘get more 
money-saving facts about the Williamson UNDERFEED which today is " ¥ 
money in 35,000 homes all over the country. You incur positively no expense or ob- 
ligation in sending the coupon. 








oa o-O,. 4 fey, mene! 


NEW-FEED foley... 5 
NDERFEED BILLS 


Furnaces and Boilers ”2°% 









“Candle” Principle ’ 
Coal is fed from below in the New-Feed UNDERFEED, That'means the clean, 
live coals are always on top—never smothered—but in direct contact all the time 





Pp: i ker T = - 
If bought to a, - I EN CENTS, to cover the most effective heat lating surfaces. 
? or See —” ckin and shi ow Nosmoke, ¢ * . uuse these valuable heat clemeats must pass up through 
McClure’s, 1 year $1.20 $1.00 cost of packing - P PA gen Ta hednnne Pong stron bmn mer 
Metropolitan, 1 year . 1.80 1.50 ping, brings you this in- Easy fo.oreitts, " Beeryding 
The Ladies’ World, 1 year, 1.20 1.00 valuable Recipe Cabinet BD a gee ped pe B cnggy tthe popes og B pad wey ogy. ag he : 
The Housewife, 1 year... 60 .50 Free, and starts your sub- Ss “pecans Sent fee: i principle he UNDE si elke esp F grades 
48 big magazines in all $4.80 $4.00 scriptions to these repre- me ro? CONTE af an “ LO ay — = ing neha p ole two thirds « oh ; 
. . actually ( R e a =) wa he coupon also brings a very in ¥ 
SEND COUPON WITH 10c TODAY sentative magazines. book, From Overfed to UNDERFEED," free, which pictures and describes it all 
After you have received the THE WILLIAMSON HEATER CO. 
. 84 West Fifth Avenue CINCINNATI, OHIO 





McC. 3-16 

MeCLURE BOOK CoO., New York City. 
Gentlemen: 

Here is 10 cents. Send me McClure'’s, Metro- 
politan, The Ladies’ World and The Housewife 

I am to pay $1.00 a month for 4 months, and am to 
receive the 4 magazines for 12 months (48 numbers 
in all) 

The RECIPE CABINET is mine free 















cabinet and the first copies, 


ee eee ee ee eee ee eee ee es ee 
you send us $1.00 for four : 


The Williamson Heater Co. 84 West Fifth Ave. Cincinnati, O. 
Tell me how to cut my coal bills from 14 to 24 with a Williamson New-Feed ] 


months. 
Warm Air....Steam or Hot Water....(Mark X after system interested in) i 
McCLU RE BOOK CO. Chi os cade sabe hen bdeas ou Bilis, cigs 006s60snsseesbenes } 
ree : ‘ My Dealer's Name ft...2....sccscccsccccsccssescccccseccsscscccovcs H 
McClure Building New York DEALERS: Let us tell you about the New-Feed UNDER- i 





FEED and our 1916 proposition. Both are winners. 
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How to Invest 
Money Safely 


We have repared a special 
booklet telling how to in- 
= vest sums from $100 to 
=| $10,000, with perfect safety, 


to net 6 Ip 


in First Mortgage Serial 
Real Estate Bonds. t ex- 

lains w hy no one has ever 
fost a dollar of principal or 
interest on any investment 
bought of us since this House 
was founded, 34 years ago. 


Write today for the Straus 


Investors Magazine and 


Booklet No. C-551. 
S.W. STRAUS & Co. 


MORTGAGE »* BOND BANKERS 
STRAUS BUILDING Sth. € HENNEPIN ONE WALL STREET 
CHICAGO. MINNEAPOLIS. NEW YORK, 
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A Short-Time 
Secured Bond 


Interest and Principal 
Guaranteed 


To yield well over 5‘: 


NS 1 r Circular V 00 


Hodenpyl, Hardy & Co 


Securities for Investment 


14 Wall St., New York 
First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 


ADAM. — 
Investment 
Suggestions 


We have prepared a pamphlet 
which analyzes the trend of the 
investment situation and points out 
the influence present conditions 
have on bond values. 


Mla 





This pamphlet also describes briefly 
issues of Municipal, Railroad, Cor- 
roration and Public Utility Bonds 
that are attractive as a result of the 
remarkable combination of circum 
stances existing today. 


Send for this Pamphlet No. AS-164 


A. B. Leach & Co 


Invest nent Securities 
149 Broadway New York 
105 S. LaSalle St. Chicago 


Boston Baltimor 


) we 
Buffa ai , London 


en 


High Grade Stocks 


and bonds may be purchased by the 
PARTIAL PAY MENT METHOD 
A moderate first payment se — such a purchase 
te for Bo 


HARRIS, WINTHROP. ‘& co. 
Members New York Stock Exchang 


THE ROOKERY 15 WALL ST. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Buying Bonds Across the Border 


Editor of McClure’s 


T has been said that only an 
imaginary line separates the United 
States from Canada. For many 
reasons these two countries, never 

far apart, have been brought much 
closer together since the war started. 
It is not within the province of these 
articles to deal with other than financia! 
subjects, and no meation need be made 
of sentimental considerations. Canada 
and the United States have several 
strictly business reasons for close inter- 
course at the present time. 

The same phenomenal war order 
prosperity which struck the States has 
in at even more intensive manner been 
thrust upon the Dominion. The two 
countries have that in common. But of 
more immediate point and interest to 
the readers of this department is the 
fact that Canada is today offering to its 
southern neighbor at what appears to be 
bargain counter prices the choicest of 
its investments. New York has auto- 
matically and as a matter of sheer 
necessity ousted London as the source 
of capital for that great land of phe- 
nomenal growth, Canada. 

Among the two or three most impor- 
tant financial developments of the war 
is the forcing of this country into the 
position of a creditor nation. The 
United -” ates must take the place of 
England, France and Germany as the 
prov ider_ of capital for Russia, India, 
China, South America and Canada. 
Indeed, those portions of the world 
rich in natural resources and relatively 
poor in actual supplies of accumulated 
capital will cease to grow unless we fill 
the breach. Canada has shown wonder- 
ful adaptability in supplying a large 
part of its necessary funds in the last 
two years, but plainly it has not yet 
reached a_ self-sufficient position as 
regards capital. 

Every thoughtful man must know 
that, because of abnormal conditions, 
investment opportunities of the most 


enticmg character exist in foreign 
securities. There are the railroads of 


South America and Russia and the tea 
and rubber plantations of the Far East, 
to name but a few. Here are offers of 
from eight to fifteen per cent. on one’s 
money and future enhancement in 
price. But where is the machinery 
for bringing these attractions and the 
American investor together? What New 
York broker specializes in Russian rails? 
What American investment banker 
knows as much about Ceylon tea shares 
as he does about Pennsylvania consoli- 
dated 4s? In other words, 


Monthly 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 
“Your Money and How to Make it Earn” 


Financial Department, 











That is, the machinery for supglying 
safe, high-yield Canadian investments 
not only already exists, but has existed 
for a number of years. 

Estimates vary as to the amount of 

capital which Great Britain formerly 
supplied to Canada. But we know that 
today, aside from out-and-out war loans, 
it is nil. London has’ simply been 
paralyzed as the world’s banker. <A 
few years ago fully ninety per cent. of 
Canadian bonds of a certain class were 
sold in London. One estimate places the 
percentage of Canadian provincial and 
municipal bonds sold in this country in 
1909 as three and ninety one-hundredths 
per cent., im 1914 as nineteen and 
seventy-seven one-hundredths per cent., 
and in 1915 up to July as fifty-seven 
and twenty one-hundredths per cent. 
Canada borrowed about $200,000,000 
from this country in 1915, or just about 
as much as she normally borrowed in 
London before the war. 

There are offered now to the American 
investor three main classes of Canadian 
bonds: those of the Dominion itself, 
the debentures of some half-dozen 
provinces, and of numerous towns and 
cities. There are also available certain 
railroad securities. In the main these 
bonds are wholly safe, and nearly all of 
them afford a high rate of interest. 

The reader does not need to be 
reminded of the vast natural resources 
of the Dominion. But he should be 
told of the conjunction at this time of a 
record wheat crop and of enormous 
war orders. As in this country, the war 
order business has stimulated trade in 
general. Textiles. building, real estate 
and many other lines have improved 


in consequence. Filling these orders, 
together with an unusually large ex- 
portable surplus of wheat, has given 
Canada for the first’ time an export 
balance. 

Great Britain ‘is the largest buyer of 
wheat in the world. Owing to the closing 
of the Russian market she turned to this 
country and to Canada more than ever. 
Canada devoted 1,588,000 extra acres 
to wheat. Even in 1913, 222,544,596 
bushels of wheat passed through the 
twin ports of Port Arthur and Fort 
William, a striking illustration of the 
volume of this traffic. 

It is true that for a number of years 
Canada has been a heavy borrower and 
did have unhealthy booms, especially in 
the West. But the development of her 
vast natural resources has meant 
commensurate capital outlays. These 
resources are being rapidly made pro- 
ductive by borrowed capital. There 
is, of course, a question as to the sound- 
ness of Canada’s railroad development. 
Two of its great transcontinental 
systems have been built largely by 
Government aid. The president of at third 
system not so built, describes certain 
companies as “‘spoon-fed by too-lenient 
subsidies,” and he is further quoted as 
saving that “they must be reduced to 
sterner tutelage — in some cases, per- 
haps, handed over to the guardianslup 
of an official receiver.” 

I think there is no doubt that Canada 
has gone in too deep with its railroads. 
They have discounted the future too far. 
Some of them are white elephants, 
almost follies. Hundreds, thousands, 
of miles of No Man’s Land are overbuilt 
with expensive lines. But expensive 
as they are, these roads were probably 
more che: aply built than they could be 
in the next ten or twenty years. And 
no doubt a flood-tide of immigration 
will set in after the war that will soon 
make these roads pay their way. Thev 
are a heavy burden now, but Canada 
stands ready for the future. 

The canny investor had better leave 
to others these newer railroad securities, 
unless he prefers adventure. Also the 
debentures of provinces which have 
gone in rather deeply in the way of 
railroad guarantees, or of new and small 
western towns which have entered the 
street car business heavily, had better 
be left to others. Likewise beware of 
bonds of towns wholly dependent upon 
the mining or lumber industry. 

But after making every allowance 
there still remain really wonderful 

opportunities in Canadian 








the connection between 
foreign securities and the 
American investor, while 
close at hand, has not yet 
been made. At this writing 
it is much like the ferry 
boat which has 
reached its slip, but cannot 
quite maneuver its way in. 
Another six months may 


formatio ». 


But when we turn to 
Canadian bonds, the situa- 
wholly different. 
Canada is a 


tioa is 
Nominally 


almost It is edited by Mr. 
questions asked from time to time by the 
For partial list of subjects contained in the Booklet, see below. 


How the Financial Swindler Works 
see a revolutionary change. How to Avoid Worthless Stocks 
Safe Lnvestments for Litthke Sums How Big Investors Place Their 
Safe Investments for Larger Sums 
How to Choose a Broker 

How to Send Money to a Broker How to Care for Securities and 
Their Loss and De- 


Free Service to Our Readers 
COMPREHENSIVE. Financial 


McC.ure readers who write to the Financial Department for 
general information about financial, insurance, and investment subjects. 
and answers most of the 
investor in search of in- 


Booklet will 


Albert W. 


Atwood, 


into Cash 


Funds 


Reality cinemas. Wn tials Lists of Sound Bonds Prevent 
. " ry. - -" s : - 

, . ; i, : Ws Six Per Cent and Safety struction 
the border hardly exists. Bonds, Stocks, and Mortgages 


There are many strong in- 
vestment banking firms in 
Montreal, Toronto and 
other Canadian cities, in 
touch with the investor on 
this side of the border, 


Margin 


which know what he wants 
and know how to cater to 


Lists of Sound Stocks 
A Safe Plan for Buying Stocks on 


This booklet will be sent free on request. 
Atsert W. Atwoop, Financial Editor, McCuure’s MAGAzIne 


Your Money 


A Financial Education 


be sent free to 


Investments Readily Convertible 


How to Analyze a Bond 


How to Figure the Real Return on 
First Principles of Life Insurance 


Investment Opportunities of the 
The Partial-Payment Plan War 


Address all communications to 


provincial and municipal 
bonds. One conservative 
firm in a recent circular 
offered these bonds all the 
way from about five and 
three-eighths per cent. to 
seven per cent. Even such 
cities as Toronto and Mon- 
treal, whose stability, safety 
and solvency cannot be 
questioned, offer bonds to 
pay five and three-eighths 
per cent. Smaller cities in 
the eastern provinces, cities 
of say 20,000 inhabitants, 
whose position is unin- 
fluenced by the railroad and 
real estate excesses of the 
West, pay five and three- 
quarters per cent. Bonds 
of Port Arthur and Fort 
William are also offered to 
pay from five and three- 
quarters to six per cent. 
These cities command the 
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has vision, courage, self-confidence and __ bearing two and three endorsements. 
EEE i) ciation. Al! his articles are filled —, The absolute safety of these bonds is proved by the fact that 
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Partial Payment Plan and Investor's 
Guide (270 pages), revised to date, also 
Circular M-3 and Weekly Market Review 
mailed free on request. 
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When the War Ends 


Be prepared—anticipate 
what will happen in busi- 
ness by knowing what’s 
happening now. Babson’s 

Reports will post you. 

Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
reaction. Work with a definite 


policy based on fundamental 
statistics, 


‘tt 





Particulars sent free. Write 
to Department M-l4 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 

Engineering Offices Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Largest Statistical :-\ of ite Character 
a +B. 





























SOUND FIRST 
MORTGAGES 


We Pay 6! to 7% Secured by 
Oklahoma Real Estate worth thre« 


times the value of the loan. Th 
lemand for these first mortgag« 
in unsettled times indicates their 
unusual stability. First Mortgage 
do not shrink invalue—they aresaf« 
ind sure. Interest always paid date 
it isdue. Over $1,000,000 loaned and 


not a single cent lost to any Investor or 
a single foreclosure sale made. Ian't a 
first mortgage the right investment 
for you? Write for booklet deserihing 
methods, and ete of loans from $200 to $10,0u 















AURELIUS-SWANSON CO., Inc. 
41 State National Bank Bidg. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 








“SAFETY FIRST” 








e 1 r Virst Farm Mortgage 
e been purchased by investors every 
t the loss of a dollar 
We're Right On The Ground, and 
know conditions thoroughly 
me GROU OUR 6°; FARM MORTGAGES 
re not affected by changes in the financial 
' hit 1 worle They do not fluctuate 
t vlue, and return interest unfailingly 
Write for Booklet “T,” 
ind liet of offering 





J. LANDER & CO. 
Grand Forks North Dakota 
Pet. 188 Capita! and Surplus, $400,000 











Ghaoe Oklahoma AWS 
Farm Mortgages ZO 


ne Bafety prompt Interest pay we te 






. » the far rtgage business without the lose ofa 
ar t there is no better security the world 
than a good fa t 
Seep ron Booxier Mc 6 


THE F. B. COLLINS INVESTMENT CO, 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, 

















* THE INVESTMENT gc 


( , 

4 OF SAVINGS ( 

should be made in secured bonds In 

denominations of $190, $500 & $1000 
Send for 


BEYER & Co 


IAVESTMENT BONDS 
WAGRADWAY NEW Nok 














$70,000,000, Ponce 


Sold by Us Without the Loss of a Dollar to Customers 

Governn ate, Ci ind County Treasurers 
ceept thi ! of Bonds to protect Public Funds 
Put Your Savings in the fest of investments 
Vield 4 t Free from income tax Write 
Gog, eo Bonds of Our Counts FREI 


New First Nat’! Bank, Dept. 15, Columbus, 0. 











We pay 6% because Wyoming legal int. rate ts 8 to 
we give you the same 

protectic m you get at home. Why be content with 
? Resources over 


12%. Our stringent banking 


Savin 
Ww: 


Cavines Bank 


imagine any other book so helpful and 
useful to a young man. 


Interesting information about Rail- 
road & Public utility bonds will be sent 
upon request by N. W. Halsey & Co., 
49 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. Send 
for booklet Mc34. 


Hodenpyl, Hardy & Co., 14 Wall 
Street, New York, have issued a pam- 
phlet describing a well-secured bond 
yielding 514 per cent. Those who are 
interested should write for Circular No. 
M-66. 


Keane, Zayas & Potts, 15 Broad 


| Street, New York, will be glad to send 


to those interested Circular No. M-11 
describing a bond in denominations 
of $100 which seems thoroughly safe- 
guarded. - 


A. B. Leach & Co., 149 Broadway, 
New York, have prepared an elaborate 
list of bonds and some interesting data 
in a pamphlet entitled “Investment 
Suggestions.” Those interested in re- 
ceiving a copy should ask for P. hlet 

g a copy should ask for Pamphle 
No. AS-164. 


Those interested in Canadian Munic- 
ipals can obtain full and detailed in- 
formation on this class of high grade 
securities by writing to Wood, Gundy 
& Co., C. P. R. Building, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. 


Renskorf, Lyon & Company have 
ready for distribution a letter explaining 
the merits of certain industrial Preferred 
stocks, which the great improvement in 
industrial lines throughout this country 
makes especially timely. 


The Title Guaranty & Trust Com- 
pany, 993 Broad St., Bridgeport, Conn., 
will send upon request an interesting 
booklet describing Georgia farm loans. 
Write for booklet M-32. 


Sheldon, Morgan & Company, 42 
Broadway, New York City, publish 
an interesting book, D-2, explaining 
their plan for the purchase of standard 
securities In any amount. 


Your request sent to L. R. Latrobe 
& Company, 111 Broadway, New York 
City, will bring a free copy of the “‘In- 
vestor’s Guide,” together with the firm’s 
Weekly Market Review. 


Owners or prospective purchasers of 
bonds should write to A. H. Bickmore 
& Company, 111 Broadway, New York 


City, for a copy of their monthly Bond | 


Topics. This publication gives some 
exceedingly interesting discussions on 
bonds in general and Public Utilities 
in particular. 


“Six Per Cent. and Safety” is the 
title of a booklet describing a 6 per 
cent. short term bond, hitherto sold 
mostly to the banks, which, in denomina- 
tions of $500, is now being .offered to 
the investment public. Write to the 
Commercial Security Company, Knabe 
Building, New York City, for booklet 
MC 2. 


“Bonds of our Country” tells how 
bonds accepted by the United States 
Government may be purchased in 
#100 denomimations and on _ partial 


payment plan. Write for Booklet K, 


New First National Bank, Columbus, 


Ohio. 


*“How to Invest in Standard Securi- 
ties by the Partial Payment Method,” 
will be sent upon request by Harris, 
Winthrop & Company, 15 Wall St., 
New York. 


In their booklet “How,” Beyer & 


| Company, 120 Broadway, New York, 











McCLURE’S for MARCH 


COMING! 


pe wonder stories by favorite ALL-STORY authors. The 1916 Pro- 
gram of ALL-STORY FICTION surpasses anything in the history of the 
Magazine. Read this list of great writers in the order of their appearance 
in the next few issues—and don’t miss one of 
these stories— begin on 





Of a man who stood face 7 
to face in the presence 
of his Maker with a 
wife he didn’t know. 


Story of a Yankee girl - 
who just missed the 
clutches of the Oriental 
Dragon. 


A great serial of hunger 
for gold, love, conquest 
and power, fraught with ae > 
romance and adven- 
ture. 


The daring Ex-Inspector 
of Scotland Yard weaves 
the greatest mystery of [ummm 
his career. 


The fastest and most dra- 
matic railroad novel 
ever written about a 


| al 
brave man. UJ 


y 




















February 12th—by 


Louis Tracy His Unknown Wife 
Author of “One Wonderful Night,” ‘Wings 
of the Morning,” “‘Mirabel’s Island,” etc. 


February 19th—by 


Capt. A. E. Dingle 
~-The Sultan’s Barge 
Author of “The Quest of the Ju Ju,” “Made 
at Sea,” etc. 
February 26th—by 


Grace Sartwell Mason 


AND 
John Northern Hilliard 
—Golden Hope 
Authors of “Ysabel of the Blue Bird.” 


March 4th—by 
Frank Froest— The Maelstrom 


Ex-Superintendent of Scotland Yard 
Author of “The Grell Mystery.” 


March 11th—by 


Frank L. Packard The Iron Rider 
Author of “Greater Love Hath No Man,” “The 
Miracle Man,” and “The Beloved Traitor.” 


An unbeatable quantity of high quality fiction 
All in the 


ALL-STORY WEEKLY 


The world’s greatest fiction weekly 


10 Cents a Copy 


THE FRANK A. MUNSEY COMPANY 
EIGHT WEST FORTIETH STREET : : 


All newsdealers 


NEW YORK CITY, N, Y. 























Netting 6'¢% and 7% im denomi- 


Farm 22:63 
Millions placed without loss should 


inspire confidence Mortgages 


never more than 40% of appraised 
oans value Report of Dun & Brad- 


street Mercantile Agencies with each 


loan Write for further information. 


THE TITLE GUARANTY & TRUST CO. 
Rooms 311-312-313 


First-Bridgeport Nat'l Bank Bidg., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Northern Agents of 
The Georgia Loan & Trust Co., Macon, Georgia 


EARN $2,000 TO $10,000 A YEAR 


We will teach you to be a high grade salesmen in eight weeks 





at home and assure you definite propositions from a large num 





ber of reliable firms who will offer you opportunities to earn 

















To Banks and 
Investment Houses 


“For the past four months we have 
averaged well over one hundred inquiries 
per month. The percentage of actual 
customers obtained is also in greater 
proportion than from any other source.” 

The above (name on request) is an 
Extract from one of the many letters we 
have received from investment houses, 
telling us of the splendid results they 
have obtained from McClure’s. 

For further particulars address 


The Financial Department of McClure’s 
251 Fourth Avenue New York 





Big Pay while you are learning. No former experience re 
uired. Write today for particulars, list of hundreds of good 
openings and testimonia rol wu is of our students 
z $100 to & month. 88 neares' 
Dept. 529 NATIONAL ING ASSOCIATION 
New San Francisco 














| BECOME 
A NURSE 


lesson pages free. 
Fifteenth Year 








E have trained thou- 

sands of women in 
their own homes to earn 
$10 to $25 a week as 
nurses. Send for “How 
I Became a Nurse,“—24 
pages with actual ex 
periences. 48 illustrated 


The Chautauqua 
School of Nursing 
272 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. 





ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 


The Best Regular Services to 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, PHILIP- 








PINES, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW 














46,0 




















teeth. trols muscles 
of articulation. Stammering im 
Soop talk cor controller = itted 


con 
‘ 444) troller. S low rates this month. Write 
Peate and Beattie. Bex 82 Spencerport, N. + 


v 7 Invention fits mouth 
4 ME » ¢ — simple as false 


CUNARD LINE,24 State St..N-Y 
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describe in detail an attractive small 

payment plan for the purchase of in- 

vestment bonds which does not increase 

the cost of the bonds purchased. A 

copy of this booklet will be sent 7 ( (Caw e 5) 
(GSR 2) 

Swanson Company, 41 State National a 

Bank Building, Oklahoma City, Okla.,| F Z , 

a booklet describing seven ‘per cent. 2 5,000 MILES of service on any road is 

first mortgages. guaranteed in writing to purchasers of LEE 
Puncture-Proof Tires. LEE Tires were and 


request. 
are the first aad only Pneumatic Tires guar- 
anteed Puncture-Proof under a cash refund 


LEE Tires 


PNEUMATIC NON-SKID PUNCTURE - PROOF 











You can obtain from  Aurelius- 








To those interested, the Citizens 
- ° Savings & Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio, : 
1916 Acousticon Jf} will iadiy send Booklet D, which eB 
W. C. Upham, M. D., of Washington, D. C.. explains their system of Banking by | f 
writes us—‘“‘Where I could not possibly hear Mail : 
word of conversation, with the ‘ACOUSTICON ri 4 r 
. Nopersonwhois hard Oya 


tinctly E 
thi Instrument if possible to obtain it.’’ ~ ° ° : 
= inted praise of 250,000 cutsiaed ousemees The Pioneer Trust & Savings Bank, —— 


The unsti 
siciang load us to, unte you and every deat 7% 17 Pioneer Street, Basin, Wyo., offers 


entirely at our risk, withou of. ai 2 hs — let civi == 
Sine the 1916 ACOUSTICON —_— to mail free of charge, a booklet giving : 
own home, absolutely and entirely details regarding their plan of Banking | | 


perosit FRREE exeense |] |" “*" 


you need to to write sa: that are . 
deat andwilltry the ACOUSTICON. 1 Mie trial will not Booklet Me 6, issued by the F. B. 
WARNING! tpl re reason why every. Collins Investment Company, Okla- 
WARNING? on fra orien as we ey 20,40 net 3 homa City, Oklahoma, gives interesting 
“Pte stonnn ce coat information on high-grade Oklahoma 


Farm Mortgages. 



















are made Puncture-Proof by three layers of over- 
lapping impenetrable small discs imbedded in the 
pure rubber cushion of the tire, absolutely guard- 
ing both carcass and inner tube. Amazing mileage 
is delivered, not only through elimination of 
Puncture and Blow-out, but by increasing 
resistance to road friction through the use of 

“‘vanadium’’ treated rubber—the exclusive LEE 
process which toughens the rubber and augments 
its natural resilience. 


People interested in oil stocks, espe- 
cially Standard Oils, may obtain val- 
uable circular matter on the subject by 
writing to Slattery & Company, 40 
Exchange Place, New York, asking for 
| Circular 9-A. 


General Acoustic Co. 1334 Candler Bg We NewYork 
, Toronto, Ont. Office, Royal Bank 











Write for Descriptive Booklet ‘‘25”’ 
LEE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY ; 


Manufacturers of Rubber Goods Since 1882 . 
2 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PENNA. eS 














Valuable information on Oregon Farm 
| Mortgages may be obtained by writing 
| for list 12 to the Cronan Mortgage 
| Company, 903 Spalding Building, Port- 


WHO CAN po THIS land, Oregon. 


FROM MEMORY hide ‘ 
The Babson Statistical Organiza- 


tion, Wellesley, Mass., furnishes reports 
and weekly charts which help its sub- 
scribers to anticipate sharp changes in 
commodity and labor prices. 








Give the population of any 
place in America of over 5,000. 





Give every important date in world-history. 


He has 300,000 Facts and Figures stored away in 


his braip. Greatest Pneumatic Tire 


mn: ~ 
William Berol is not a mental freak. but a Booklet T, issued by E. J. Lander & Improvement of all Time 

supreme, living example of what his simple, easily Company, Grand Forks. N. D.. tells 

learned System of Memory Tr sining will do for any » = ” 

average man or woman. It is the only memory about six per cent. farm mortgages on 

system, the practical value of which is publicly rich agric ultural lands in the North- 

demonstrated by the teacher and advancec pupils. - 

No matter what your occupation, or where you are west. 


located, William Berol can teach his fascinating 
System to you by mail just as practically as it is 




















eS aught > fe — educational institutions in You can obtain any one of John 
Ba es tt cat Muir & Co.'s booklets by writing and 
TF | Forgot 9 mentioning McClure’s. These hand- 
books, each of which is a concise sum- = 
Explaine Bat It Does Not Excuse mary of information on the particular “3 
. 1e° Ine » “The Pz sal Fay ’ i= 
You cannot succeed in life if you have a weak subject, include ““The Partial Payment ey 
memory. It is always a handicap. If your memory "1. 99 46 a . 39 66 rs 
is poor, let this man strengthen it. He can—he will. Plan, ee Ye Lot Investment, a Odd 
Among other definite benefits, the Berol System Lot Prac mg, "$100 Bonds, and 
of Memory Training will enable you to remember “Odd Lot Orders. aa! 
names, faces, dates, figures, telephone numbers; it 
will correct. mind-wandering; you will be able to re- 4 
member the facts and plots of books and plays; you ‘ i 
need never depend upon notes. A few spare mo- S. W. Straus & Company, Straus 
ments daily at home is all the time required. - ae - ¢ Ad : 
Building, Chicago, and 1 Wall St., 
Full particulars of this man's wonderful i ? " a wie 3 . 
De pee fo ee ee Ne W York, will send upon request 
free in sealed envelop. Ask for them to-day. Straus’s Investor's Magazine, also Book- ¥ 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 543, New York [ | let No. C-551. j 
Harvey Fisk & Sons, 62 Cedar = 
Street, New York, have an interesting = 
circular describing bonds of the Do- A 
minion of Canada. Write to Depart- is 


ment 447. Look up “Lee Tires’’ in Te 


W. C. B.—Akron, O., writes: guar Tighe Skene 
H. M. Byllesby & Company, 208 


Financial and Insurance Dept. South LaSalle Street, Chicago, and 111 
Broadway, New York City, will send 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE | upon request a booklet describing in- 


vestment in bonds and notes of public 
utility companies including large organ- 


Distributors in all 
the Principal Cities 





Dear Sir: 


Permit me to express my sincere 
thanks for the information contained in your 
letter of the 16th inst. 

Your financial consulting service is 
@ very valuable feature of your publication, 
and I am sure that it is appreciated by all of 


your readers. 








izations such as Standard Gas & Electric 
Company, Northern States Power Com- 
pany, and Western States Gas & Electric 
Company. 





No advertisement is accepted for the financial 
section of McCLURE’S until after careful investiga- 
tion by trained experts of the personal integrity of 
the advertiser and of the soundness of the proposi- 
tion. While we cannot ouaaine “yr * result in any 

articular case, the acceptance of the advertisement 

v us is evidence of the strongest character that the 


advertiser is worthy of public confidence. 
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Motorize Your Haulage With 
The Republic Behind You 


EPUBLIC Trucks are 





























Specifications of Model 


made in the largest fac- F, 4-Ton 
tory in the world devoted —gotor — Continental — long 
“appl. to the manufacture of motor troke—3'¢xs5. Cooling b 


Bosch high 
Stromberg 


thermo system. 
tension magneto. 
carburetor. 
Clutch and Transmission. 
Ten-face dry disk. Selective 
liding gears—three forward 
and one reverse. Heat-treat- 
ed, case-hardened nickel-allov 


trucks—and proved in every 
line of haulage, in every duty, 
light or heavy. Concentration 
on trucks alone and our great 
olume account for the Republic’s 


‘ 77 lone aaseee B k teel gears. Center control. 
tt] love pr ' r ¢ . etter truc S Aules Front drop-forged 
cannot be built at anv rice. I-beam. Rear—internal gear. 

% . P . Nickel-steel gears. Ratio6'4 


| 7 tot. Entire load carried on 
} drop-forged I-beam. Power 
The Republic s transmitted through live 


shafts and internal gears bolt- 


e 
Internal Gear Drive ed on road wheels. 
~ a : : . Springs Front 38 inches 
"up insures more power with fueleconomy __ long, 244 inches wide, 7 leaves. 
} and tire economy. Liberal use of Rear 52 poy aa 4 inch- 
® ° . . es wide, leaves, 
nickel steel gives maximum strength. : 
: . a ‘ . Tires —Firestone, 35x3 front, 
. Phere is a Republic for every purpose: 35x3!4 rear; or pneumatic 
Model F, 34-ton $oos (illustrated tire equipment 34x4'% front, 
below); Model E, 1-ton $1275; Model aSES a tread Good 
- . rich, no extra charge. 
\, 2-ton $1575; Model T, 3-ton, the “ete 
; . , . Sie Steering Gear —Located or 
L? dre adnaught of truckdom, at $2350 PEF ag Poe se Oe mee g 
an Write for folder describing model in Wheelbase—124 inches. 
‘ ; 
which you are interested. Dealers  Equipment—Oil lamps side 
and service stations In over 200 und rear, horn, tool kit, tool 


box, flareboard express body 
9 ft. by 44 in. 

Electrical Equipment 
Westinghouse igniting, start- 


Republic Motor Truck Co. ing, lighting, generating, $125 
Dept. A Alma, Mich , U.S. A. extra. 
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Be An Expert ACCOUNTANT 


German French English 


pert Accountants— prosperous business future assured 

We Train You By Mail 0°. 25 

y time. Cost small 

payments tosuit you. Our course prepared and directed 
by noted Experts Coversevery feature—completed quickh 


Limited 

ini Special Reduced Rate 
Ask us how, for a limited time, we can offer special reduce: 
rate scholarship. WRITE us now for valuable free book 
LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 356-H, Chicago 


1585 Mecea Bide 
1600 Rroadway 
Cor. 48th St.. New Vork 











Book on Law Free 


“= Write today for our new 171-page book 
on *“*The Power of Law Training.” It carries 
a vital and inspiring messag 
man. 






10 x 12 feet “Steelcote” 
Edwards ready-to-use gar- 
age, $69.50 complete. Factory 









ice. Fireproof, Portable 
Buiekly set up. All atyles 
and sizes arages and No obligations. T 


Write Today—ryrxircanced price offer. 
American Correspondence School of Law 
1023 Manhattan Bidg. Chicago, llinow 






portable buildings. Send = 
posial for illustrated catalog. 


The Edwards Mfg. Ge. 313-363 Eggleston dave. Cinel 


WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 


by Rev. E. E. HALE, D. D., and 
other Unitarian literature sent FREE 
Address M. C., Arlington St. Church, Boston, Mass. 

















Musical Pieces, Minstrel Material, Make-up Goods 


Large*Catalog Free 


Vaudeville Sketch- Entertainments, 
es, Monologs, Dia- Parntomimes, 
logs, Recitations Tableaux, Drills, | 


| 
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Earn Big Salary! Hic salaried positions are open for Ex- | 





1. 8. DEMISON & ©0., Dept. 64, Chicago | 





Home, Mother and | 


the Cabaret 


[C Zontinued from page i i5| 





her tune, thus decked out in fantastic stripes 
and patterns, seemed to beckon her wild 
possibilities. It was like seeing her own 
sedate, primly reared, rustic self suddenly 
outfitted in garments of shocking gaiety and 
plunging into unimagined pleasures. The 
flashing thought instilled a novel color in 
her brain. It was as though she had taken 
some dangerous, fascinating drug. She 
had never before thought of her home- 
mother tune that way — a night-life romance, 
a thing to drink and dance and love to, full 
of luxury, of tantalizing yearnings. . 

“This is the life!” Fedora Rooney was 
directing her rough laugh to the little lyricist. 

This is the life! Undeniably Susie had 
wasted a great many years among the cows 
and chickens. ... In her saner mind she 
tried to resent this clowning monster they 
had made of her song. ... But she only 
remembered how dull the farm had been 
to her at times; she wondered how she could 
have endured it so long; she dreaded to think 
how she had promised, vaguely, to marry 
a big, patient, heavy man in the hay and 
grain business — children then and continual, 
irritating peace. Here in this great, magical 
city they could infuse the splendid flame of 
action and desire into the commonest, most 
sordid things. .. . 

A swaying couple, linked together ob- 
liviously, eyes heavy-lidded, bodies insep- 
arable, contorted to complicated steps, danc- 
ing so close to Susie’s table that they rumpled 
a corner of the cloth. A hundred other 


couples, weaving in and out to the same 
abandon, variously intoxicated by drink and 


music, were adding continual movement to 
a living cartoon of Pleasure. 

““Come on!” invited a chinless youth, ad- 
dressing a diademed Cruikshank girl. The 
two arose and joined the dancers. 

Little Peppy, raising his glass level with 
his blue chin, leered across at Susie. 

“To the song that put new speed in 
Broadway!” 

“New speed in Broadway!” echoed Susie 
in a voice unrecognizable to herself as, with 
the recklessness of a novice, she swallowed 
her cocktail. She winced and coughed, but 
continued to smile. It was a disgusting taste 
to her; yet its effect, almost immediately 
charging her brain with giddy desires, seemed 
to add a ravishing toxin to her blood — 
something like the tantalizing music of her 
home-and-mother song which filled the 
whirling room with wild emotion. 

“Dance?” Grancourt inquired in her ear. 

“Sure!” She was not surprised at the 
alacrity with which she consented. She 
arose, attempting an elegance to imitate the 
rising of the Cruikshank sister. 

“She's off!” Susie could hear the voice of 
Fedora Rooney speaking to her Peppy. 
Little cared the girl from Beeman’s Center, 
except to fecl an elation in the knowledge 
that she had been admitted into the cam- 
araderie of this exotic circle. The fascinat- 
ing arm of Eric Grancourt was around the 
slender waist of her ready-made suit. She 
was surprisingly unembarrassed by the fact 
that she knew nothing about dancing, her 
feet seemed to follow so naturally the grace- 
ful antics of Grancourt’s sophisticated legs. 
This was the life! “‘ Mother's face is gaz- 
ing” . . . she could unthread the words 
from the amazing fabric of orchestration. 
No! No! It wasn’t the kind, maternal Mrs. 
Mackintyre who was smiling knowingly 
through that dervish dance . . . some pleas- 
ant, sophisticated old sinner, who, during 
a life of nights, had been too wise to waste 
her hours in dull, domestic goodness. 

How marvelously this charming person 
could pilot her, never missing one complica- 
tion of time, through the maze of feet, skirts 
and coat-tails, everything whirling its own 
individual whirl, like a roomful of competi- 
tive spinning-tops. 

“You like me now better than you did?” 
he was whispering in her ear. 

She nodded, breathless, and looked up into 
his eyes, which were, in her estimation, as 
harmonious as the music which drew them 
around in a great eddy of tone. 

“If you'd lived the life as long as I have,” 
he was saying, “you wouldn’t hold a grouch 
forever over a little thing like that.” 

“The way you acted?” she managed to 
inquire. 

“Yes. You 
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“A Train Load of Books” 


What Clarkson 
is Doing for 
"the Book Buyer 


IN several hundred be 
Libraries in the homes of 
—- in 75 walk of life— 
laborer to ie 

college xX i and 
government official, cet t . 
ns who buy a fi few books of 
Popular fiction to the persons 
who pride themselves on hav- 
ing the complete works of al oy standard authors in 
De Luxe Editions artistically printed and bound — 
Seoeee, Tene es ones tel cai pra bert 
ecause, e no an you ° 
books tg et savi of from 


new—many et 
50 to For ave — you examine the boo! 4: in your 
own ) ++ - days before paying for them. If not 
satisfied, ret my expense—and owe me nothing. 


















Kx of Mohammed. Publish- 

Sample arta pony Cee ee. 
Fixe. Ly he x and Bow 48c. 
y price, 2 Wile Animale of North Amer- 

Thet Vesterdaye. Myprice, Se. 00. 
Brody t Collection 
We emgtograph. Napoleon's Mil itary Career 


Publishers: price $3 Publishers’ price, $2.00. My 
1. ay Glance. My uke * Cookin School Cook 
Book! ton z- 
ookkeeping — Book. My price, $1.38. 
People's sew Ciltehere Atlas of Wheat AY Mar ried People 
rs’ price ou: now. ul 8! rs 
Sion. “iy price price " —s $3.00. — — 
The Arithme Ip. Pub- w Without wyers. ib- 
= Help lishers’ price, $2.00. My 
ice, 45c. 
La ‘them 1 Per - fete nae H ~~ Kipli 
t tl on the dollar. Hugo, ipling, 
yy of tl at less than 25 cen —_ luge " 


Get My Big, New Catalogue 


My new catalog, sent free for the asking, tells you 
save 50 to 90 on book: isa poke 
in literature, giving nationa date of birth and death of 
aut the author's life and standing & literature, ete. Hun- 
tt “the book lover —the individual 


e 
reader—the rich man who insists his dollar’s worth — 
man who w: his pennies — tnd sett them for less mmeney. 
than any other America. ‘bok new and fresh 
and gporentped © please m tale t =o ee. I do not 
quibble, and id yn AY a cx or set of books re 
at my expense than to have a dissatisfied customer. 


David B. Clarkson, The Book Broker, 
333 Clarkson Building Chicago, Illinois 






















FREE *° YOU 


FOR 


10 DAYS! 
The World Famous 


Fran 
mi 
Electric Cleaner 


Yes, Madam, that is 
exactly what we mean. 
We will send you one of 
our superb, BRAND 
_ NEW, easy gliding and 
deep cleaning Frantz 
Premier Electric Clean- 
ers on 10days FREE 
> Cleaning trial. We 
are going to loan 
you free, this splendid cleaner for 10 whole days. 
Remember, this free loan won’t cost you a 
penny. We even pay all delivery charges. We 

ar every expense. All you have to do is to 
use it to your heart’s content for all cleaning 
purposes about the house! 


Without Cost To You 


Simply sign and mail the coupon below 
or write us and we will send you the full details 
of this wonderful free loan offer, and also our 
beautifully illustrated booklet. No strings are attached 
to this free loan offer. We want you to use the Frantz 
Premier for 10 full days just as though it were your 
own. Clean your carpets and —_ rugs withit. T 
it on your furniture, mattresses and wal = it in all 
the nooks a’ corners. We want you to see for 
yourself how it i up threads, lint and ravelings 
and every speck of dust and dirt. 

And then, at the end of the 10 days free trial if you 
are not more than delighted with the cleaner, you 
may return it, or we will send for it, without a cent 
of cost or obligation on your part. But if you decide 
that you simply cannot get along without it, then you 
may keep the cleaner and pay for it on 


Easy Monthly Payments 


The cleaner goes to you right from our factory, 
os direct from our Genter if we have one in — town. 
the 





And, tone mber, you get the = hrtam factory price — you —. 
| iY beeeedhenenred ntrerapnntl 
swamped with Free mee requests that we 


e expect to be so 
reserve the right to withdraw my offer after a reasonable 
length ; of ~~. Se send at one e ad your Trial. Remember 


si this coupon and lit to 
MAIL THIS COUPON Sign this Fw ted od L 
you we — mail you the full details of this great free trial offer 
7 payment plan. We will also send you free, the beauti- 
fully illus Send coupon or write today— at once. 
The Frantz Premier Company 
Dept. 1202, Cleveland, Ohio 

















Pe sseseeeey 


Sign this Coupon NOW! 


THE FRANTZ PREMIER COMPANY 
Dept. 1202: Cleveland, Ohio 
Witnout expense or obligation to me send full and 
complete details of your wonderful Free Trial and Easy 
Payment offer. Also your beautifully illustrated booklet. 
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Every Married Couple 


and all who contemplate marriage 


Should Own 


this complete informative book 


“The Science of a New Life” 
By JOHN COWAN, M. D. 


Endorsed and recommended 
by foremost medical and re- 
ligious critics throughout the 
U. S. Unfolds the secrets 
of married happiness, so 
often revealed too late! No 
buook like it to be had at the 
price. We can give only a few 
of the chapter subjectshereas 
this book is not meant for 
children. (Agents wanted.) 

Marriage and Its Advantages. Age at Which 
to Marry. Law of Choice, Love Analysed. 
Qualities One Should Avoid in Choosing. 
Anatomy of Reproduction. Amativeness. Con- 








Special Offer 


The regular price is 
$3.00, In order to in- 
troduce this work in- 
to as many neighbor- 
hoods as possible we 


will, for a_ limited 


time, send one copy of tinence, Children. Genius. Conception. 
our special $2.00 edi- Pregnancy. Confinement, TWILIGHT 
tion toany readerofthis SLEEP. Nursing. Hows Happy Married 


Life is Secured. 
Descriptive circular giving full and com- 
plete table of contents mailed FREE, 


J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING CO. 
25 Rose Street New York City 


Magazine, postpaid, 
upon receipt of $2.00. 














GRider r AGENTS Wanted 


i Secs aerenas eso. 
special offer on a sample to in’ uce. 
DELIV ERED FREE on approval and 30 
days’ trial. oie Send pak he nee wy 


x. ae. town to 


particulars of most marve 5 afer 
made on a bicycle. aan will be astonished 


L izes and colors in Ranger 
Most’ complete line in America. 
Other Cooma models 611.95, $14.75 and 
, 17.60. A few good second-hand bicycles 
i taken in trade, 83 to $8 to clear. 

Tires, lamps, wheels, sundries, parts, one — 
bicycle supplies at half usual prices. Do not 
Cy cL “Cc our 0.. DEP and offers, Write ‘Now, 

0. DEPT. 8-32 CHICAGO 









I Can Make You a 
Convincing 
Speaker 





Grenville Kleiser, famous 
teacher, guarantees this to earn- 
est Men and Women. 


People always listen to a man 
who has something to say—if he 
knows how to say it 

If you are lacking in this essential qualifica- 
tion, why not acquire it now—by mail, at 
home, in private ? 


IT IS GOOD BUSINESS— 
LEARN NOW 


HOW TO SPEAK 


CONFIDENTLY FLUENTLY —POWERFULLY 


—in SALESMANSHIP —at PUBLIC MEETINGS 
—in POLITICS —at DINNERS 
—in SOCIETY ~—ANYWHERE 


Grenville Kleiser will also teach you 


HOW TO DEVELOP SELF-CONFIDENCE, 
POWER AND PERSONALITY 


It will take only fifteen mintes of your time 
daily for a few months, and the results are as- 
sured. Mr. Kleiser’s successful students number 
thousands of men in every profession and busi- 


Will Benefit Any Man 


“No man, who if he did nothing but sim 
read the good advice you give, could help = 4 
benetited Your teachings are inspiring and 
elevating. They inspire confidence and thus 
remove all fear, the two important factors in the 
failure of many would-be public speakers.” 
Y E. Embree, Gen. Mgr. Farmers Union, Bangor 
sie. 


“Every Lesson Is An Inspiration” 








You can do just 


” 


different from Hicksville. 
as you please and nobody cares. 

“Oh!” In the exciting joy of the dance 
his words came to her with no offensive sug- 
gestion. Do as you like — and nobody to 
care! After all, life was short; and with 
youth-and money, what had a farm to offer 
her? What like this? 

“You ought to stick around with me,’ 
he went on, as smoothly as his dancing. 
“Teach you all the new steps. Under- 
stand?” 

““Dance-steps?” was her naive inquiry. 

“Dancing and — otherwise. You're the 
prettiest thing that ever came to this big 
town. I'm crazy “bout you. A few swell 
duds like Fedora Rooney wears, a little 
mixing with the regular fellas — wouldn't 
we make a team, you and I?” 

Again she looked shyly up at his handsome 
head which, in her estimation, typified all the 
worldly poise and knowledge a man could 
possess. She might have replied, but the 


” 


* home-mother-rag-tret was accelerating its 


pace to a frenzy of action. A specialist in 
the orchestra was imitating the crow of a 
rooster, the quack of a duck and the lowing 
of a sentimental cow. The piece ended with 
a sudden one-two crash. 

The roomful of whirling dervishes stopped 
dead still, flushed, giddy, applauding. 

“You'll make a corking dancer, honey,’ 
said the tenor, patronizingly fondling her 
elbow. ‘“‘Why don’t you decide to live the 
life and not go home?” 

“We won't go home till morning, anyhow,” 
she laughed, rather hysterically, as- the or- 
chestra blared wildly into the encore and she 
whirled into hisarms. Her face, close against 
his shoulder, was painted crimson with the 
flush of excitement; the pansies in her eyes 
brightened to sapphires behind which glowed 
hungry light. 

When they sank into their chairs the rest 
of the party had already resumed seats at 
the table. Glasses, bubbling with wine, 
were filled beside each plate and Fedora 
Rooney’s mood was high. 

“T will not raise my boy to be an actor,” 
she chanted in her throaty voice. 

“What d’you mean, actor?” little Peppy 
made pert inquiry. 

“Eric Grancourt, here’s an example.” 
she rippled, placing both hands on the tenor’s 
shoulders and all but pushing him from his 
chair. 

“T was just talking to Miss Mackintyre,” 
insisted Eric in his politest tone, addressing 
the table in general, “about when she and 
I were living in the same boarding-house. 
She was drawing eight a week in a hardware 
store and I wasn’t doing much better. My 
word! That was only a vear ago. We were 
both down and out then 

“You don’t call yourself so up and in now, 
do you?” asked Miss Rooney with the frank 
brutality which was, evidently, one of her 
most charming characteristics. 

“Take another drink, Fedora,” 
Grancourt, straining a smile. 

“He's giving you the I-knew-when stuff, 
dearie,” the large lady informed Susie. 
“One year ago he was earning nine a week— 
and look at him now!” 

“What's the matter with me?” asked the 
tenor, reddening a shade deeper than his 
alcoholic flush. 

“Don’t let’s lie to each other, Vernon,” 
quoted the lady. “‘What’s the use of drag- 
gin’ in salary among friends?”’ She stirred 
her champagne with the handle of a fork 
before partaking thereof. 

“Won't you sing something?” requested 
little Peppy in a tone of affected sweetness. 
“Now, Eric, don’t get sore. When Fedora 
said, ‘I will not raise my boy to be an actor,’ 
she didn’t mean anything personal. That's 
just the big line from my new song — say, 
it’s a scream.” 

Glibly he produced a typewritten 
from his pocket and glibly he read: 





bantered 


sheet 


“T will not raise my boy to be an actor, 
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Partial Contents 
The Law of Great Think- 
ing 
The Four Factors on 
which it Depends 
How to develop analyt- 
ical power 
think “all 
around" any subject 
How to throw the mind 


to greater 


into deliberate, con- 
trolled, productive 
thinking. 


Detailed directions for 
Perfect Mind Concen- 
tration 

How to acquire the Power 
ofConsecutiveThinking, 
Reasoning, Analysis 

How to acquire the skill 
of Creative Writing 

How to guard against er- 


rors in Thought 

How to drive from the ° > 
mind all unwelcome powerless to lift a feather, 
thoughts * 

How to follow any line of true of the Ww ill. v 
thought with keen, Because we don’t use our wills 
concentrated Power . * 

How to develop Reason- to circumstance, 


ing Power 
How to Handle the Mind 
in Creative Thinking 
The secret of Building 
Mind Power 
How to test your Will. 
How a Strong Will is 
Master of Body Power ever conceived. 
What creates Human 
Power. 


What Users Say 

“T hand you $3 in pay- 
ment: from what I have 
already seen I believe I 
can get $300 to $30,000 


worth of good out of it.” Wu Ting Fang, ex-t 
Cc 


D. Van Vechten, 4 ! . 
General Agent, No. West Express Company; 
Jife Ins Co., Cedar Company; Gov 


Re upids, la 

‘Will Power’ is a com- 
pilation of mighty force. 
My first week's benefit in 
dollars is $900.00—cost 


record 


eager, in 


$3.00; profit $897.00."" and women they 
J.W. Heistand, 916 Tri- position 
bune Bidg., Chicago, Il. 

“In my judgment 


‘Power of Will’ is wonder- 
ful.”"—-Owen J. MeCaug- others. 
hey, Secy. of Corp. Secur- it money, 
ities Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
“The character of 
‘Power of Will’ is such 


that he who reads and Send No Moner! a tuentiomnen:— 

puts forth effort will soon Although “Power of Will tice a 

find himself out of the emagn Sewer of Vill Ws @ 00-pageleather bound beck Power @ 1 
. containing more material than many $25 correspondence prove T agree to re $ 

common herd F courses, the price is only $8. The publishers will 4 or remail the book in 

Good, Pres. of Neb. L am. giadiy send a copy free, for five days’ inspection. 

ber Dealers’ Assn., Send no money now. Merely mail the coupon on 4 

Cowles, Neb. the right, enclosing your busin ard or giving 

“I have carefully gone treference, If you decide to keep the book, ¢ Name 

over ‘Power of Will’ and send the money. If not, mail the book 4 

find it admirable."’"—Chas. a. — ee oe a direse 

Olin, Editorial Rooms, EE ee ere ee ; 

Boston Evening Tran- 12-F Wilcox Block # 

script, Boston, Mass. ll 3 0. Meriden, Conn. + City Stal 








~it beeomes useless from lack of 


Ferris of Michigan, 
Never in the history of self-help literature 
And the owners regard it 
has been instrumental in changing the entire lives of thousands 
making them elf-contident and 4 
place of the fearful, 


whether an errand boy 
mighty corporation 
17 to 70, Pewer of Will can change ¥y 
can make a new man of you just 
Whatever you want in life 
power, prestige or 
but master the wonderful - ae m ofwill train 
ing taught in * 


“Power of Will’ Was My Guide” 
“Three years ago I was making $1500 a year and 
working day and night. 
dollars a week and have time 
the 
than any other 
These are the exact words of an owner of ‘‘ 
His name is not published, for obvious reasons, but will be 
gladly given in confidence on request. 

As remarkable as is his experience it might almost be called 
typical of what this wonderful course in Will Training is 
doing for thousands of men and women in every walk of 
life who are using ‘‘ Power of Will” 
accomplishment. 


What is “Will-Power”? 


The Will is the motive power of the brain. 
trained inflexible will, a man has about as much chance of 
obtaining suecess in life as a railway engine has of crossing 
the continent without steam. 

value without Will Power to 
Will, hitherto entirely neglected, 
derful power like the brain or memory and by the very 
method, by intelligent exercise and use. 


Today I make a thousand 
for other things as 
lessons in ‘Power of Will’ more 
thing do I owe this sudden rise.” 
Power of Will.”’ 


as the stepping stone 


Without a highly 


The biggest ideas have no 
“put them over Yet the 
ean be trained into won- 
same 


If you held your arm in a sling for two years, it would become 


The same is 
practice. 
beeause we continually bow 
unable to assert ourselves. 


from lack of use. 


we become 


What our wills need is practice. 


“Power of Will” 


by FRANK CHANNING Happock, Ph. D., 
leaders of thought as James, Bergson and Royce, 
It is the result of over 20 years of research and study Yet 
you will find every page in the 28 lessons written so simply that anyone can under- 
stand them and put the principles, 
noticeable results right from the very start 


Meant For You 


There are over 75,000 people in all walks of life who own 
them are such master men as Judge Ben B. Lindsey 
8. Chinese 
Assistant Postmaster-General Britt 


name ranks with such 
is the first thorough course in Will 


a scientist whose 


methods and rules into practice at once with 


Power of Will.” Among 
Supreme Court Justice Parker 
Lieut.-Giov. MeKelvie of Nebraska 
General Manager Christeson of Wells-Fargo 
Elmo Lewis, now Vice-Pres. Art Metal Construction 
and many others of equal prominence 


Ambassador; 


has there been such a 
asa veritable text book It A 
dominant personalities, ¥ 
unhappy, unsuccessful men 

No matter what your ¢ 
or the president of a 4 
no matter what your age, from 

our whole life 4 
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is yours, be Pub. Co. 
happiness, He vou 43, F Wilcox Block 
4 Meriden, Conn 
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A $2.00 BOOK FOR ONLY $ 


SE XK knowtence 


320 Pages ILLUSTRATED 
By Dr. WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, Ph. D. 
Noted Authority and Lecturer 
PLAIN TRUTHS OF SEX LIFE 
What young men and young 
women, young wives and 
young husbands, fathers and 
mothers, teachers and nurses 
should know. 
Sex Facts Hitherto Misunderstood 
In Plain wrapper, only $1. 
postage 10 cents extra. 


AMERICAN PUB. CO., 305 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 








STUDY AT HOME 
BECOME AN LL.B. 


Only recognized resident law school in U. S., Centerring Degree 
of Laws—LL. B Only law school in 









ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 


Baddles $3.00 ap Army Revolvers $1.65 op 
Bridles -00**| ** B-L Rifles . « .08 ** 
21.85 “| “Swords . 85 
-15**| ** 7 Bhot Carbine 3. 50 ** 
ents . « « %.86°*\NewUsiforms . 1.50 ** 
Colts Cal. 45 Revolver $7.45. Ctge.teeach, 15 
Acres Government Aaction Bargains illustrated 
and described in 420 large page wholesale and 
retail cyclopedia catalogue, mailed 25 cents 
East and 30 cente West of the Mirciocippl River. 


Francis Bannerman, 501 Broadway, New York 





Team Harness 
Leggings, pair « 











Send for Two 
Advertising Booklets 


In one of these booklets is an 
article upon the subject “The 


Competition That Kills,” by 
Louis D. Brandeis. 


oO : 

U. S. conducting standard resident scheel and giving same instroc- 
a by mail, Over 450 class-reom lectures. Faculty of over 30 
prominent lawyers. Guarantee to prepare graduates to pass bar ex- 
amination. Only law school giving Course in Oratory and 


To chum with Drew and Fairbanks — not 
for me! 


“I have personal knowledge of the benefits 
derived by many business and professional men 
through studying your course. As for myself 
I can place no estimate upon its great value to 


seo S00 “Sore 





nd 
et. 





me. The work stands for growth in personality 
and power, and every lesson is an inspiration.” 

lL. Van Doren, Vice-President, P. Centemeri 
Co., Kid Glove Manufacturers, New York. 


MF USE THIS COUPON, PLEASE, NOW wm 


FuNnK & WAGNALLS CoMPANY, Dept. 542, N. Y. 

Without cost or obligation to me, please send 
full information including price of Grenville 
Kleiser’s Correspondence Course in Public 
Speaking and the Development of Mental Power 
and Personality. 


PAE 








Date.... 











I'd rather see him squashed beneath a tractor 
Than sign up for a year with K and E. 
Why don’t he choose some honest occupation 

Like digging in the subway — hully-chee! 
There'd be some Art today 

If the mothers all would say, 
‘I will not raise my boy to be an actor.’” 


Miss Rooney shouted, “Rotten!” as soon 
as the verse was concluded, whereat little 
Peppy thwacked her broadly on the shoulder; 
and al! this seemed so comic to Susie Mack- 
intyre that she indulged herself immoder- 
ately in laughter. 

“Gee, Peppy! commented 


Some hit!” 





Public Speaking. 
Gov. Officials, Business Men, Noted Lawyers Students. Only insti- 
as of its kind in the world. Send today for Large 


School highly endorsed and recommended by 
Wot and 


. Special courses for Business Men and Bankers 


HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 160 Advertsing Bldg. Chicago, Ik 











12% DIVIDENDS PER ANNUM 
OS PAID QUARTERLY BY 
AMERICAN NAVIGATION CO. 


Engaged in profitable ocean freight transportation Divi te 
dends in 1915 were 13%: April, 3%, July, 3%. extra, 1° 
Oct., 3%, Ja ain., 3%. Investment insured 100% against 
disaster; 5% to depreciation; substantial surplus ; no pro- 
motion stock; no preferred stock ; no bonded debt. Par value 
of shares, $10 each. Price above par and advancing. Send 
for latest 1:01 and Folder 1D. 

0. MAY & 


1 Broadway, New York City, Phose Rector 1976 








In the other booklet there is 
a short story about honest 
goods which tells you all about 


the “Just As Good Kind.” 


Send your request to The 
Advertising Department 


McClure’s Magazine 
McClure Building New York 
























Drawing by 
Rose Cecil O'Neiv 


The Most Astounding Letters 
Ever Published by a Magazine 


The most amazing letters you have ever read in your life 
now on sale. 











are in PrcrortaAL Review for March 








They are the Prize-winners in the Contest we recently 


held on the subject of Birth Control. Some favor it. Others 






oppose it. We remain neutral. 





No other publication of PrcrortaL Review's standing has 


dared to bring this subject into the open for free discussion. 





Again Picrortat Review has led the way. 





Immediately this Contest was announced, thousands of 





letters began to pour in. They came from lawyers, preachers, 
Mothers and fathers 





doctors, teachers and philanthropists. 
The chief medical authorities in the land 





of families wrote us. 







congratulated us. The intense interest this Contest stirred 


up is one of the most astounding things we have ever experi- 





enced. 
















Don't miss these Prize-winning letters. They're the most 


thrilling human documents ever published! They seem to 






come from the very souls of the writers. 





If the welfare of your children means anything to you, you 
should not miss a single line of these letters. Sooner or later, 
directly or indirectly this question of Birth Control must 


How are you go- 






come up to you, whether you like it or not. 
Then seize this opportunity to 
Don’t miss the March 





ing to face it? Do vou know? 







learn both sides of the question. 





Pictorial Review 
15c. a Copy $1.50 a Year 










THE PICTORIAL REVIEW COMPANY, 
216-226 West 39th Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 







I enclose 50c for a trial subscrip- 


tion to Prorortat Review for four months beginning with the March issue. 


Il would like to see the Prize-winning letters. 







Name 







Street 
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Mr. Advertiser and 
Mr. and Mrs. Reader 


HE class of reaaers a magazine gets and 
holds determines the class of advertisers it 


will secure. 


You can tell by looking at the 


advertising pages of SUNSET that so many 
far-sighted, hard-thinking, result-checking busi- 
ness men would not continuously spend their 
money in it unless they were sure of its “‘class.”’ 


For the Reader 


SUNSET offers the most read- 
able, informing and best-pictured 
stories and facts of the Pacific 
Coast. It is the only high-grade 
magazine published in the West. 
If you have ever been or lived 
out here we don’t have to urge 
you to live with us again in the 
Pages of SUNSET. 


And to those who haven't been 
so fortunate, the best and easiest 
way is to spend a year with us 
for what a subscription to 
SUNSET costs. 


The fiction and articles in 
SUNSET are by the best writers 
of America; all its illustrations are 
by master hands of the camera or 
brush; many of them reproduc- 
tions in color from the oil paint- 
ings of truly great artists. 


What this advertisement 
to the “advertiser” is of interest 
to you as a reader or prospective 
reader of SUNSET; if the dis- 
criminating advertisers vou will 
find in our columns continue to 
spend hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to influence our readers, it 
is positive proof you can well 
afford to invest $1.50 and become 
one of them. 15¢ a copy at all 
newsdealers. 


says 





For the Advertiser 


What we have said here to the 
reader is the best argument we 
can give you. 


You can cover the Pacific Coast 
as thoroughly with SUNSET as 
you ean the whole country with 
every general magazine and 
weekly, and better than you can 
reach our territory with all of 
them. 


The purchasing power of 
SUNSET'’S readers is the best 
proof of its “class”; because the 
SUNSET country appeals to the 
cream of American civilization as 
the place to live or play in. 
SUNSET is read by the best of 
that class who live here; the most 
of them who've been here; and 
thousands who are going to come 
“some day.” 


SUNSET readers are the kind of 
folks who have or want the best 
of life; the money to buy it with; 
and the ability to appreciate it: 
both living and SUNSET, we 
mean. 


Any good advertising agency will 
tell you all about SUNSET; or will 
send you full details as to rates 
and such other facts as you ought 
to know. 


MAGAZINE 


Sunset Magazine Service Bureau Whatever you want to know about 
California or Oregon or Washington or any of the country west of the Rockies —the 
Pacific Coast Country as a tourist or for business purposes, our service bureau ts al 


your service. 


We have or will secure full information for you concerning routes, 


resorts, hotels or any Coast farming or business community and its opportunities: 
Send us ten cents in stamps to cover postage and we will mail booklets, answer your 
questions and forward a sample copy of SUNSET. 
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Miss Rooney, grinning over at Susie. “Say, 
that kid’s going to be some chick if she sticks 
around with the bunch.” 

“If Mother's face could only see her now!” 
exclaimed one of the Cruikshank girls. This 
afternoon — it seemed so remote to her now 
— Susie would have bridled at such an al- 
lusion. Tonight it seemed a part of the 
wild game of pieasure. 

“Eric, make ‘em play Mother's Face 
Trot again,” insisted Fedora, poking Gran- 
court in the-shoulder to divert his gaze, which 
seemed lost in the glories of Susie Mackin- 
tyre’s eyes and hair. 

“Let’s take the same drinks in a different 
place,” suggested Eric, arousing his expensive 
person. “They sing it from a glass bridge 
at the Witching Hour Frivolities.” 

“That'll be fun!” cried Susie Mackintyre 
eagerly. Already she was reaching for her 
coat, and she thrilled at the chivalric devo- 
tion with which Eric Grancourt helped her 
into the garment. Her honest, heavy hay 
and grain merchant in Beeman’s Center 
never thought of such finesses. A party of 
evening-dressed young men looked up and 
smiled as she passed. She was sure they 
knew who she was and thought her pretty 
she wished she had a coral décolletté like 
Miss Rooney’s. 


HEY did not have to request the tune of 

the orchestra at the Witching Hour. A 
troup of negro musicians in orange-colored 
tunics whanged it out on mandolin and banjo 
as they entered; and Susie's party,began danc- 
ing without the formality of ordering a table 
— plunged into the whirlpool of sound, just 
as they were, without removing their wraps. 
The colored musicians played the tune with 
a sensual fire quite African, adding numerous 
specialties, including the clicking of bones, 
a complicated system of freakish arpeggiones, 
and an occasional blood-curdling whistle 
which inflamed the dance-sense like a touch 
of raw mustard. Chorus girls in calico, 
carrying milk-pails with champagne-hottles 
obviously protruding, whistled it from the 
glass bridge, then took the floor to become 
figures of a midnight version of rural frolic. 
Then the floor was cleared for the riotous 
audience, who plunged in without ceremony. 

“Come — let’s!”’ cried Susie to her partner. 

It seemed twice as inspiring as it had at 
the other place. This extravagant hall here 
with its vari-colored roof of electric lighted 
glass seemed to make dancing a sort of urgent 
necessity. People whirled around, too, with 
less regard for the conventions. Men whis- 
tled, women sang shrill catches as they 
whirled. Men were redder of face, women 
whiter. The room went round for Susie 
much as though she were standing in the 
vortex of some wonderful, fiery pinwheel. It 
was ecstatic. She could understand now,. in 
the midst of this great storm, why people 
kept away from churches and jeered at 
preachers who railed against pleasures they 
had never experienced. You never know the 
joy until you've tasted. 

“T got to stop a minute,” said Susie to her 
partner. Her head was giddy, her hair 
coming down. 

“What a team we'd make!”” he whispered, 
as though the thought dominated him. He 
watched her closely as her pretty fingers 
fussed among her modest, brown curls. 

“We could do this every night — new 
place each time,” he continued. “With 
nothing to worry us — nothing but fun.” 

Susan smiled up at him her admiration 

“Let's dance some more,” she pleaded and 
gave herself to his arms. No. She had 
never before met anyone who charmed her 
so. The very wickedness of his eyes — what 
had she once read of a sprightly hero in a 
novel? “Alluring like bubbles in fine wine.” 
She had tasted them tonight. They were 
wonderful. 

They lingered at the Witching Hour 
l'rivolities until what Peppy called “the 
shank of the evening.” It was really long 
past one o'clock. 

“We don’t quit yet!” was Miss Rooney's 
edict as she arose, her eyes fixed in a peculiar 
Way. 

“No. We mustn't stop!’ echoed Susan. 

“Daylight’s our limit,” agreed Grancourt, 
rising and picking out the cloak-checks from 
his pocket. Here was a man after her own 
heart, thought Susie — eager as she to fly 
after pleasure as long as it was a-wing. She 
was fairly furious at the Cruikshank girls 
for quitting and going home with their chin- 
less escorts. Fedora’s voice, as she bantered 
after their departure, was several degrees 
harsher than when she first heard it. 

“Come on, little one!” invited the brief 
Peppy, standing on his tiptoes in order to 
reach a short arm around her shoulders. 


“We're off for the All Night Bohemian 
Cellar,” Grancourt explained, as they de- 
parted. ‘“*Lid’s never on till daylight in that 
joint.” 

As soon as they reached this retreat — 
quite broad and magnificent in Susie’s eyes 
—they settled tired bodies around a table 
in the midst of a throng as great as and much 
noisier than the one they had just quit. 
Peppy languidly wig-wagged for scrambled 
eggs and Irish bacon. 

Fedora yawned widely, showing a gold 
crown in a tooth far back. Also the per- 
manent wave in her Titian coiffure was be- 
coming a trifle impermanent. Her mouth 
was hardening, and under the strain of a 
prolonged evening an intricate pattern of 
fine lines was beginning to fill the corners 
of her eyes. Peppy, the hitherto jester 
of the party, permitted his long face to sag 
into heavy muscles and his left eyelid fell 


furtively as if desirous of stealing a wink of | 


sleep from its twin to the right. 

“Why don’t they play?” asked Susie, 
feeling keenly the desired stimulus which 
had drawn her, as on a flowery stream, from 
place to place that night. 

“The musicians are taking their supper, 
dearie,”” Grancourt informed her, at the same 
time reaching for her hand under the table- 
cloth. 

“ Pardon us if we intrude,” suggested Miss 
Rooney, not unheeding the move. She 
yawned again. 

“You do look tired, Fedora,” drawled 
Grancourt. 

“I'm not so tired as you make me!” The 
dramatic incisiveness with which Miss 
Rooney delivered the speech brought Susie 
up to a sense of unpleasant reality. The 
auburn woman's eyes focused on either 
side of her rather thin nose with calculating 
lustre of a creature about to strike venom. 
Grancourt rested easily on the back of his 
chair. His handsome face, somewhat swollen, 
retained its power to smile securely. 

“Got her goat!” whispered Peppy, blink- 
ing. 

“Don’t let us keep you up,” suggested 
Grancourt, insultingly. 

“She always gits a grouch about this time,” 
Peppy apologized, his left eye drooping com- 
pletely shut. 

“You mean you want to be left alone in 
N’ York with your little Rube friend here?” 
Hler hoarse voice came out disagreeably like 
the dragging of a dead weight over a rough 
floor. 

“T mean you're sleepy, darling,” replied 
Grancourt sweetly. Then turning to Susie 
he whispered, “Don't mind what she says. 
She ain’t quite herself.” 

“Good night!” Fedora brought her large 
voice into full play as she arose ponderously 
and heaved her opera coat over her shoulders, 
Then she turned to Susie. “Don’t be afraid, 
dearie, that you'll lose your es-cort — not 
as long as you've got your looks and your 
roll holds out.” 

Peppy, with apologies, seized the tall 
woman protectingly by the arm and con- 
ducted her toward the door. 


RANCOURT attempted a light comment, 

but the girl beside him was unresponsive. 
She was suddenly afraid to be left alone with 
this man, even in this crowded room. She 
gazed blankly after the departing Fedora. 
The mantle of rose, which had covered her 
eyes during the enchanted hours, seemed 
partly to have been drawn away to reveal an 
unlovely spectacle. The packed, disordered 
room, cluttered with tables around which 
sat gabbling parties, either too quarrelsome 
or too affectionate, was unrelieved by the 
spell of music which had once added a fairy- 
land charm to a vicious atmosphere. 

“Tired, dearie?”’ asked Grancourt, oc- 
cupying the chair next hers. 

“Everything seems to have fallen sort 
of flat like,” she confessed. 

“Maybe we'd better buck up on this,” 
he suggested, pouring fresh wine into her 
glass. She continued to gaze around the 
room which, to her, had taken on the gray 
light of a drizzling storm. 

“When you get the hang of things you 
won't git tired so soon,” he said encourag- 
ingly. She was about to ask what had hap- 
pened to Miss Rooney, who was used to the 
life; but she reconsidered the question. 

“You'll stick around and play with me 
awhile, won't you?” he went on, trying upon 
her the magic of his eyes. 

“I—I don’t know,” she hesitated. 
Surely, she thought, this man was much finer 
than she had at first appraised him. Not 
many ideas about things the way they looked 
at things at Beeman’s Center — but did the 
up-state standard count for much in a world 














G2 INVESTED IN 


VOGUE 


WILL SAVE YOU $200 


Before you spend a penny on your Spring 
hat or clothes, before you even plan your new 
wardrobe, consult Vogue's great Spring and 
Summer Fashion issues! Beginning with the 


Millinery Number’ 


The gown you buy and 
never wear is the really 
expensive gown! Gloves, 
boots, hats, that miss being 
exactly what you want, 
are the ones that cost 
more than you can afford! 


Why take chances again 
this year when by simply 
sending in the coupon, and 
at your convenience pay- 
ing $2—a tiny fraction of 
the loss on a single ill- 
chosen hat or gown— you 
can insure the correctness 
of your whole wardrobe? 


Vogue is a beautiful illus- 
trated magazine; the ac- 
knowledged authority on 
what is worn by well- 
dressed American women. 
Here are your twelve 
numbers (and one extra): 


Spring Millinery Feb. 15* 
The newest models in smart hats, veils 
and coiffures 

Spring Patterns 

and New Materials Mar. 1 
Working Models for one's whole Spring 
and Summer wardrobe 

Paris Openings Mar. 15 
The complete story of the Paris openings 
establishing the mode 

Spring Fashions Apr. I 
The last word on Spring gowns, waists 
and accessories 

Smart Fashions for 

Limited Incomes Apr. 15 
First aid to the Fashionable woman of 
not unlimited means 

Brides and 

Summer Homes May 1 
A journey “thro” pleasures and palaces.” 
News for the bride 

American Travel May 15 
Places in our own country well worth a 
visit at least 

Summer Fashions June I 
The final showing of the Summer modes 
that will 

In the Country June 15 
Society takes to sports and life in the open 


Hot Weather Fashions July 1 
The correct wardrobe for all outdoor 
sports 

Hostesses July 15 
The newest ideas in mid-summer enter- 
tainments 

London and Paris Aug. 1 
War-stricken Europe regains her balance 
and sends us new and fresh ideas 

Children’s Fashions Aug. 15 


Outfits for the infant and for the school 
boy and gir 
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“‘Nine out of ten women copy 
what the tenth does; the tenth 
is a reader of VOGUE” 


*Our Special Offer 


The Spring Millinery Number 
is already on the newsstands. 
If you enclose the $2 with the 
coupon below, we will send 
you, with our compliments, 
this authoritative outline 
authentic of the new mil- 
linery, making thirteen num- 
bers instead of twelve. Or, if 
more convenient, send coupon 
without money. Your sub- 
scription will then start with 


the Spring Patterns Num- 
ber, and continue through 
the next eleven numbers. 





peteveieliiacailae 


VOGUE, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Send me twelve numbers of Vogue, be 

ginning with the Spring Patterns and | 
will remit $2 on receipt of bill March tst 
(OR) I enclose $2 herewith and shall ex- 
pect thirteen numbers of Vogue, he- 
ginning with the Millinery Number.! 


Name 

(Please write name very plainly) 
Address .. 
City sede State 




















is an exact fac-simile reproduc- 
tion of the original passport used 
by BOARDMAN ROBINSON, 
the Metropolitan Magazine war 
artist. It is asilent and dram- 


atic story of the struggles of this 
great artist with frontier functionaries 
in his long and danger-fraught journey 
from New York to Petrograd and 
back by the way of the Balkans 
and Italy. 

Unfolded it measures over two feet 
long. It is nearly a foot wide. You 
can clearly distinguish the signatures 
of some thirty odd diplomatic Con- 
sular and military officials. A flap on 
the passport represents a considerable 
outlay in roubles with the Petrograd 
police and the failure of a carefully 
planned attempt to escape from Russia 


In this envelope 








without permission of the military 
authorities. 

The original passport is priceless. 
Boardman Robinson has willed it to 
his son. The few fac-simile copies we 
have made of it are faithful to the 
last detail. Enclosed in a reproduc- 
tion of the envelope carried by Board- 
man Robinson, it constitutes an un- 
usual and valuable souvenir of the 
great European War,—a souvenir that 
you will be proud to own, and to show 
your friends. In years to come it will 
doubtless attain considerable money 
value in the eyes of collectors. 


We have just a few hundred copies. 
They are not for sale. But as long 
as they last we will send one FREE 
with an introductory subscription to 
Metropolitan, ““The Livest Magazine 
in America.”’ See offer below. 





FRE 


duce to you the 





A Valuable Souvenir of 
the Great War to intro- 


Metropolitan 


THE LIVEST MAGAZINE IN AMERICA 








The Metropolitan is the forum and 
inspiration of intelligent progressivism. 
Three years ago the Metropolitan 
blazed the way for the new large page 
size magazine. It was then a magazine 
of 150,000 circulation,—a good maga- 
zine as magazines go. In three years it 
has grown to over 400,000 circulation 
with the strength that comes to a mag- 
azine with editorial vision. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT is now 
writing for the Metropolitan exclu- 
sively on the big, important issues 
America is facing in the crisis of her 
history. 

WILLIAM HARD, who would be a 
government expert if he lived in Ger- 
many, is telling in the Metropolitan 

what we must do now to meet the 

competition of the world, particu- 

\ larly Organized Germany, 
\ when Peace is declared. He ex- 

rhe plains the much-talked about 
oo and little understood ques- 
ANY. tion of German Efficiency. 





HENRY REUTERDAHL who was 
talking military and naval prepared- 
ness ten years ago, before it was fash- 
ionable, is showing in the pages of the 
Metropolitan what we must do to 
make our war dogs the fighting bull- 
terriers they should be. 

FANNIE HURST is writing her 
short stories for the Metropolitan; so is 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS and 
W. W. JACOBS, the great English 
humorist. 

LARRY EVANS, author of “Then 
I'll Come Back to You,” begins in an 
early number a “Singing River” novel. 

JOHN REED will cover the big political 
conventions for the Metropolitan, and ART 
YOUNG will illustrate his stories. Later 


he will junket South America and word pic- 
ture our neighbors for Metropolitan readers. 

Other notable contributors will be 
CLARENCE DAY, Jr., LEROY SCOTT, 
RING W. LARDNER, LOUISE DU TTON 
and ARNOLD BENNETT. 


The single copy price of the Metro- 
politan is 15 cents and big value for the 
money 


Se oat “ny Send only $1.00 with this coupon 
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Life Pub 





Co. 


Lif 
recently issued a Get- 
Ready Number. This 
was almost imme- 
diately followed hy 
an American Number, 
now on sale every- 
where. Lire is a patri- 
otic American paper, 
made by real Ameri- 
cans for real Ameri- 
cans. Other special 
numbers coming. Are 
you with us? 

bit CENTS 

j ESDAYS 
E V ERYW HERE 
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Orne ae Special 
Offer 
“Bring on Your Barbarians!” en 
find One Dol 
lar (Canadian 
$1.13, Foreign 
Z $1.26). Send Lis: 
Pa for three months to 
It Is Better 
If you are not thoroughly acquainted 
with Lire, to begin easily and eco- 
nomic ally by sending one dol- 
lar for a three months’ 
subscription, open only , a _ 
to new subscrib- y 
ers. See rates os only to — ees: no sub- 
in cou- scriptions renewed at this rate 
pon. LIFE, 72 West 31st Street, New York. S 





One Year, $5.00. (Canadian, $5.52; Foreign, $6.04.) 





“While there is Life there’s Hope” 





























McClure’s School Service Department is 
Constantly Helping Parents with 
School Problems 
This letter came from a Chicago home: 

School Service Department, 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE, 
McClure Building, New York 


Gentlemen: 
This is to thank you for vour courteous and prompt 


response to my inquiry regarding Culver and Western 








' ah a a fac Mi itarv ‘olleges. 
== etjen of Boardmne You will receive $1.50 worth of magazine read- Uitary Colleges Wissen warn tial 
ginal reproduction of e1 ing and a fac-simile reproduction of BOARD- ’ ah 
\ MAN ROBINSON'S passport measuring 28! RHH 

. . SS ee ee re 
in. by Il in. If your order reaches us 
\ after our limited edition is exhausted, your 
remittance will be returned you. Act now 

teehee ted \ and you will not be disappointed. 
order, stamp we h Postage extra 
le of the U.S.A —— —— 
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McCLURE’S for MARCH 


where everybody was too thrilled to care? 
She wondered if she were in love with him 
. . . they’d call him a dude in Beeman’s 
Center; but nobody she knew — in the hay 
and grain business, for instance — could 
wear a handkerchief in his cuff and make it 
look right. Why did Grancourt’s eyes look 
so tired? Maybe he had a secret grief. 

As if in answer to her mental question, 
Grancourt again slipped his hand over hers. 

“T’ve thought of nothing but you for a 
year. It’s been the idea of making some- 
thing of myself — something worthy of you 
— that has urged me on to effort all the time 
— caused me to work, work until I've risen 
so fast in my profession that ——"’ 

“IT thought Miss Rooney said you were 
out of a job,” she ihterrupted, using a strange 
bravery, as though some protecting spirit 
were invisible at her elbow, prompting her. 

“T’m sorry you believe her,” he responded, 
in a tone of patient forgiveness. “I thought 
you could see what a cheap knocker she is.” 

“I didn’t mean to hurt you,” said Susie, 
truly penitent. “Please forgive me.” 

“TI will, dearie,” he consented. “But 
listen — you haven’t really given me any 
answer.” 

‘About what?” she asked directly enough; 
but she well knew his drift. 

“Are you going to stick around with me? 
His eyes were still working their trick of 
charm, but he could not conceal an unpleas- 
ant glitter under the lids. 

“IT don’t know exactly what you mean 
by that,” she answered weakly. “How can 
I stick around, as you say? I live in Bee- 
man’s Center; my Mother—” Her voice 
quavered away. 

Grancourt looked at her a full minute 
before he spoke; looked at her so consum- 
ingly that she wished he would go—leave 
her to run away somewhere and hide. 


” 


“By Jove!” he exclaimed at last. “If 
you'll stay [ll marry you!” 
“Oh!” She regarded him vaguely. The 


promise seemed fair enough, but she won- 
dered if men always made love this way in 
the queer midnight environment. He had 
proposed to love her honorably — and he 
said it as though he were about to make a 
tremendous sacrifice. The hay and feed 
dealer in Beeman’s Center had always ap- 
proached her with a sort of reverence, plead- 
ingly, humbly. 

“I'm not the sort of chap who deliberates 
a year or two over a decision —” he hesi- 
tated, observing for the first time her de- 
tached attitude. “What's wrong, Sue? 
Mad at me?” 

“No,” she answered, and gave him a 
queer smile. 

“Let’s have some music and jolly up,” 
he insisted, turning the subject. “I know 
the leader here.” 

“You seem to know the leader every- 
where,” she commented, attempting a smile. 

“Oh, I get around,” he said complacently. 
“They've got a swell rag-violinist here. I 
tell you what let’s have. Your tune! An- 
other big dance, eh, what?” 

Susie nodded. She wanted to dance 
again with him, yet the fear that was growing 
within her asked many questions. What 
would happen to her life if she again gave 
herself up to that enchanted tune, that elfish 
changeling whose authorship she must claim? 

Eric Grancourt arose deliberately, lighted 
a cigarette-from a match-safe on the next 
table and strolled slowly toward the dais 
where, refreshed by beer, the bandsmen were 
tuning up, preparatory to a night of hard 
labor. Susie, torn between the same dread 
and craving which drug-takers must ex- 
perience when first they realize that appetite 
has conquered spirits, watched the graceful 
gestures of her admirer as he reached up 
familiarly and shook hands with the bushy- 
headed leader. 

* Bully!” exclaimed the tenor when he 
came back. “Feinberg is a regular fella. 
Crazy “bout your song; says he’s going to 
spring it in a new way — for your especial 
benefit.” 

“That's nice,” replied Susie dreamily. 

“Say, that orchestra of his can make a cow 
tango. I bet you never heard anything like 
the steam they'll put into it.” 

“We'll dance, won’t we!” she cried, color 
again rushing to her cheeks, her eyes bright- 
ening. 

“Watch us!” Grancourt responded with 


COMING: 


More stories by Wallace Irwin. 


enthusiasm, but his glance was directed anx- 
iously toward the stage. The orchestra was 
striking up a prelude, slower and more 
syrupy than the dance-tune required. 

“What's eatin’ °em?” he inquired crossly. 

“T didn’t ask for an anthem.” 
“That's the way I wrote it,” said Susie, 
drawing back and regarding him rebelliously. 
Grancourt, his back three-quarters turned 
to her, tapped a table-leg nervously with his 
swinging toe. 

“Oh, look! She’s going to sing it!” 
Susie leaned forward eagerly. 

“What in the world — has old man Fein- 
berg gone nuts? What’s that stage Rube 
going to do?” 

The comment was entirely lost on Susie, 
who still leaned forward, her chin resting on 
her knuckles. A girl of about her own size 
and complexion, dressed in a gingham gown 
and sunbonnet, had taken her place near the 
piano. At the end of the honeyed prelude, 
standing perfectly still, her hands clasped, 
the singer began in a clear, unaffected so- 
prano: 


“TI have wandered midst the city’s lights so 
tempting, 

I have seen the haunts of merriment and sin, 

But I long to walk again among the cornfields, 

Far away from wealth and strife and empty 
din ——” 


“Bunk!” sniffed the tenor, revealing his 
distaste by the glance he gave the girl be- 
side him. 


*“When I'm jaded by pursuit of vain ambition, 


When the grin of empty pleasure mocks my 


way, 

Then I think of Nature's joys I left behind 
me ——" 

“Get the hook!” muttered Grancourt 


under his voice. 
“ Keep still!"” commanded Susie distinctl:. 
The verse still going on. 


“— Home and fields and pleasant meadows, 
and I say:” 


Eric Grancourt turned upon Susie a look 
which she saw and shrank away from, just 
as the meadow thrush would wing an alarmed 
retreat from the aim of a hunter. Her 
thoughts were with the thrush, amidst the 
clover-patches of her own country. The 
scene, staged and set by a Tenderloin senti- 
mentalist, was real to her; real as her impulse 
had been in writing the song; real as the 
normal, healing embrace of her good mother, 
as the Sunday lessons in the ugly little white 
church whose roof showed vaguely through 
the elms beyond the west field. 

Her mother had always been so lenient and 
long suffering, and Susie was never an easy 
child to raise ... how the big, orange- 
colored moon had swung over the trees on 
the night she left home wantonly — for 
this! Her mother worrying now... . 

“My word! Crying?” asked Grancourt, 
but she did not look up. 


“ Mother's face is gazing from the window 
O’er the daisy fields for which I yearn; 

City lights may lure, but mother’s face secur 
Beckons for the wandcrer’s return. 

Fame and pleasure nevermore shall call me; 
Take me back to Mother and the farm. 

For there's nothing like a little touch of home- 

sweet-home 
To save a mother’s wand ring girl from herm.” 


The singer finished the chorus and the 
place rattled with a hail-storm of applause. 

“Queer,” said Grancourt, “the way some 
Broadway places spoil a good thing!” 

“The way Broadway spoils everything,” 
replied Susie, rising, her eyes snapping. 
“This is the first touch of anything human 
I've struck since I came to this awful city. 
You don’t like my song this way. No. It’s 
natural; that’s what you hate about it. 
You don’t like it any more than you can 
understand a woman until she daubs red on 
her lips and wears an ostrich-tail in her hair. 
Good night. I’m going.” 

“Back to your hotel?” asked the tenor, 
making a move to follow. 

“Stay where you are!” she commanded. 
He sank again into his chair. “I’m going to 
catch the next train for Beeman’s Center.” 


Also, next 


month, “The Straight Road,” the love-life of a girl, a story 
of passionate emotion, a strong. gripping, vital novel. Who 
is the author? That we cannot divulge. Read the story— 


for itself alone. 


Pictures by Chambers. 








The ‘Purple ‘Ribbon “Desig- | 
| nates the Watch You Will 
| Always Be Proud to Carry 


The Purple Ribbon on a South Bend Watch 
distinguishes it from all other watches. It 
is a reminder which says every time you see 
it: This is a watch you will always be 
proud to own because of its beauty of design, 
its life-time accuracy and its high quality. 


There are various models, sizes and styles 
with a price range of $16.00 to $100.00. 


South Bend Watches 
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model at $27.50 


Catalog upon request 


73 Studebaker Street 
South Bend, Indiana 











The new 19 jewel Extra-Thin 
Possesses 
features never before offered 
in any watch of this price. 


South Bend Watch Company 




















Underground 
GarbageReceiver 


The Sanitary Way to keep Garbage 


It is buried in the ground close to the kitchen. 
Only top and cover is ¢ xp sed, is convenient 
but never unsightly. It is water tight—snow 
and frost proof 
away flies, mice, dogs and cats. 

can easily lifts out for emptying. 

opens with foot lever, closes itself. 


cleanliness in the home. 








Refuse 
lurnace 


Rubbish Burners, Street and Park 
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emits no foul odors and keep 
Always closed, 
Dumping door 


Protects the house and grounds 


‘| Coal Chute - 
|| and CellarWindow 





It prevents your house, lawn, walk, flows 
XN and shrubs from being littered up and ruined 

with coal dust and stray lumps A wia 
door serves as a window, when coal is not being 
received. It locks from inside and is absolut 
»irglar proof. Can be put in already built hom« 
or built into a new one. 


Write for Catalog of These Two Home Necessities 
These two Majestic specialties mect the present day demand for sanitation and 
Send for the catalog and get the whole Majestic story. Ask 
your dealer to show you Majestic specialties. 
The Majestic Company, 611 Erie St., Huntington, Ind. 
Manufacturers of Coal Chutes, Garbage Receivers, Milk and Package Receivers, all-metal Basement Windows 
uf 4 
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Vetal Plant Boxes, Pipe and Pipet wm Ais 
























Seeds 


i Five of the Finest 
Bh Dok adm 


For 25¢ 


we will mail one packet 
each of the following 


famous Fordhook Vegetables: 
BURPEE'S GOLDEN BANTAM 
Sweer CorNn,the earliest and best 


firstearly; BURPFE’S BLACK-RED 
BALL Bert, deeply colored flesh 
and fine sweet flavor; BuRPEE'S 
EARLIEST WAYAHEAD LETTUCE, 
the earliest butterhead variety; 
CHALK'S EARLY JEWEL TOMATO, 
earliest first class tomato in the family 
garden; BuRPEE~-IMPORTED BusH 
L.iMA BEAN, pods are enormous and well 
filled with delicious beans. 25c buys all the 
above. Five collections for $1.00, mailed to 
different addresses ifordered. AS A COMPLIMENT 
TO THE LADIES we include with each collection a 
regular 10c packet of our Fordhook Favorite Asters, 
Burpee’s Annual for 1916 , 
The Fortieth Anniversary Edition,is brighterand 
better than ever before. It is mailed free. Write 
for ittoday and kindly mention this publication, 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Buildings Philadelphia 
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Contains valuable 
informative articles 
lines of 
in the hands of 
grower, whether 


written by experts in the various 
gardening, 


ind should be 
every flower or vegetable 
amateur or professional 
‘88 pages, four color and four duotone 
pk ites, besides numberles ; photographic 
~ to-life re produc tions. It lists all the 
tandard varieties of flowers and vege 
tables, as well as the best of the season’s 
novelties 
Mailed free to you if nth 


ou mentio publication 
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ao Roses 

reign within hergarden who 
chooses from our 1916 Rose 
and Floral Guide. Its 98 
pages picture and describe 
nearly 400 varieties of the 
world's best roses—14 in 
natural colors. Exqui- 
site roses fo? every 
locality and purpose 


Our Rose Guide 





will help you mak our 
rese garien tv my 
tiful. It'sfree. ¥ uld 
nd also ** Fairies 
R 1,""al ety dace 
bs setueal « Ss, suitable 
framin Price. 6c, include 
pon good on first $r.co order from our 
Guide. Send for both Guide and print to-day. 
The CONARD & Jones Co. 
Boxt72 
Rose Specialist Backe 

















West Grove, Pa. 
1 by so years’ experience 


Our 76th Ana Planing Guide FREE 














Full ¢ f helpfu Ipfu ruc ity in its field 
Describe es! leten rsery stock in 
America. Save aget commission—get hardy, true to 


name, perte ing postal today to 


nens only 
MT. HOPE NURSERIES, BOX 221, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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Vick’s ‘=<" Guid 
ickKS << Guide 
Now Several new features Contains For 
Ready vsiuabic practical Information on $946 


new varicties 1 or 67 years the leading authority on 
Vegetable, Flower and Farm Seeds, Plants, Bulbs 
and Trees. Send for your copy teday. It ts free 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 
82 Stone Street The Flower City 
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this was different. Lotta paused, her hand 
still at the curtain, her loose tea-gown drop- 
ping in lacy folds to her feet —a dark, 
tragic woman, listless and weary. There was 
not a hint of the dashing buoyancy and 
sparkle which had been so much of her 
charm. Like a flash, the girl’s volatile sym- 
pathy leaped forth and this time she burned 
at the doubts and suspicions of her friend 
which she had harbored. 

“Lotta!” cried Janet. She had not been 
able to recover herself for more. 

“Yes, yes, I know,” returned Mrs. Rey- 
nolds with a woeful shake of her head, not 
looking at Janet. “I do sometimes look 
like the devil in these off hours. The maid’s 
wrapping your dress. It'll be here in a 


moment. Come — sit down.” She walked 
to the window-seat. 
“But tell me, Lotta — please,” begged 


Janet, following. 

“Tell you what?” replied Lotta with a 
shrug, and, her back turned, fumbled for a 
cigarette. 

The girl’s face was filmy with bewilderment 
and sympathy. She desired nothing more 
just then than to aid this friend in distress. 
But with the change in Mrs. Reynolds 
herself had obviously come a change in what 
she was willing to accept from her relation 
with Janet. Before, without having reached 
the point of full confidences, Lotta had at 
least invited the girl's most kindly feelings; 
now, her manner bespoke an entire indiffer- 
ence to them. She seemed to make evident 
that any approach to intimacy was impos- 
sible and that, regardless of the odds against 
her, she would battle altogether alone. 
Janet, as she sensed th's, was not repelled; 
instead, Lotta’s self-decreed isolation  soft- 
ened the girl still more and heightened her 
desire to be of help. 

“Well, what do you want to know?” 
reminded Mrs. Reynolds, and sat back in- 
quisitively distant among the pillows. Her 
eyes had not yet squarely met Janet’s. The 
girl dropped to the edge of the window-seat 
and bent toward the other woman. 

“Why, tell me what's he uppened — about 
your mi urriage — everything!” she urged. 

“Nothing much has happened,” replied 


Mrs. Reynolds re flec tively, and then sud- 
denly, repellingly: “Why do you ask?” 
“Oh, Lotta — don’t!” begged Janet. 


“Well, you can see this — all this here — 
can’t you?” She lifted her hands to take in 

the room and, her brows up, looked about 
her. 

“Yes, yes,” caught up the girl. 
me — when were you married? 
you come here?” 

“Oh, I came here a couple of months ago,” 
and she examined the tip of her cigarette. 
“Quite scrumptious, isn’t it?” 


“But tell 
When did 


L YTTA paused, leaving Janet even more 
perplexed.“ And you — how have you 
been?” Lotta’s question had come with the 
hint of a rising inflection and totally without 
interest. 

“Oh, I've been splendid; 
Lotta, you!” 

“Splendid, eh? Well, you don’t particu- 

larly look it,” bluntly returned Mrs. Rey- 
nolds with a restrained, miserable laugh and, 
perhaps to cover embarrassment, she leaned 
forward to knock her ashes. Before she had 
gone on, the girl reflected that, along with the 
change in what Lotta would take from her 
relation with Janet, had come as marked a 
change in what she would give. The old note 
of affectionate protection was lacking; her 
manner no longer expressed a kindly, half- 
parental desire to assuage hurts and give 
whatever of comfort or understanding she 
could. Ill-will was not precisely involved, 
but every cadence of Mrs. Reynolds's voice, 
every averted turn of her glance, seemed to 
say that it was impossible that there could 
be a friendship, even a comfortable compan- 
ionship, between them. An hour earlier and 
this would have been cause for many of 
Janet’s most acute fears; now, even Mrs. 
Reynolds's next words, when she did proceed, 
did not evoke alarm. 

“Every once in a while, around in restau- 
rants, I see Butler,” she remarked casually, 
still escaping the girl's eye. “I take it you've 
got things all messed up still!” 

Janet crimsoned; that horrid thing in her 
life seemed always to be springing up. She 
was about to reply when the maid came into 


but it’s you, 


the room bearing the dress, done up into a 
neatly-tied parcel. 

“Oh, yes—on the chair there, please,” 
directed Mrs. Reynolds, pointing. Noise- 
lessly the maid deposited the package. 
There was the silence of an interruption until 
she had departed. The girl was about to 
speak but Lotta raised a forbidding hand and 
held it, with its thin column of blue smoke, 
until Janet, not very certain anyway of what 
she was going to say, nodded acquiescence. 
The other woman for the first time directly 
met her eye. 

“Now, listen, my dear.” Her glance did 
not waver; her tone had become more 
kindly, but it was pregnant; the pause inten- 
sified the moment. “There’s your dress. 
I want you to take it away and you're 
never — never,” she gestured in emphasis 
with her cigarette, “to come here again.” 

The girl’s eyes were wide; her lips slightly 
parted. At the decision and finality of Mrs. 
Reynolds’s voice and eye, she was surprised: 
it seemed summary punishment even for that 
incivility of months which she had not been 
able to overcome. But Janet was not angry 
— her sympathy for this woman in her tragic 
isolation made her anxious to explain. 

“I know I should have come when you 
wrote,” she began. “I’ve been absurd. Oh, 
I’m so sorry.” 

“It’s not that,” asserted Lotta, and got 
abruptly to her feet. “I’m not put out — 
not in the least. I still think you're a very 
charming, very sweet little girl.” She was 





leading the way deliberately across the 
room; Janet rose. “I did want to see 
you—did have something to say to you, 
but 





“Lotta, you're offended!” declared Janet, 
with a sharp tap on the floor with her parasol. 
Mrs. Reynolds turned about, a mirthless 
smile flickering at the corners of her mouth. 

“No, I'm not,” she said, and shock her 
head as if too tired to argue. 

“Then why won't you tell me about your- 
self, about your marriage — tell me what 
you were going to say. I've been awfully 
rude; I would have come if I could.” 

“Would you?” questioned Lotta, incredu- 
lous, and lifted the parcel from the chair. 

There was a sudden soft tap at the door. 
The maid entered with afternoon papers. 
She laid them on the table and went out 
again. Meanwhile Janet had crossed slowly 
over and stood facing Lotta, who was holding 
the bundle out to her. 

“Would I have come?” the girl resumed. 
“Yes, if L could have. Can’t you understand? 
Don’t you see?” She ignored Lotta’s burden 
and threw a small, beseeching hand toward 
her. 

“Yes, I understand! I see — lots.” 

“Then you'll forgive me!” 

“Oh, there’s nothing to forgive.” Mrs. 
Reynolds's reply had been a little impatient, 
and she forced the dress upon Janet. She 
hooked her arm into the girl’s and guided her 
toward the door. “Funny, isn’t it?” she 
mused, “‘ you and I being in pretty much the 
same kind of fix,’ and tried to smile. 

Janet made an abrupt motion to pull 
away, but Lotta did not release her, and 
continued: “Don’t be frightened; all I 
mean is that we both reached out for a !ot of 
things and both of us came croppers trying 
to get them. Didn't we?” 

“But I haven't come a cropper!” pro 
tested Janet vehemently, and this time 
jerked her arm clear. They were standing by 
the curtain at the entrance of the room. 

“Haven't you?” asked Lotta indiffer- 
ently. “Well, I have.” 

“No! No! You're married. You've got all 
this. You must be happy.” There was a 
strained pause. “What could have changed 
you this way, Lotta?” 

“What's changed 
propelled Janet's arm. 
I've changed myself.” 

The girl, clutching her bundle, sidled 
through the curtain. “I don’t understand,” 
she said, frowning and shaking her head. 
They were in the dim hallway now. 

“I know you don’t!” replied Lotta wearily, 
and pushed her black, lustrous hair from her 
forehead. Janet, dismayed, bewildered 

solicitous, could not bring herself to sur- 
render. She felt as poignantly then as ever 
before that Lotta, married, was a person 
whom she wanted for a friend. 

“What would you have told me if I had 


me?” She gently 


“Nothing, my dear. 
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Helen’s 
Favorite Flowers 


Yielding a Mass of Blooms 


FREE 


To get our beautiful Spring Catalogue to as 
many lovers of flowers as possible, we will 
mail you one packet each of Rainbow Mixed 
Sweet Peas, Shirley Poppy and Japanese 
Morning Glory Imperial; Tomato, Bonfire, 
Lettuce, All-heart; and our catalogue in- 
cluded, if you will send us your name and 
address and TEN cents in stamps or coin to 
cover mailing. 

The catalogue contains all the Flower and 
Vegetable novelties for 1916, and much reli- 
able information explaining in detail how to 
plant. One million packets will be distributed 
this year. May we add your name to our list? 


WM. ELLIOTT & SONS 
Est. 1845 45 Vesey Street, New York 














The Chinese 
: Woolflower, 


introduced by us last year 
— proved a great success 
wo e@ verywhere and a most won- 

derfal floral novelty. Itisa 
Celosia of new form and easy 
growth. Plants throw out 
scores of branches bearing 
balls of crimson wool nearly 
{ a foot thick. Also many lat- 
erals with smaller heads, and 
» fresh green foliage. Flowers 
form in June but none fade 
before frost, continuing to ex- 
Pand and grow with its won- 
— ‘eyond belief color, 
Tw” Owy —_ lef. Suc- 

ceeds a. ne, 





. 7 Seed ps 
25 cts., together with new TRAILID G PPETUN 
ANNUAL SWE — WILLIAM (fine novelties) oy 
Catalog of Flower and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and rare 
free. Ne are the largest growers in the world of Gladi- 
nas, lias, Lilies, Iris, etc. 


. JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, N. Y. 


INGEE ROSES 


Sturdy as Oaks 


are always grown on their own roots. 65 years’ ex- 
perience. Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. 
Dingee **Guide to Rose Culture.” De- 
scribes over 1000 varieties of roses and other flowers 
and how to grow them, It’s free. Send today. 


THE DINGEE 6 COMARD CO.,88X 366, WEST GROVE, PA. 
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650,000 Owners 


SAY GET 


for Chicken 
Profits 


Invented by a practical 
engineer and poultry 
raiser. Makes big 
hatches inany weather, 


Write for FREE 


This Book 


136\pages full of money- 
making ideas with 
poultry. Also get 1916 
offer on Old Trusty. 
Stillless than $10— 
freight paid east of the 
Rockies—a trifle more 
farther west. 
M. M. Johnson Co. 
Clay Center, Neb. 





30 Days—FREE 


1 weet Cook every meal on it.4 
If you are not satisfied and 
* , delighted I will refund 
f —— cent. Get my 
ial Low Factory Price 
Speck to you. Cooker is alu- 
i oe _— throughout. Full 
x set of f..mous “‘Wear Ever’ 
rit cooking ‘utensils 
comes with it. Ask for free 
book of valuable recipes 
William Campbell Co. 
Dept. 83, Detroit, Mich. 





















GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of wee bred poultry: 70 breeds illustrated 
and described, many in color. Perfect poultry 
guide—all facts. Low prices on stock an 

hatching eggs. Incubators and brooders. 23 years in 
business. You need this book, —y 10c for it—today. 
8B. H. GREIDER, 4, Rheems, Pa. 
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Fireless Cooker . 
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McCLURE’S for MARCH 
come sooner?” she asked, clutching for an 
opening. 

“Oh, not much.” 

“Please — what?” 

“TI wanted to give you something.” 
Lotta’s hand took hold of the bright knob of 
the vestibule door and she let her head rest 
against the wall. “Advice,” she ended to 
the girl’s questioning look. 

“Give it now.” Janet tried to win Mrs, 
Reynolds with a smile and moved closer. 

“No, not now,” Lotta sighed and turned 
the knob. “I’m too chary.” 

“Chary of what?” 

“Of giving things away.” 

“But advice!” teased the girl. 

“Yes, advice, too,”” and Lotta’s eyes 


4 closed 
for an instant. She had not yet opened the 


door. “It’s sometimes costly, you know.” 
“Costly of what?” asked Janet, bright- 
ening. 


“Oh, of happiness, for one thing.” She 
hurried Janet by the elbow through the 
threshold. Good-by.” And the door 
almost closed. 

The small bundle in the crook of her arm, 
he ‘t face eager and troubled, Janet persisted. 

“Not for good, Lotta!” 

“Yes — for good.” Mrs. Reynolds spoke 
through the narrow opening and made to 
close the door. 

“But your marriage!”’ pleaded the girl. 

“Well, what about it?” 

“Mr. Grier? Isn't he wonderful? How 
old is he? I want to know all about him!” 
Thus she pressed her eager questions. 

“Don’t ask foolish things.” The hand that 
arried Janet’s parasol prevented the door 
from closing. 

“But, Lotta!” 

““No questions!” 
in firm tones. 

“Not about your marriage? 
the amazed girl. 

“No!” and Lotta, a tall, somber figure 
within the hallway, shook her head. 

Janet stared and did not move. 

“Go away. It’s no use.” 


Mrs. Reynolds adjured 


” 


exclaimed 


The crack 


narrowed, then abruptly widened. “But 
one last favor?” 
“Yes, Lotta, what?” Janet’s face was 


vivid, alert beneath the yellowish socket of 
the vestibule light. 

“Don't tell anyone I'm married,” Mrs. 
Reynolds smiled forlornly; the door again 
began to close. 

“Don’t tell!” Janet 
tarily sprang forward. 

“No,” said Lotta. The door was open only 
an inch when she concluded, “because I’m 
not.” 

The door closed decisively in Janet's face. 


cried and involun- 


HE girl reached the glaring _ street, 

trembling, in a panic. It did not occur 
to her as she turned toward the Subway to 
raise her parasol against the mid-afternoon 
sun. The wide brim of her hat shaded her 
eyes, but in the shadow they stood forth large 
and dark with horror. For a moment, while 
she was counting out the nickel for her ticket, 
she believed that her knees would give way 
beneath her and at the back of her head a 
heavy pulse beat, almost audibly it seemed 
to her, when the train made its station stops 
on the way downtown. If she had been in 
terror of Lotta before, she was in ten times 
greater terror now. 

She dwelt for only the briefest moment 
upon the more abstract aspect of the matter. 
It was a revelation to her that vice — that 
was what she called it — claimed women 
with clear fresh skin, with taste, with all the 
outward and visible signs of a social order 
which often commingled easily enough with 
herown. That she had known, known well, 
admitted to her home, permitted to hold 
and fondle her boy, such a woman, was a 
passing shock. But it was the personal aspect 
which made the fibres of her soul quiver. 
There was absolutely nothing in her phil- 
osophy to palliate in the smallest degree the 
thing which Mrs. Reynolds had done. Not 
a crime of the decalogue of which she did not 
now believe Lotta capable — utter baseness, 
perfidy, wiles, designs. The menace of such 
a woman made life unendurable; if she 
were to find it possible to exist she must 
either lay the specter or know forthwith that 
it was real. With a mad plunge of her old 
spirit she declared that she must have it out 
with Butler, once and for all. 

Shortly after four o'clock she reached her 
husband's office. On the way downtown she 
had paused at the station to rid herself of her 
parcel by checking it. She walked into the 
reception-room, blue-tinted and with the 
pale, inexpressive prints to which her hus- 
band’s partner had raised one of his ill-bred 
Suggestions. To one side was the door which 


led to Butler’s office. A man in overalls was 
industriously scratching at the panel of 
glass with a rasping knife; Janet was about 
to ask him to step aside when an office-boy 
came out of the room opposite — the room 
which had been Harsen’s. 

“This way, please,” he called to the girl. 
She turned about. 

“Which way?” 

“In there!’ and he pointed to Harsen’s 
one-time office. It was months since she 
had visited the place; no doubt Butler 
had moved. She crossed the carpet and 
knocked. 

“Come in!” 

Upon the instant she was unable to do so. 
Clutching the knob, her wrist could not 
immediately turn it. The voice had not 
only been familiar, but had brought with it 
its own peculiar associations. It was Har- 
sen’s. When Janet did enter he grinned at 
sight.of her and advanced, rubbing his hands 
with unction. 

“Well, this is a surprise!” he ejaculated; 
and then with deep-throated cordiality, 
“But come in! Come in!” Janet, stunned, 
hesitated. Harsen was swinging up a chair 
for her beside his desk. “Well, I suppose 
you've seen the papers,” he was saying in his 
heavy way, “and think you ought to have a 
chance to lay me out, eh?” 

With a pretentious bow he tried to motion 
Janet to the chair. Clearly he was the same 
Harsen, only with a hint of a stouter confi- 
dence which, it seemed, was emboldening 
him to attempt gallantry. Janet revolted 
and mustered her dignity. 

“Oh, come in,” he repeated. “I don’t 
bite, you know,” and he laughed and bowed 
again. The girl advanced a step or two. 

“I was looking for Mr. Pierce,” she 
explained with an effort. Her voice sounded 
timid in her own ears. 

“Well, come in anyhow. You're just the 
person I'd like to have a little talk with 
today.” 

“What can you possibly have to say to 
me, Mr. Harsen?” she asked when she felt 
that she had regained her poise. 

“Why, I should think you would imagine 
I might have a great deal.” His thumbs in 
the arm-holes of his vest, his head cocked, 
he was standing off, surveying her. Instan- 
taneously Janet had a sense of whirling, but 
she caught herself. 

“Tm sure you're mistaken!” she replied 
with what coolness she could muster. 

“Then I guess you've either been missing 
connections with your husband or you 
haven’t seen the papers,” Harsen said with 
an insolent, smiling certainty. The pulse in 
Janet’s head beat deafeningly; she felt herself 
trembling as she made the only reply she 
was able to make. 

“Why, no, I haven’t seen the papers,” she 
said weakly. ‘*What’s in them, Mr. Har- 
sen?” 

“Tl show you,” he declared crisply, and 
took a rapid step to his desk. The girl moved 
slowly to the chair he had placed. He handed 
her a newspaper already folded to the spot 
he desired. “‘There,” he said and pointed to 
a paragraph. 

“Business troubles,” Janet read at the 
head of the item, and sat down before she 
went on. A little below was the name of 
Butler Pierce. It required both hands to 
hold the paper steady, and even then she had 
difficulty in following the lines. Harsen had 
dropped into his desk chair and was squeaking 
back and forth. She felt his glance as she 
made out in a befogged way that Butler 
had made an assignment — whatever that 
was — to the Excelsior Trust Company. 

““Maybe it’s a little clearer, eh, what I 
might possibly have to say to you?” com- 
mented Harsen. 

“Why, no, Mr. Harsen, I don’t know that 
it is.” She handed the paper to him and 
attempted to rise; she was too weak; irreso- 
lutely she dropped back in the chair. To hide 
her struggle she tried poking indolently with 
her parasol. There was a pause. 

“*Perplexed?” he asked, vaguely con- 
fidential. 

“T hadn’t understood that you were with 
Mr. Pierce any longer,” she finally brought 
forth as lightly as she could. 

“T don’t know that you can say that I’m 
exactly with him now.” He gave a throaty 
laugh. Janet tried to collect her ideas while 
she waited for strength to go. Harsen gave 
her a moment and then abruptly backing his 
chair to make space between them, began 
He spoke in a tone half-cajoling, half-depreca- 
ting, and as if they two had a certain superior 
understanding in common. Janet, idly 


jabbing with her parasol, her eyes down, a 


remotely contemptuous smile on her lips, 
hardly heard him. This was the man who had 
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AreYou Hitting at Nothing? 


| a Herbert P. Mee, Material Accountant of the Southern 
\ . Pacific Railroad at Los Angeles, California, aimed at 
, y nothing and hit it—antil—but let him tell his story 


himself. 



















“Like most people, I was a drifter, admiring success 
weakly wishing for better things to come with no con 
ception of what those better things were or how to 
proceed to get them 

“T aimed at nothing and hit it 

“TI performed egch task that presented itself, did it 
fairly well and then lay back awaiting the next tas! 
using the spare time to build castles in Spain 

“Paragraph One, Lesson One of your 


Course in Personal 
Efficency 


started me to thinking. This T have never 
since. If the Course had done nothing else for me 
this, it was well worth the price paid. But it did more 
“As an immediate benefit, I have an increased capar 
ity for work which my superiors were not siow to recog 
nize, so that for the most part [am relieved of my old 
duties and assigned to much more important work 
“Young people who wish to get ahead, but don't 
know the why, the how or the way get the infor 
mation very cheaply through this 
“Old people, given over to pess 
terest, and with apparently weakened vitalit ne 
enthusiasm will get the jolt of their life reading the 
Course through but once.” ; 


ceased to do 
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Letter 
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Is it skill you want? 
as well today as at Santiago. Is it mone 
western railroad a million and a half in one year. 
fornia state official saved $2700 on one job after he had 
of this course. Is it Education? A prominent mar 
his first big step that way from the first lesson of thi 
Harrington Emerson acquired in practical work with many « 
of many kinds the knowledge and experience that enal I 














Efficiency taught the U.S. Navy to shoot r2o0o0t 
y? Efficier wrought a 5 
Is it Economy? A ¢ 













course. He is the president of an Efficiency Company dire 
work in many corporations. In his work he has had to teac f and train mar 
young men, some of whom today hold highly paid positions. He | 
thought efficiency for forty years; he has taught it for thirty years; 


during twenty years he slowly collected the data for this cours¢ 
You can learn from the lessons of this course how you can save an 
hour, two hours, a dollar, two dollars out of each day and how 
you can make the day a better day at the same time. 
You can study this course and make yourself efficient 
in vour own life in 15 minutes a day and for little 
more than one dollar a lesson. 


FREE—This Book 







14 Chapters—In Colors—lIllustrated 3-16 
Send for this book. It contains the answer to the ever Review 
present question of “‘Where is the money coming from?"’ Som« 7 of Reviews 
of the chapters: Company 
What is Efficiency? For whom is Efficiency? How you are taught Effi- 30 iy Place 
ciency? Are you ear-minded or eye-minded? find out what you are New York 


Most failures are due to guess work. Send me free and 
You use only half your power. To what do some men owe their success? without obligation on 
Health culture. Personal finances. Mr. Emerson’s message to you. 7 x me part your book 
There is no standing still in life. | If you're not going _forwar 1, 4 Coming From ’” alse par 
you are going bac kward. If Efficiency doesn't grow on y mt, ticulars about your Course 
inefficiency will. This course will send you forward to you rg in EfMfciency, and “Story of 
goal—it will put you on the shortest, quickest, easiest roa: i Emerson."’ 
to success. Send the coupon for iaformation now : 
today. It costs you nothing and may be the biggest 4 Name 

> 4 Oo 
thing you ever did in your life. 7 ‘ait 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO. ac 


30 Irving Place New York # 


actually doing with your time. 

















ticultural 


and cor nplete 


is the title of our 1916 catalogue —the most beautiful 
publication of the year—really a book of 206 pages, 16 colored plates rb over 1000 
photo engravings, showing actual results without exaggeration. It is a mine of in 
formation of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, and embodi 

the results of over sixty-nine years of practical experience. To give this catalogu 
the largest possible distribution we make the following unusual offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts As Cash 
To every one who will state where this advert'sement was seen and who encl 
‘cpciaaptamicein And Also Send Free of Charge 
Our Famous “HENDERSON’”’ COLLECTION OF SEEDS 


Lettuce, White Tipped Searlet Radish 
Spencer and Eckford mined Sweet 


Ten Cents we wiil 


containing one packet cach of Ponderosa Tomato, Rig Boston 
Henderson's Invincible Asters, Mammoth Butterity Pansies and 
Peas, in a coupon envelope, which, when emptied and returned, willbe a pted asa 
payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. With the Henderson Collect 
sent complete and detailed cultural directions 





on will t 








35 & 37 
CORTLANDT &$Y, 
NEW Yor« City 


ee ee 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


44-124 PAGE 
gortodical, up-to- 

date; tells all you 
want to know about care ‘aad management 








POULTRY PAPE 


of poultry for pleasure or profit. Four 
months for 10 cents. 


POULTRY ADVOOATE, Dept. 171, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


UNUSUAL TRIAL OFFER FOR 10c 


Best Kodak Developing. Any size roll, roc. Six prints 
free with first roll. Or, send six negatives, any size, and 
10c (stamps) for six prints. 8x 10 Enlargements, 25c each 


ROANOKE CYCLE COMPANY Roanoke, Va. 


Suit any 





“Representative Cal. Homes” 
$1600 tot Price 











“West Coast Rongalows” 
1, $600 te $2000 — Prive 
“Little Bungalows” 
1, $300 to S170" rice 2h 
SPECTAL OFFER 
All 3 Rooks $1— Postpaid 
E. W. Stillwell & Co., Architects 
4 Henne Bidg., LOS ANGELES 





Player-piano, Furniture, Phonograp hether | WANTED — AN IDEA! Who can this ‘eeu 
premium; or liberal cash payment, easily gained by Protect your ideas, they may br alth. Write fe pe ded 


acting as club secretary. No peddling, no capital re- 
quired; ae home avocation. Free illustrated book. 
KING INSTITUTE, 22-E, Station F, New York City. 


nventions”’ 


RANDOLPH & CO., Patent Aito-neys, “Dept. 50, Washington, DC. 
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Both Sides—All Sides— 
In Leslie’s 


Fritz Wagner, Leslie’s 
war photographer with 
the first line of the German 
army in Serbia, isthe third 
of the seven war photog- 
raphers who are getting 
pictures of the world’s 
greatest war exclusively 
for Leslie’s readers. 





As a result of previous military service in 
the German army, he 1s accorded unusual 
privileges — which means unusual oppor- 
tunities for getting photographs — and 
getting them through. 


James Hare, veteran war cor- 
respondent of a dozen wars and 
near-wars whose name is synon- 
ymous with daring photography 
in two continents is taking 
pictures exclusively for Leslie’s. 





This is typical of the most complete photographic 
service of any periodical in the world: 


Wagener, with the German army; 
“Jimmy ” Hare, with the British army; 
Donald Thompson, 


Korsakova, with the Russian army; 


* somewhere in France” 


Paul Proctor (and two others whose 
confidential), with the French army 


names are 


-and additional photographs from every photo- 
graphic service securing war photographs. 


Leslie's 


Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 








once been so” painfully self-conscious with 
her! 

“Now, my dear Mrs. Pierce,” he began 
gutturally, “you mustn’t blame me. I think 
I can come pretty near to guessing how a 
lady like you is likely to feel in the circum- 
stances. They're hard — yes, by goodness, 
they’re hard! But I don’t want anyone’s 
ill-will — nobody’s at all! You know that!” 
She lifted her glance for an instant in sudden 
surprise and as quickly lowered it. “I’m 
all for peace — peace all around and you've 
got to remember that the hard school of 
necessity, in amongst the heavy-handed 
bunch, where I was born, are — well, they're 
different; different from —’’ and he was 
wagging his head now from side to side— 
“from your crowd. We don’t carry around — 
can't afford to, you know —the rules of 
the kid-glove school of business. Not much! 
Win out — that’s what I was taught and —” 
Harsen sat up and spread his big arms in a 
wide gesture and regarded her, his brows 
raised im a kind of innocent bewilderment — 
“and a man can’t do more'n follow his 
teachings!’’ He paused, held his position and 
concluded, “‘ Now, really, can he?” 

His arms fell and he began again. “Now, 
when the trust company sent for me what 
could you expect? Expect me to lend money 
to your husband? Why, Lord, ‘twasn’t 
many months since he paid good money not 
to have me round the place. Besides, it 
wouldn’t be business, and you know I’m all 
for just good, straight business.” Janet's 
smile became broadly contemptuous and 
even more absent, but Harsen’s tone took no 
account of it. “‘And so, having the price 
handy and needing occupation, naturally I 
stepped in. Wouldn’t you, anybody, have 
done the same? Why, of course! And what 
was the very first thing I did — the very 
first; did it right down in those tony bank 
offices before Powell and all the rest of *em?” 

He paused. Janet could not have asked 
him what he had done if she had wanted to. 
She knew now that in a moment she would 
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be able to leave. Harsen, still leaning for- 
ward, answered his own question. 

“Well, now, I'll tell you,” he said humor- 
ingly. “I offered your husband a job —a 
good, fat job — same duties, same pay as 
he got at P. & S. Now could a man be 
decenter, squarer than that — than I was? 
Not much! But did he like it? Not much!’ 
He stopped before he concluded. “Oh; Mrs. 
Pierce, that pride of your husband’s — that 
pride!” He waggled his hand, and shook his 
head, despairingly. “It’s fierce, and can’t 
you understand a little better my point of 
view — not to get too worked up about 
this?”’ He was watching her. 

Janet straightened and sat forward in her 
chair. She did not look at him, but moistened 
her lips and asked by way of reply: 

“Do I understand, then, that Mr. Pierce 
is not now in the office?” 

“That’s right,” and again Harsen was 
tipping easily back and forth. 

“Do you know when he will be back?” 

“Well, now, that’s a little mite hard to 
say.” Harsen grinned, scratched his head 
and turned toward the window as if to hide 
his amusement. “He cleaned his desk 
today,” at length he ambled on, “and I 
may say that he seemed to clean it after the 
manner of a man with — well, now, what 
shall I say?—no immediate plans for 
returning.”” Once more came the heavy laugh 
as he faced about. 

“Do you know where I can find him?” 
Her question prompted even more sly mirth 
from Harsen. 

“Well, now, I suppose, Mrs. Pierce,”’ he 
replied, “that I’m about the last man in this 
town tonight who'd be able io tell you that. 
Haven't you heard from him?” 

The girl got to her feet. “No doubt I 
shall find him at home.” Janet inclined her 
head coolly and went out. 

As she passed hurriedly into the reception- 
room, she glanced at the opposite door. The 
workman had gone and the name “Butler 
Pierce”’ had been scratched to a smudge. 


[To be cc ntinued] 


What did Callie Baird do? 


What impulse led her out 


into the great world, at twenty-two, beautiful, unfitted to 


cope with life? 


Read of her struggle, her passionate ad- 


ventures, her dramatic days in a little Western town. No 
bigger, better serial has appeared in McClure’s —it sets a 


new pace; a new standard in magazine fiction. 


We defy 


you to begin this glowing record of a real woman’s real 


life and not finish it. 
Road” 





For obvious reasons, 


“The Straight 


will appear anonymously. 








The Menace of Whiskers 


By Edwin F. Bowers, M. D. 





HERE is no way of computing the 
number of bacteria and noxious germs 
that may lurk in the Amazonian 
jungles of a well-whiskered face, but 
their number must be legion. They con- 
stantly menace the health, not only of the 
gentlemen joyously adorned with these 
secondary sexual appendages — as Darwin 
calls them — but of the entire community. 

Father convoys them through crowded 
trains and cars on his way to work in the 
morning, where as many of the bystanders 
as can reach him contribute their quota of 
germs by the simple but effective process of 
sneezing or coughing upon the whiskers — 
or by brushing them with bacteria-laden 
clothes. 

In the office or workshop — particularly in 
winter, when warm, bad air is the only kind 
considered fit for use —he accumulates, 
through the medium of the common drink- 
ing-glass, towel, or comb, an additional sup- 
ply — adding these to his choice collection 
of belligerent bugs. 

When he homeward wends his weary way 
he repeats the morning performance. Then 
the good old family rite of indiscriminate 
osculation — smack on the defenseless lips 
of the children — does the rest. 

For measles, searlet fever, diphtheria, 
tuberculosis, whooping-cough, common and 
uncommon colds, and a host of other infec- 
tious diseases can be, and undoubtedly are, 
transmitted via the whisker route. 

It is greatly to the credit of the medical 
fraternity in America that they are setting 





the male public a good example in sacrificing 
their whiskers on the altar of Hippocrates. 


Today a bushy-whiskered American surgeon 
is almost as rare as a dodo or an Irish elk. 

It might be contended that bugs and bac- 
teria can, and do, also find fair foothold on 
a smooth face. But it is merely a problem 
in arithmetic or algebra—or whatever 
you do it with — to compute the number of 
square inches on a smooth face, then esti- 
mate the additional shelter accorded by a 
few hundred running feet of hair trellis-work, 
add this to the smooth face,.and multiply 
the quotient or whatever you call it, by the 
square-root, to see how much better off the 
bugs must be in the dense jungle than on the 
shelterless plains. 

In the esthetic aspects of this question 
we have no interest. If a gentleman insists 
upon straining liquid food through a hair- 
sieve, and delaying the progress of his meals 
by having to stop ever and anon to coax 
some of his ambitious hirsute adornment 
out of his mouth and back to the outside of 
his face, that is his own concern. His 
predilections and his time belong exclusively 
to himself — and his employers. 

It is only when these aforesaid whiskers 
act as a club to knock his unfortunate wife 
and offspring into a sick-bed that we protest 
with all the vehemence of which we are cap- 
able. For it is quite safe to say that, next 
to unpampered poodles and alley-haunting 
house cats, whiskers are the greatest of all 
menaces to the health of the family and the 
community. 

In the interests of health there should be 
a prohibitory tax upon them. How would 
this sound as a slogan? 

“Sacrifice whiskers and save children.” 
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